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PREFACE 

T^HE following notes will have no value for the 
'^ military expert or the serious student of war. 
They are merely the jottings of the fleeting impres- 
sions of an ignorant and bewildered civilian who 
drifted for a little while like a piece of weed to and 
fro on the shifting eddies and currents of the great 
stream of war. More competent judges will explain 
the causes and effects, the true value and signifi- 
cation of the historic events, of which I was to a 
certain degree a spectator. 

All I can hope to do is to give a faint shadow of 
the pictures that have imprinted themselves on my 
memory, glimpses and sidelights into the war» such 
as one obtains at a railway station by putting a 
penny in the slot of a small machine. As is the 
case with such pictures, the colours will probably 
seem blurred and the outlines hazy with vibration, 
but I shall be satisfied if the play of life is in any 
way caught and reproduced. 

I was riding one day last September between 
two villages in the tract of rich country which lies 
to the south-west of Sin-min-tin, with an escort of 
Cossacks. The man who rode beside me asked me 
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if I was a doctor. I said I was a war correspondent 
He remained pensive for a while, and he then 
explained to me the nature and the first cause 
of war correspondents in the following terms: 
"War correspondents/' he said, "are people who 
are sent to see that neither side add anything." 
He meant, that war correspondents were there 
to check the military authorities, lest either side 
should invent a spurious exploit or an imaginary 
battle. 

This, I suppose, is the ultimate cause of war 
correspondents. It is the reason why they are 
received, if not why they are sent ; because, if this 
were not so, it is inconceivable that the military 
authorities would be bothered with them. 

Formerly the main object of the correspondent 
was to transmit news. Omng to the conditions of 
modem warfare, the rapid circulation of news, and 
the institution of the censorship, this, the corres- 
pondent's ostensible object, shines before him more 
like an Utopian dream than a concrete ambition 
which can be definitely realised. If, therefore, the 
military authorities are averse to the publication of 
news, and at the same time encourage or tolerate 
the presence of correspondents, I imagine the only 
reason of this can be that they desire the presence 
of impartial witnesses. 

In the case of war such a thing is to be desired 
A war between two modem nations can scarcely 
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help being the subject of much embittered con- 
troversy. This controversy is carried on more by 
invented and embellished fiction in the cities than 
by facts from the front 

During the South African war it happened to be 
my duty to read daily the ne¥rs and opinions of 
a venomous newspaper called the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which used to be the official organ of 
Prince Bismarck. This newspaper, with an infinite 
capacity for taking pains — which in this case certainly 
amoimted to genius — whenever the facts seemed to 
favour the British arms, distorted them until dis- 
grace oozed out of them ; it, moreover, attacked the 
British with all the weapons of envy, hatred, and 
malice, with cheap ridicule, snarling sarcasm and 
subtle misrepresentation. 

One wondered whether such stuff as this was to 
be the only record of the war to be made for the 
consumption of the German public This was not 
the case. In spite of the fact that the German 
press was unanimously hostile and bitter to¥rards 
England with regard to this question, during the 
last year the German official report of the war has 
appeared translated into English by Colonel 
Waters, in which the fancies of the German 
press are deprecated as baseless calumnies, and 
the facts are dispassionately revealed in their true 
shape. 

This was owing to the presence during the war 
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of impartial witnesses, namely, the military attaches. 
Such men, it may be objected, are sufficient for the 
task of seeing that nothing be superadded to the 
facts. No doubt ; but it is not always possible that 
their reports can be given to the public ; they are, 
to a certain degree, fettered by various considera- 
tions; whereas the ¥rar correspondent at large — is 
free. 

To go back to the Hamburger NackrichUn. 
When it was my misfortime to be obliged for 
professional reasons to soil my mind by reading 
the offensive arguments it expressed in a style 
unredeemed by any saving merit, I used to 
wonder whether, in the event of a Continental 
power being engaged in a similar war, our press 
would adopt such an ungenerous course of action. 
The occasion arose; it found us the allies of 
Japan, and naturally inclined to regard their side 
of the question with favour and that of her enemies 
from a more critical standpoint Moreover, the 
exploits of the Japanese soldiers excited here, as 
they did in the Russian army, and in the rest of the 
world, an enthusiastic admiration that was justified 
and natural, but if it be asked whether our press — 
the press of a great nation, who had just come 
through a struggle with a small power, in the con- 
duct of which there were episodes and incidents 
which proved that we had at least several motes, 
if not a beam, in our own eye — and during which 
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we had learnt to realise the unfairness and venomous 
falseness of foreign criticism — if it be asked whether 
our press, fresh from this lesson, eschewed the bad 
example, and showed a more generous and impartial 
spirit to a great power fallen on to evil days and 
evil tongues, just as we had done — the answer, I 
fear, is that the attitude of our press towards 
Russia was the same in kind as that of the Con- 
tinental press towards us, if more sober and 
moderate in degree. 

Therefore it is perhaps as well for the enlighten- 
ment of the purely unprejudiced and inquisitive 
minds who have no violent bias, who belong to no 
political or any other kind of party, i^ho are affected 
neither by Russophobia or what the Shanghai news- 
papers call '' Nippomania," that there should be 
on either side such things as war-correspondents, 
whose only object is to state what they saw and 
to point out the good as well as the bad side. 
Before starting for the war I went to the War 
Office at St Petersburg to obtain my papers, and 
had an interview with General Tzelebrovsky. "You 
will see bad things and good things/' he said to me, 
"as happens in every war, but do not exclusively 
dwell on the bad things." During the war in South 
Africa, the Continental press, not satisfied with 
dwelling exclusively on the blacker side, painted it 
blacker still. I resolved, therefore, when I went to 
the war, that if I wrote about it then or afterwards I 
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would try and eschew the methods of the Hamburger 
Nachrichten^ which seems to be incompatible with 
the manners and morals of what is called a civilised 
country. It is not, however, so very easy for an 
impartial voice to obtain credence in the face of 
strong prejudices. A great living thinker once said 
that the worst of a free country like England was 
the non-existence of any liberty of thought. You 
could do what you liked, but you could not express 
independent opinions without being labelled as a 
faddist, or a pro-Boer, or a bimetallist, or a 
vegetarian. 

I think this is profoundly true. If one were 
to state that you do not necessarily see why 
England should be the enemy of Russia one 
would be labelled a pro-Russian, and it has been 
repeatedly explained by most newspapers that a 
pro-Russian is the same thing as a pro-Boer, an 
enemy of the Empire. 

For this reason, before I begin this short record 
of my experiences in the Far-East, I wish to state 
that, although I feel no inborn hatred of Russia, and 
think, on the contrary, as an English merchant who 
had lived forty years in Russia said to me in the 
train on my way home, that "they are very fine 
fellows " — ^whatever their faults may be — I wish to 
state, in order to reassure our rigid guardians of our 
public morality, the inspired oracles of our national 
conscience, that I am neither a pro- Boer nor even a 
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liberal, but a mere observer, who, having lived and 
travelled a certain amount abroad, has been able to 
form some sort of comparative estimate — ^however 
inadequate— of the relative values of foreign notions 
and insular prejudices. 
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WITH THE 
RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA 

CHAPTER I 

MOSCOW 

Tl 7HEN I started from Moscow everything 
^ ^ was going in that city much the same as 
usual. The most interesting thing in Moscow at 
the present day, if you have heard the services and 
the glorious bass-singing at the Cathedral of the 
Assumption and at St Saviour's, is one particular 
theatre which is worth mentioning in any book 
connected with Russian affairs, because it is a sign 
of the times, not only artistically but politically, 
and exercises a considerable influence. People are 
in the habit of saying that in Russia there is no 
middle class. I cannot conceive what they mean. 
Mr Norman in his book states that there is no middle 
class in Russia. It must have escaped his notice ; 
but it exists none the less, and it includes the 
professional class, the world of doctors, lawyers, 
professors, teachers, artists, the higher and middle 
merchant class, and besides these (a fact which is 
not realised), nine-tenths of the officials, and since 
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the introduction of compulsory military service 
two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the officers. 
Most of the generals now in Manchuria, includ- 
ing Generals Kouropatkin and Sacharoff, belong 
to this class. It not only exists, but it is 
enormously important, since it calls itself the 
"intelligentsia," and does in fact number among 
its constituents nearly all the " intellectuals " of 
Russia and all that is most advanced in the world 
of science, literature, and philosophy. Dostoievski 
belonged to this class; but perhaps its most char- 
acteristic and representative spokesman and por- 
trayer is an author who died last year, and whose 
death was mourned with sorrow by hundreds 
of Russians even in the wilds of Manchuria, 
namely, Anton TchekofT. He is famous as a 
writer of short stories portraying the life of the 
middle classes in Russia with the same accuracy 
and insight with which Tolstoi depicted the upper 
classes and Gogol the officials of a past generation. 
Some of TchekofFs most successful work was 
written for the stage ; it has been acted with care 
and exquisite art ; the result is that it has been 
triumphantly successful; and it has given voice 
perhaps more than anything else during the last 
ten years to the feelings, aspirations, disappoint- 
ments, the hopes, fears, and disbelieving of the 
educated Russian people. For that reason it is im- 
portant and interesting to any one who is following 
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Russian affairs at this moment Tchekofi's plays 
are acted at a theatre called the Artistic Theatre 
at Moscow. This theatre was started originally 
about foiu- years ago as a company of well-to-do 
amateurs, under the leadership of M. StanislavskL 
They b^;an by acting Sullivan's Mikado for fiin, 
and continued acting for their pleasure, and re- 
solved to spare neither trouble nor expense in 
making their performances as perfect as possible. 
They took a theatre and gave performances for 
nothing or next to nothing, but their success was 
so instantaneous and so great, their public so 
affluent, that by degrees they were obliged to take 
a new theatre, charge higher prices, and at the 
present time they form what is certainly the best 
all-round company of Russia, if not of Europe. It 
resembles the Th^Atre Antoine of Paris, both as 
regards the quality of the acting and the kind of 
plays acted and the extraordinary attention which 
is paid to detail. 

The acting has an advantage over that of the 
French School in being more natural. The 
character of the plays acted is curious, if not unique, 
on the European stage. The clash of events in 
them is subservient to the human figure, and the 
human figure itself is subservient to the atmosphere 
in which the figures are plunged. 

The repertoire of the theatre is varied, and m- 
eludes yW/ikf Casar, Gorki's Lowest Depths, Haupt- 
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mann's Lonely Lives, and works of Ibsen and 
Tolstoi; but by far the most interesting work 
produced is that of Anton Tchekoff, from the fact 
that his plays faithfully reflect, with far greater 
fidelity and less exaggeration than is the case 
with Gorki, the soul of the Russian people at the 
present day. This is also the reason of the great 
popularity of the plays; for never did plays con- 
tain less action, less "clash of wills," less seines- 
h'faire^ or any of those things which are supposed 
to be essential to dramatic success. They are 
enough to make Sarcey turn in his grave. And 
the success, it must not be forgotten, is substantial, 
concrete, and financial, and not one of esteem. It 
is difficult to get expensive places, even some days 
beforehand, for a Tchekoff play. His work re- 
sembles both in its character and in the character 
of its success that of Mr Bernard Shaw, minus the 
paradox and the extravagance. He is a kind of 
serious Bernard Shaw not without humour, but with 
the Gilbertian humour and fantasy left out His 
importance is, as I said before, more than artistic ; 
it is political — although politics are never directly 
mentioned in his plays. Their importance lies in 
the fact that no influence can be more effectual 
than that of the stage, especially in troublous times. 
" Organise the theatre," Matthew Arnold said, "the 
theatre is irresistible." Well, the theatre is almost 
the only thing in Russia which is organised, and it 
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is very well organised indeed. Its effect, therefore, 
can be exceedingly great Tchekoff never mentions 
politics; but what he leaves unsaid, what he sug- 
gests is far more potent and effectual than any 
number of harangues or polemical discussion. He 
shows the Russian soul crying out in the desert; 
he shows the hopelessness, the straining after im- 
possible ideals, the people who have been longing 
for the dawn, and condemned to the twilight chiefly 
owing to their own weakness. He shows the 
difficulty of solving questions and the heart-sick- 
ness of those who think about it, in exactly the 
same way Mr Shaw shows the difficulty of dealing 
with the Irish question in John Bulfs Other Island. 

I will give a short analysis of one of his most 
successful plays — Uncle Vania. The play deals 
with scenes of country life, and the thread of action 
which connects these scenes is of the slightest 

We are introduced into the world of the well- 
to-do upper middle class, -the class corresponding 
to that with which Ibsen deals. Someone once 
defined Ibsen's characters as a pack of shopkeepers 
yfr^xi^mig over an antimacassar, and his plays as 
an intolerable mixture of sordid bourgeoisie and 
hysteria. Tchekoff 's characters are not sordid; 
hysterical some of them are, but their hysteria is 
interesting because there is reason for it The 
reason being the profound discontent of the educated 
people with the manner in which they are governed, 
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a discontent so hopeless and insistent as to lead 
to hysteria. 

The curtain rises on a garden; a well-to-do 
house with a terrace visible in the background. 
In the foreground a large table is laid for tea. 
But something in the aspect of the table leads 
one to think that the samovar has been waiting 
long; there is an air of great unpunctuality and 
vagueness about the whole place. It is three 
o'clock of an August afternoon, insufferably hot, 
dull, and sultry. Astroff, a country doctor, has 
been called to minister to Professor Vladimiroff, 
who is living in the house and suffers from gout 
Astroff talks with an old woman servant, and in 
a few sentences reveals that he is suffering from 
** tedium vitae." Tovrards the age of forty, said 
a cynic, men tire of honesty and women of virtue. 
Astroff is reaching that age. He is overworked 
and is sickened by the monotony, the labour, the 
squalor, and the seeming futility of a country 
doctor's existence. 

Great attention is paid to details in this theatre, 
and by the way the doctor kills flies on his cheek, 
and other similar trifles, the sultry oppressiveness 
of the thundery day seems to reach us from over 
the footlights. 

Voinitzki appears next — he is " Uncle Vania " — 
after whom the play is named His position is as 
follows. His sister was the first wife of Professor 
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Vladimiroff. She died leaving an only daughter, 
Sonia. Voinitzki's father bought the estate in which 
the action takes place as a dowry for Sonia. Voinitzki 
renounced his claim to the succession in favour of 
Sonia, but his father in buying the estate was not 
able to pay the full sum due, and died leaving behind 
him a debt of 25,ocx) roubles. Professor Vladimiroff 
married a second time, a young and beautiful wife, 
Elena. Voinitzki undertook the administration of 
the estate, and with the help of his niece Sonia, in 
the course of ten years, paid off the debt left by his 
father. These business matters are revealed later on. 
The situation at the beginning of Act I. is that 
the professor and his young wife have settled down 
on the estate. Two facts are plain, that Voinitzki 
is in a highly strung state of nervous excitement, 
and that his excitement is due to the professor. We 
gather that the professor resembles both as to 
situation and as to character Casaubon in Middle- 
march. Indeed, throughout the play we are more 
than once reminded of Middlemarch. The pro- 
fessor's presence, Voinitzki tells Astroff, has had a 
disastrous effect on his manner of living and has 
introduced a general disorder into the household, 
for the professor often " breakfasts at five o'clock tea 
and dines on the following day." Yet we guess 
that it is something more than the professor's 
irregular habits which have excited Voinitzki to 
such a pitch. 
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In answer to AstrofFs questions Voinitzki gives 
his views on the professor. He describes him as 
a dried-up biscuit, a learned fish, who lives on the 
estate of his first wife because he cannot afford to 
live in a town — a grumbler who has been unde- 
servedly lucky, who after writing for twenty-five 
years is utterly unknown. Astroff suggests that 
Voinitzki envies him. Voinitzki admits it to the 
full, pointing to the miraculous way in which this 
piece of " diseased egoism " has attracted to it the 
"love o' women." No Don Juan, he says, ever had 
such success. His first wife adored him, and he 
inspired his mother-in-law with a lasting veneration 
verging on idolatry ; his second wife gave him her 
youth and beauty. All have believed in him and 
slaved for him. 

We afterwards learn that Voinitzki slaved for him 
also, because he believed in him. "What for?" 
he asks bitterly, and '* Why ? " Elena, Sonia, and 
Voinitzki's mother make their appearance. The 
professor is seen walking in the garden in an over- 
coat and goloshes, in spite of the heat, and from the 
conversations which take place until the end of the 
first act we see that Sonia is in love with Astroff, 
and would make him an admirable wife. We see 
that Sonia is an admirable character, but unfortun- 
ately devoid of beauty and all charm. We see that 
Voinitzki is in love with Elena, that Elena's interest 
has been awakened in Astroff, and that she herself 
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is a kind of land mermaid, a middle-class Pagan, 
not immoral but amoral ; a passionless Cleopatra, a 
good-natured Mary Stuart, a well-meaning Circe ; 
one of those half-sentimental, half-sensuous creatures 
who give nothing and yet are well content that all 
who surround them should be spell-bound by the 
aroma of their personality, while they maintain, even 
to themselves, the theory that they are intensely 
harmless and respectable. 

Practically nothing happens in the second act 
We see quite clearly that Sonia is in love with 
Astroff, and that he is unaware and careless of the 
fact ; that Voinitzki, more nervous than ever, pur- 
sues Elena in vain with his advances ; yet in spite 
of this want of action the attention of the audience 
is riveted. We are made to feel AstrofFs hopeless- 
ness at the life of a country doctor in Russia ; the 
ploughing of sands, the physical disgust, and still 
greater, the moral sickness at the evils which he is 
powerless to remedy. I often heard the doctors in 
the war talk exactly in the strain in which Astroff 
talks in this play. It is not the suffering we encounter 
which depresses us, they used to say, but the evils 
which should be instantly remedied, and cannot be 
remedied, and which are partly inherent in the very 
character of the people. 

We are also made to feel the atmosphere reigning 
in the house, and emanating from the characters of 
its inmates. The effect, as Astroff says, is one of 
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sufTocation — the professor with his gout and books, 
Voinitzki a bundle of nerves and hypochrondria, 
Elena who merely eats, sleeps, and walks about, 
shedding the intoxicating influence of her beauty, 
languorous and soft, herself as empty of true sub- 
stance as a sachet 

In the third act Sonia confesses her love for 
AstrofT to Elena, and asks her to find out if her case 
is hopeless, and if so, to persuade him to cease from 
visiting the house. Elena reveals the situation to 
him in a few delicate hints. He looks at her with 
amazement, and then adopts a tone of cynical 
brutality. "If you had told me that two months 
ago," he says, "all might have been different, but 
now you know very well why and on account of 
whom I have come here day after day : for a whole 
month I have gplven up everything for you, and this 
has delighted you." Elena plays the part of injured 
innocence ; he takes her in his arms and kisses her. 
At that moment Voinitzki enters and witnesses the 
scene. 

A moment or two afterwards the professor arrives. 
He has summoned the family to talk business. They 
all enter and sit down, and the professor makes a 
speech, prefacing it with the remark that he is not a 
practical man — a speech in which he proposes that 
the estate should be sold, and that he should buy a 
small country house in Finland with the proceeds. 
Voinitzki interrupts him with violence, and in an 
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ever-increasing crescendo of fury cries out that the 
professor, who says he is a child in these matters, 
wishes to turn him out after his ten years of slavery, 
and to sell Sonia's estate. "You have ruined my 
life," he cries. " You are my worst enemy ; I know 
what course to take," and he rushes out of the room. 
The professor follows shortly. A pistol shot is heard. 
Voinitzki has fired on the professor. The professor 
returns, calling on all to stop Voinitzki. Voinitzki 
enters again, and fires at the professor, but misses 
him a second time. 

The action of the fourth act can be stated in a 
few words. The professor and his wife leave the 
house. Astroff goes back to his practice, leaving 
Voinitzki and Sonia to resume their quiet life of 
regular work. And yet in saying this I have 
omitted all that is important in this act, which is 
the most striking of the four, and impresses the 
audience the most deeply. It takes place in 
Voinitzki's room. On one side of the stage is his 
sitting-room, on the other what serves for the office 
of the estate. It is an autumn evening. Astroff 
and Elena take leave of one another. '' I wish to 
beg one thing of you," she says to him — " to respect 
me." He smiles derisively. She is just that kind 
of woman who would like to have what can 
only be gained by loss of respect and yet be 
respected. 

" If you had stayed here longer," says Astroff, 
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*' I should have been a ruined man and you . . . 
would not have improved. Well, you are going. 
. . . Let me kiss you ... to say good-bye. . . . 
Yes? (kisses her). Now ..." Elena (going to 
the door) : " I wish you all possible happiness. 
(She returns and flings herself in his arms ; they 
then hurriedly break away from each other.) It is 
time to go." Astroff : Finita la camedia. 

The professor enters with Voinitzki, Sonia, and 
his mother-in-law, and bids good-bye. He then 
leaves the house with his wife. The others go to 
see them off. Voinitzki and Astroff are left alone. 
The bells of the horses are heard outside. One 
after another, Sonia, the mother-in-law, and the old 
woman servant enter the room saying: "They've 
gone ! " Described, this appears to be insignificant ; 
seen, acted as it is with incomparable naturalness, 
it is indescribably effective. In this scene a par- 
ticular mood, which we have all felt, is captured and 
rendered; a certain chord is struck which exists in 
all of us : that kind of " toothache at heart " which 
we feel when a sudden parting takes place and we 
are left behind. The parting need not necessarily 
be a sad one. But the tenor of our life is 
interrupted. As a rule the leaves of life are turned 
over so quickly and noiselessly by Time that we 
are not aware of the process. In the case of a 
sudden parting we hear the leaf of life turn over 
and fall back into the great blurred book of the 
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past, read, finished, and irrevocable. It is this 
hearing of the turning leaf which Tchekoff has 
rendered merely by three people coming into the 
room one after another and saying, "They've 
gone!" 

.The intonation with which the old servant said 
" They've gone " — an intonation of peculiar cheer- 
fulness with which servants love to underline what 
is melancholy — was marvellous. Finally AstrofF 
goes. Voinitzki's mother reads a pamphlet by the 
lamp-light, the clatter of the horses' hoofs and the 
jingling of bells are heard dying away in the 
distance, and Voinitzki and Sonia set to work at 
their accounts, and the infinite monotony of their 
life begins once more. 

The play is received at every performance by 
the audience, although it has been played nearly 
a hundred times, with boundless enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER II 

MOSCOW TO KHAR6IN 

T STARTED from Moscow on my journey 
•*- across the plains on the 2nd May. The 
trains were running four times a week as in times 
of peace, as they are at present There were 
seven officers on board the train, a few officials, 
and two war correspondents, besides myself. Lord 
Brooke, Reuter's correspondent, M. de la Salle of 
the Agence Havas^ and Mr Hamilton of the 
Manchester Guardian. I made the acquaintance 
of the officers, who were friendly in the extreme. 
There was, however, in this paradise a snake in 
the shape of a merchant from Vladivostock, who, 
I was told, was fabulously rich. His avocations 
lead him to read the English newspapers. He 
was consequently appalled by the fact that re- 
presentatives of the Morning Post and Reuter's 
Agency were going to the seat of war. Reuter's 
Agency, he told me, was the worst Reuter's 
Agency he invested with just the same Machia- 
vellic and mysterious qualities with which a certain 
section of the French during the Dreyfus case 
attributed to that terrible intangible "Syndicat" 
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The chief object of the Agency was, he told me, to 
ruin Russia. With this purpose it was sending to 
all parts of the world professional liars, men of un- 
bridled fancy, complete unscrupulousness, with 
imlimited wealth at their disposal, who were to 
poison the currents of popular opinion at all their 
sources. 

He evidently instilled his ideas into the heads 
of the officers, who were simple-minded men. (I 
met several of them later on), and after a time a 
marked coolness in their manner became visible. 
The suspecting man of commerce prophesied that 
we should not be allowed to go farther than Irkutsk, 
and I imagine the result of his suspicions was that 
a telegram was sent somewhere, either to Kharbin 
or St Petersburg, to know who we were. All our 
papers were in order, and at Irkutsk we were 
allowed to continue our journey. 

The journey struck one by its ease and rapidity, 
since when I started from London the impression 
prevailed that the railway would certainly be blown 
up, that trains fell into the half-frozen lakes, and 
that open railway trucks were the only form of 
accommodation. 

As far as Irkutsk I travelled in the ordinary 
express, which has comfortable first and second- 
class carriages, a dining-room, a pianoforte, a bath- 
room, and a small library of Russian literature. 
The journey from Moscow to Irkutsk took nine 
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nights and eight days. Passenger trains consisting 
of first, second, and third-class carnages ran as 
usual from Irkutsk to Baikal Station. It was here 
that the real interest of the journey began. The 
lake was at that time crossed daily by two large 
ice-breakers, the Baikal and the Angara, which 
cleft through three feet of half-melted ice, the 
passage lasting four hours. Baikal Station is only 
a few hours' journey from Irkutsk. I arrived about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, and the steamer started 
at five. 

As we left, the scene was one of the most strange 
and beautiful I have ever witnessed. It had been a 
glorious day, and the sun in the cold, clear atmos- 
phere — an atmosphere that has a radiant purity 
which is quite indescribable — was gradually assum- 
ing the appearance of a red, fiery, arctic ball. In 
front of us was a silent sheet of ice, powdered with 
snow, white and spotless except for one long brown 
mark which had been made by the sledges. On the 
horizon in front of us a range of mountains was 
visible, whose summits seemed to disappear into 
a veil of snow made by the low-hanging clouds. 
It was impossible to discern where the mountains 
left off and where the clouds began ; in fact, this 
low range had not the appearance of mountains at 
all; it seemed as if we were making for some 
mysterious island, some miraculous reef of sapphires, 
so intense was the blue of these hills, so gem-like 
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the way they glinted in the cold air. To the right 
was another still lower and more distant range ; the 
intense deep blue faded here into a delicate and 
transparent sea-green — the colour of the transparent 
seas in the Greek islands — and these hills seemed 
like the phantom continuation of the other range — 
unearthly and filmy as a mirage. 

As we moved the steamer ploughed the ice into 
flakes, which leapt and scattered themselves in 
innumerable spiral shapes, fantastic flowers of ice 
and snow. As the sun sank lower the strangeness 
and beauty increased, for a faint pink halo pervaded 
the sky round the sun, which grew more and more 
fiery and metallic. I knew that I had never seen 
anything like this before, and yet I felt at the same 
time that I was looking on something which I had 
already seen. I racked my brains, and suddenly I 
became aware of what was teasing my mind. It 
was the recollection of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner. The following lines came into my head : — 

''And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerald." 

It was '' wondrous cold,'' and here in the distance 
seemed to be the ice as " green as emerald." Above 
us was the sun " no bigger than the moon," and as 
we ploughed through the ice which '' crackled and 
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growled" like "noises in a swound," I felt we might 
have been the first that ever burst into that ''silent 
sea." 

As the sun sank the whole sky was suffused with 
a pink glow, and the distant mountains seemed like 
ghostly caverns of ice. 

It was too cold to stay on deck and enjoy the 
beauty with any comfort, and one took refuge in 
the comfortable cabin, where an excellent dinner 
was ready. We arrived at eight o'clock ; it was 
dark, and the other ice-breaker was starting on its 
return journey to the strains of military music. 

I resumed my train journey about eleven o'clock 
at night. The train was so full that it was impos- 
sible not only to get a seat in the first or second 
class, but at first it seemed doubtful whether one 
would obtain a place of any kind in the train. On 
realising the situation I had jumped into a third- 
class carriage, which was at once invaded by a crowd 
of moujik women and children. An official screamed 
ineffectually that the carriage was reserved for 
the military, upon which an irate moujik waving a 
huge long loaf of bread (like an enormous truncheon) 
cried out, pointing to the seething and heterogeneous 
crowd : " Are we not military, also, one and all of 
us reservists?" — and they refused to move. This 
was the first example I had of a fact which was 
borne upon me over and over again during my 
sojourn among the Russians — namely, that if you 
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ask leave to do anything you will probably be told 
that it is quite impossible owing to Article 146 of 
Section IV. of such and such a regulation, or that 
you must get a paper signed by such and such an 
official — but if you do the thing it is probable that 
nobody will interfere with you ; there is a Teutonic 
mass of rules and regulations, but the Slav tempera- 
ment is not equal to the task of insisting on their 
literal execution. It is as if an elaborate bureau- 
cratic system were introduced into the internal 
administration of Ireland. One can imagine the 
result Sometimes one blesses Heaven for this 
fact ; at other times it seems to have its disadvan- 
tages, and one regrets the rigour of the game. 

The confusion was incredible, and one man, by 
the vehement way in which he flung himself and his 
property on his wooden seat, broke it and fell with 
a crash to the ground. The third-class carriages are 
formed in this way ; the carriage is not divided into 
separate compartments, but is like a corridor carriage, 
with no partition and no doors between the carriage 
proper and the passage ; it is divided into three 
sections, each section consisting of six plank beds : 
three on each side of the window, and one placed 
above the other, forming three storeys. There is 
besides this, a tier of seats against the windows in 
the passage at right angles to the regular seats. The 
occupant of a place has a right to the whole plank, 
so that he can lie down and sleep on it I gave up 
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my place in the first carnage as I had lost sight of 
luggage and servant, and went in search of them and 
of the guard. 

I found the guard, who stated that the train was 
full to overflowing, and that no further carriages 
would be added. I said I wanted four places, and 
that I did not mind if they were in the luggage van, 
or anywhere else. He took me to a carriage which 
was occupied mosdy by soldiers. It must be borne 
in mind that the train by which I was travelling was 
not a military one, and that these soldiers were stray 
offshoots going to join their respective regiments. 

The guard told the soldiers to make room for me, 
my servant, and two travelling companions. It 
seemed to me an impossible task ; but it was done. 
I was presently encamped on a plank near the 
ceiling in the passage, at right angles to the 
regular seats. I soon fell into a deep sleep. The 
next thing I remember was being wakened at sun- 
rise by a furious scuffle. A party of Chinese coolies 
— for all I knew then they may have been man- 
darins or yamen — had invaded the train. They 
were drunk, and spat and slobbered, and the soldiers 
with one voice cried, "Get out, Chinese." They 
were bundled backwards and forwards, rolled up 
and down the passage like a football, and were 
eventually allowed to settle on the platform outside 
the train. I did not go to sleep again. It was too 
interesting to sleep, and from my suspended plank I 
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enjoyed myself more than I have ever done in any 
theatre. The soldiers began to get up. One of 
them, dressed in a scarlet shirt, stood against the 
window and reverently said his prayers towards the 
rising sun, with many signs of the Cross. A little 
later a stowaway arrived ; stowaways who travel in 
trains in Russia without tickets are called " hares." 
He was detected by the under guard, who advised 
him to get under the seat during the visit of the 
ticket collector. This he did ; he remained under 
the seat about an hour and a half, until the ticket 
collector paid his visit Then he crept from his 
hiding-place and squeezed in among the crowd in 
the carriage ; the ticket collector frequently returned, 
but on every occasion he managed to escape notice 
by letting himself be crushed almost to a jelly by the 
other passengers. 

My first day was one of sordid isolation. In my 
side bunk near the ceiling I could merely observe, 
but was unable to fraternise with my fellow-creatures. 
This was not to last I was forced to lie down all 
day owing to a cut on my foot This fact became 
known, and in the evening I was offered a bed on 
the ground floor, so to speak, in the central division 
of the carriage. I at once moved into it The re- 
maining storeys of the division were occupied by four 
soldiers and a sailor. They had all come from differ- 
ent parts of Russia. My two immediate neighbours 
were Little Russians ; one was a Cossack. Never 
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in my life have I been so well treated, so well looked 
after, or better entertained. One of the Little 
Russians constituted himself into a sort of slave. 
He brought me tea, cleaned up the carriage, 
guessed one's every need. These soldiers asked 
me where I came from, but were not much the 
wiser when I said London. But Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and America were, they said, 
the only important Powers. We discussed countries 
and languages, and the debate was closed by one of 
them saying that there was no doubt that French 
was the most difficult tongue, and Russian the 
easiest The French, they said, were a clever 
people. "As clever as you?" I asked. "No," 
they answered, " not so clever as us, but when we 
say clever we mean nice.'' 

The next day I gradually made the acquaintance 
of all the occupants of the compartment. They 
divided the day into what they called " occupation " 
and " relaxation." Occupation consisted of busying 
oneself with something, that is, reading, constructing 
a musical instrument — one of the soldiers was making 
a violin — reading aloud, or making a " composition." 

" Relaxation " consisted of playing cards, doing 
card tricks, telling stories, or singing songs. My 
fellow travellers played a game of cards which 
baffled my understanding. Two people play and 
the cards are equally divided on the table. A hand 
of five cards is chosen and the game begins. When 
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the five cards are played five more are chosen 
indiscriminately firom the visible pack, so that all 
bother of thinking what might be in one's adversary's 
hand is avoided. The soldiers had two meals a day 
— dinner and tea — their rations consisting of three 
pounds of black bread, half a pound of meat, and 
cabbage soup. Sometimes they read aloud from 
some volumes of Gogol and Poushkin I had with 
me. They began anywhere in the book and 
stopped anywhere, and always thought it interesting. 
One of them pointed out to another the famous 
letter in Poushkin's Evegenie Oniegin and said that 
it was very good. I asked him to read a poem 
called Bjesi, which is about the little demons that 
lead the sledge driver astray in a snow-storm. He 
said it was good because one could sing it. 

The soldiers had not read much. They have no 
time ; but the book I found that they had nearly all 
of them read was Milton's Paradise Lost When 
two years ago a schoolmaster in the Tambov 
Government told me that Paradise Lost was the 
most popular book in the village library I was 
astonished, and thought it an isolated instance. At 
a fair at Moscow, during Passion Week last year, I 
noticed that there were five or six different editions 
of translations of Milton's poem, with illustrations, 
ranging in price from 12 roubles to 30 kopecks, and 
while I was looking at one of them a moujik came 
up to me and advised me to buy it " It's very 
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interesting/' he said. ''It makes one laugh and 
cry." I now understand why Milton is to the 
Russian peasantry what Shakespeare is to the 
German nation. They like the narrative of super- 
natural events which combine the fantasy of a fairy 
tale and the authority of the Scriptures — the school- 
master in Tambov also told me that the peasants 
refused to read historical novels or stories because 
they said they were mere "inventions (Vwidoomki)" 
— some of it makes them laugh, and the elevated 
language gives them the same pleasure as being in 
church. It is possible to purchase Paradise Lost at 
almost any village booth. I bought an illustrated 
edition at a small side station between Kharbin and 
Baikal. Another English author who is universally 
popular, not among the soldiers but with the officers, 
the professional and upper and middle classes, is 
Jerome K. Jerome. He has for the present genera- 
tion become a popular classic in the same way as 
Dickens did for the preceding generation. It was 
possible to buy a cheap edition of his works at every 
railway station where there was a bookstall between 
Moscow and Kharbin. 

Conan Doyle's books were also universally 
popular. I never came across an officer who had 
not heard of Sherlock Holmes. The officers used 
to take in a great quantity of magazines. These 
magazines consisted largely of translations from the 
English ; from the works of Jerome, Wells, Kipling, 
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Conan Doyle, Marie Corelli, and Mrs Humphry 
Ward. Officers used often to ask me who was the 
most popular English author. I used to answer 
that I thought it was Rudyard Kipling. This 
used to astonish them as they considered him 
rather childish. But then his stories lose all 
their salt in translation. Mrs Humphry Ward, 
they used to say» was a really serious author. 
Translations of Wells and Conan Doyle used 
to be running as serials in several magazines at 
a time. 

Far the most cultivated of the men in the train 
was the sailor; he had read Gogol, Tolstoi, 
Tourgeneff, and Poushkin, but of him more 
anon. 

In the evening a bearded soldier, who hailed 
from Tomsk, came and asked me if I would mind 
writing my name down on a piece of paper as he 
wished to mention in a letter home that he had 
seen me. In the course of conversation he said 
he had never seen an Englishman before, but that 
he had been told by sailors that Englishmen were 
easy to get on with and clean, much cleaner than 
Russians. 

He told me his story, which was melancholy in 
the extreme. He had fallen asleep on sentry go, 
and had been deprived of nearly all the rights of a 
human being ; he seemed to be absolutely without 
any spark of hope. The conversation ended in an 
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exchange of stories among the soldiers. One of 
them told me a story about a priest He was 
doubtful as to whether I knew what a priest meant, 
and to explain it to me he said, ''a priest, you 
know, is a man who always lies." 

I asked the bearded man if he knew any stories. 
He at once sat down and began a fairy tale 
(Skaska). It was called the "Merchant's Son." 
It took an hour and a half to tell. I think it is 
in one of Mr Lang's " Fairy Books." I asked the 
man if he had read it He said that he had been 
told it; that he could remember nothing he read 
but everything he was told. He told the tale 
beautifully; the narrative was interlarded with 
dialogue; the epithets and the attributes of each 
of the persons in the story were repeated every 
time they were mentioned in the true Epic manner. 
I feel certain that he recounted it to me, word for 
word, as it had been told to him. In this way the 
Homeric poems were handed down from one* 
generation to another. The moment the man 
finished he began another called "Ivan the Little 
Fool," but I interrupted to undress and lie down, 
as I foresaw that the tale would be what the White 
Knight said about his song, ''It's long, but it's 
very, very beautiful." It was long. It was one 
o'clock in the morning when he finished it But 
to be told a really good long story, by a real story 
teller, till you go to sleep is an ideal and imwonted 
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experience in a journey. In Russia there are many 
such mute inglorious Kiplings and Stevensons. 

When the story came to an end I was asked 
to tell them a story. I tried to relate the '' Digit 
of the Moon/' but when I had got half-way through 
I became aware that I had made an initial con- 
fusion by having stated that the prince had to guess 
riddles instead of having to put them. 

I said that I had gone wrong and must stop and 
tell another story. 

They said, " It doesn't matter, the story is very 
good as far as it goes." 

Then a soldier told me a story which seemed 
to me to be well known ; at least I have either 
read it or its equivalent in some such book as 
Mr Sidgwick's delightful exercises in Greek prose 
or in some French grammar. The hero of the 
story being Frederick the Great, or the Sultan, 
or some other popular monarch. This is how the 
soldier told it me — I repeat it because he gave 
it an original turn. The Tsar, he said, summoned 
the patriarch of the Church and informed him that 
unless he was capable, on being simimoned to an 
audience, of answering three questions he would be 
executed. The patriarch, who was a simple man, 
and unable to answer questions without previous 
notice, went away heavy at heart On the way home, 
however, he met with a miller, and the miller said 
to him : '* Holy Patriarch, why are you so gloomy ? " 
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The patriarch told him the cause of his distress. 
" Is that all," said the miller, '* Leave the matter 
to me ; I will on the appointed day dress up in your 
clothes, impersonate you, and answer the questions." 
When the appointed day arrived the miller went 
to the palace dressed up as the patriarch, and the 
Tsar put him the following question. 

''How many stars," he asked, "are there in 
the sky?" 

"Nine hundred thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven," answered the miller. 

" How do you know.^ " said the Tsar. 

" Your majesty has only to count them," replied 
the miller, "to be convinced that my estimate is 
correct" 

** Well," said the Tsar, " we will pass on to the 
second question. How much am I worth ? That 
is to say, not how rich am I, nor what is my price, 
but what is my exact value, stated in terms of 
money ? " 

The miller thought a little, and then said : " Our 
blessed Saviour was sold for thirty pieces of silver ; 
your majesty is neither an entire divinity nor an 
entire mortal, ' Too dark for heaven and too divine 
for earth,' as the poet Lermontof says, I should 
therefore split the difference, and say that your 
majesty is worth exactly fifteen pieces of silver." 

" Well," said the Tsar, " you have guessed two 
questions, but you must now answer the third and 
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most difficult of the three. What am I thinking at 
the present moment ? " 

" Your majesty," answered the miller, " is thinking 
that I am the holy patriarch, whereas I am in reality 
merely a miller in wolfs clothing," The Tsar 
laughed, and gave the miller a present, and sent 
him about his business." 

The soldier then added, and this was the original 
turn he gave to the story, if the story already 
exists in this form. " The miller lives in Moscow 
and I have seen htm'' 

I must pass over the next day, which was much 
like the preceding one. We were to arrive at 
Manchuria Station in the night or the early morn- 
ing, and as it was our last evening the soldiers 
entertained me with songs. Here the sailor came 
to the fore and sang song after song; some of 
his own composition. There were some splendid 
singers in the train, but the sailor was the only 
one who had a really good voice among my com- 
panions. These soldiers came from so many 
different parts of Russia that they had a difficulty 
in finding a song which they all knew. They sang, 
however, the song of the Siberian exiles " Glorious 
sea of the holy Baikal," which is one of the most 
melting melodies in the world. They sing in parts 
with great accuracy and in perfect tune. At Man- 
churia Station in the cold dawn I said good-bye to 
my friends who had treated me so kindly and 
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entertained me so well. I thought how little one 
half of the world knows about the other. These 
good-natured, simple, amusing, and quick people 
are thought by half the world to be sodden brutes, 
little better than beasts. Of the war they spoke 
little and as all soldiers speak of any war. But I 
was struck by a remark that the sailors made who 
had been to Nagasaki. One of the soldiers said 
the Japanese were a savage race, and probably 
fought with twisted scimitars, upon which the sailor 
cut him short by saying: "They are a charming, 
clean people, far more cultivated than you or I." 
One of the soldiers said he thought it would have 
been a far more sensible arrangement if the dispute 
had been settled by a single combat between Count 
Lamsdorff and Marquis I to. 

At Manchuria Station the commercial gentleman, 
who had regarded correspondents with suspicion, 
informed me that it was very doubtful if we should 
be allowed to cross the frontier into Manchuria. 

After we had interviewed the " Commandant " of 
the station and been given our papers, he seemed 
rather mortified. He asked me how I had enjoyed 
travelling with the soldiers. I said that I had 
been very kindly treated and excellently entertained. 
This seemed to disturb him very much, and he 
remarked that the soldiers were naive people and 
that I could not deceive him as easily as I could 
them. I afterwards overheard him discussing with 
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the officers the inadvisability of letting Englishmen 
mingle with the soldiers and worm out of them 
forbidden information. The result was when I 
and my two companions were comfortably settled 
in a third-class compartment, whither some of the 
soldiers had followed us, we were requested to 
move into another carriage. As we had settled 
down for the night we said we would prefer to 
remain where we were. The train started and 
three Cossacks were presently sent to guard us. 
Two sat in the passage opposite to us and one 
lay down on the floor between our bunks. The 
soldiers asked them what they were doing. They 
answered, ''We have been told to guard these 
men; but they are not doing anything; they are 
sleeping." "Perhaps," one of the soldiers sug- 
gested, "they ought not to have come here." 
As it turned out our commercial friend had 
unwittingly done us a service, for a pickpocket 
had found his way into the train, and, except us, 
everybody in the carriage was robbed. 

The next morning we did move into another 
carriage where there was more room, and by the 
time we arrived at Tzitzikar Station I think the 
officers must have received some answer to their 
inquiries with regard to us ; as a marked change in 
their manner amounting to extreme deference was 
visible. 

The journey to Kharbin passed off without any 
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the new town consists of government offices, a 
church, a hotel and some hospitals, and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. That was true then ; but now all is 
changed. You arrive at a gigantic station built in 
the arUnouveau style, which has spread like a disease 
from Germany over the whole of Russia. The old 
Station has been converted into a hospital. In 
front of the station is a spacious boulevard leading 
to the bank, and you have at once the impression 
that you are in town. When I arrived in May I 
felt that I had come to the house on the marsh. 
I eventually found rooms in the Hotel Oriant, 
which I think must be the most expensive hotel 
in the world; it is kept by two ex-convicts, with 
squinting eyes and a criminal expression ; and the 
prices of food and lodging were exalted beyond 
dreams of Ritz. 

The bedroom was damp and dirty, and cost 15s. 
a day, without the bed. I have with me now a bill 
for a small supper, which, for two people, amounted 
to 72 roubles. The population of Kharbin consists 
almost entirely of ex-convicts and Chinamen. This 
fact did not surprise me, and I agreed with a 
Frenchman who said to me, " On a raison de dire 
qu'il faut avour tu6 p^re et m^re pour venir vivre 
dans un tel pays." 

The cab drivers were all ex-convicts, and fearful 
tales were told one of how, if dissatisfied with their 
fares, they merely killed you and threw your body 
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into the street On the return home an officer told 
me how a cabman driving him home had thanked 
him for driving with him, and when the officer 
asked why, had explained that the presence of 
an officer was a guarantee of safety, and that the 
night before he had been set upon by two thieves 
who had beaten him till he gave up all his money, 
warning him that if he screamed he would be 
stabbed. They had then proceeded to strip him, 
and finding a watch concealed in his sock they 
had beaten him again. The authority of the 
police in Kharbin seems to be non-existent 
Kharbin is now called the Chicago of the East 
This is not a compliment to Chicago. I only 
stayed there a week on the way out, and not at 
all on the return journey; but from accounts I 
heard it is now a changed city, full of Greeks, 
who do an enormous trade, and theatres and 
music-halls. It was the Cape Town of the war. 

When we arrived at Kharbin we were told that 
it was impossible to go any further; that the 
correspondents at Mukden were on the point of 
returning, and that Admiral Alexieff himself was 
expected. This was a fact. I was told that 
the plan of campaign was a general retreat to 
Kharbin, which was to become the headquarters 
of General Kouropatkin, and that he would not 
advance thence until he had what he considered 
to be a sufficient number of troops. 
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A week later a meeting took place between 
General Kouropatkin and the Viceroy at Mukden, 
and whether or not it was the result of this inter- 
view, the forward movement south was begun which 
ended in the battle of Wa-fan-go. 

Among business men whom I met, there was 
a certain feeling of relief that the war had broken 
out, that the uneasiness and suspense had been 
put an end to, and that the matter would be 
settled one way or another. They criticised, 
however, the manner in which the negotiations 
had been carried on most violently. One man 
said to me if you carry on negotiations in such 
a manner you should have 100,000 men ready 
to back you up, whereas in the whole of Man- 
churia, when the war broke out, there were not 
more than 60,000 men.'' It appeared that after the 
battle of the Yalu General Mischenko had only 
eighteen sotnias, and there were only a few regiments 
of infantry at Liaoyang. 

In fact, the Japanese might have marched to 
Mukden and taken it without risk and without loss. 
That they did not do so is, I suppose, to be attributed 
to the fact that they thought they would capture the 
whole of the Russian army at Liaoyang, and had 
made their plans accordingly, and considered conse- 
quently that the more troops the Russians poured 
into Manchuria the better. 

After staying a week in this depressing centre I 
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travelled to Mukden in great luxury owing to the 
courtesy of General Holodovsky, who gave me a 
place in a first-class carriage, which was reserved for 
him. He was a charming and cultivated man, with 
a passion for out-of-door sports and oriental china. 
He was also responsible for the admirable fortifica- 
tions which were constructed at Liaoyang, and 
further south between Liaoyang and Ta-shi-chiao. 1 1 
only took a day and two nights to reach Mukden. 

On arriving at Mukden one is aware that one has 
left the Western world far behind one ; Kharbin is 
a great modem abortion ; Mukden is an oriental 
masterpiece. It is said to resemble Pekin on a 
smaller scale, to be a miniature Pekin. It is a large 
square town surrounded by an extremely thick 
dilapidated wall, round which you can walk. Inside 
it are masses of closely-packed one-storied houses 
divided up into innumerable small alleys, and inter- 
sected by two or three main streets, in which the 
shops riot in an extravagance of oriental sign-posts ; 
huge blue and red boots, bespangled with gold stars, 
hanging in front of the bootmakers, golden and 
vari-coloured shields and banners hanging in front 
of other shops ; theatres, each with a great clang- 
ii^ gong sounding incessantly to attract the passer- 
by; add to all this, the sunshine, the brilliant 
colouring of the people's clothes, the "tinkling 
temple bells and the spicy garlic smells," and even 
if you have never been further than Mukden, when 
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you return to the damp and drizzle of London, the 
wet pavements, the rawness, the fog, and the half- 
light, you will hear the East calling — ^you will long 
for the *' day and the dust and the ecstasy." 

The palace, which is deserted and yet contains a 
collection of priceless art-treasures, jewels and china 
and embroidery and delicately illuminated MSS. 
locked up in mouldering cupboards, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Its courtyards are carpeted with luxuriant 
grass, its fantastic, dilapidated wooden walls, carven, 
painted and twisted into strange shapes such as you 
see on an oriental vase. The planks are rotten and 
mouldering, the walls eaten with rain and damp ; 
and one thanks Heaven that it is so, that nothing 
has been restored. Nothing lives for ever ; is it not 
then better that the shapes and buildings whose 
transitory existence delights the eyes of mortals be 
left in their beauty, left to live and grow ever more 
beautiful as they decay in obedience to the gradual 
change of time than to suffer the affront and the 
mutilation of man's brutal and hideous rejuvenating 
process ? 

Mukden reminded me of Hans Andersen's fairy 
tales: its buildings and its inhabitants, the shops, 
the temples, the itinerant vendors in the street, the 
sounding gongs, the grotesque signs and quaint 
fantastic images, seem to belong to the realm of 
childish troUdom. Here it was, one feels, that the 
Emperor of China, of whom Andersen tells, sat and 
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sighed for the song of the nightingale, when his 
artificial, metallic singing-bird suddenly snapped and 
ceased to sing. Still more enchanting in the same 
order of things are the tombs of Pai-ling and Pu- 
ling : here the delicate, gorgeous-coloured, and fan- 
tastic buildings which protect the remains of the Man- 
churian dynasty are approached by wild wood-ways, 
paths of soft grass and alleys of aromatic and 
slumber-scented trees. 

The high, quaint towers and ramparts which sur- 
round the tombs — in China all the houses are of one 
story, and the sacred monuments are high, for the 
reason that the Chinese say that only spirits can live 
in high buildings — are in the same state of semi- 
dilapidation ; the brilliant colours are half-faded, the 
stairways are rotten, and overgrown with moss and 
grass. Here one feels that in some secluded attic 
at the top of a creaking stair, among the cobwebs 
and the dust and the starved wild flowers, surely 
here the sleeping beauty of the wood is slumbering, 
obstinately slumbering, lest she awake to hear the 
noise of shrapnel, and to see to what base use men 
can employ their energy and their ingenuity. 

After I had stayed a week in General Holodovsk/s 
railway carriage, daily apologising for so protracted 
a visit, I moved into the town, to the Der-lung-djen, 
which means the inn of the dragon. It consisted of 
a spacious courtyard, full of horses, surrounded by a 
low storied series of rooms, right against the southern 
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wall of the town, and close to the southern gate. 
Here I engaged a Chinese boy and a mafoo (groom), 
and lived for sixteen days. Several of the war cor- 
respondents lived there also, and it would have been 
a period of delicious ease had one not been aware 
that exciting events were happening just out of one's 
reach, and had we not been tormented by the desire 
to be there also. My first impressions of the Chinese 
consisted of respect mingled with wonder at their 
extraordinary dexterity, cleverness, and competence. 
My Chinese boy informed me, after he had been 
with me a day, that I ought to raise his wages, since 
he came from Canton, and was therefore clean, 
whereas he said "Chinese man dirty." His name 
was Afoo; he spoke Pidgin- Russian. I saw from 
the first that he thought the idea of going further 
south to Liaoyang or anywhere near the front was 
silly. The Chinaman is essentially a man of peace. 
War he considers the greatest folly under the sun. 
A soldier — ^that is to say, a fighting man — is to him 
the scum of the earth. (The Duke of Wellington 
made the same remark about the rank-and-file of the 
British army.) To fight is to be guilty in his eyes 
of the worst form of vulgarity. It is no wonder, 
then, that, when he heard I was intending to go to 
Liaoyang, he remarked that his father was ill at 
Kharbin, and his wife not so well as might be 
expected at Tientsin, and asked leave to visit them, 
which I refused. He was clever, but casual ; capable, 
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but obstinate ; and urbane without being rude. One 
day I told him he was stupid. ''Of course/' he 
answered, ^'I am stupid. If I were not stupid I 
should not be your servant, but a mandarin." 

I have certainly never at any period of my life 
been so well looked after, nor had my needs minis- 
tered to, my unspoken wants guessed, and my 
habits divined so well as during these peaceful days 
at the Der-lung-djen by Afoo. It was when the 
correspondents gave a dinner-party that the Chinese 
boys displayed their talents. Then all their pride 
came out; their desire to show they were better 
and more capable than the servants of our guests ; 
then their quickness, agility, and dexterity were 
manifest in their highest degree. 

The question which one is at once asked is, what 
was the attitude of the Chinese towards the Russians 
and towards the war ? Their attitude towards the 
war was simple enough, but their dealings with the 
Russians and what they felt about them is, I think, 
a more complicated question. 

When I arrived at Mukden the population there 
was deriving great profit from the war. They were 
selling com and carts and every conceivable com- 
modity to the Russians at fancy prices. The 
educated Chinese used to tell me that it was neither 
the Russians nor the Japanese that they feared, but 
the possible breaking loose of the Chinese army. 

The situation was, therefore, as if Scotland had 
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been occupied by France and invaded by Germany, 
and the Scotch people were vaguely hostile to the 
French and guardedly friendly to the Germans, but 
quaking with terror at the thought of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh being looted by the Scots Guards. 

The Russians have behaved as cleverly in theory 
as one can behave to the Chinese, and yet the 
result has not been altogether successful. I will 
try and point out why. 

The Russians have in no way interfered with the 
internal justice or administration of China. Chinese 
justice pursues its uncompromising course. It is 
not more unjust than occidental justice, but it is 
different Its object is to punish crime. As all 
oriental races, the Chinese are indifferent to death 
and impervious to the minor forms of legal torture, 
such as mere flogging. The law, therefore, is 
necessarily severe, and less sentimental than ours. 
They have a rule, that for every crime which is 
brought to the notice of the law a criminal must 
perish, or someone must perish — one crime, one 
criminal; one criminal, one head off somewhere. 
If the criminal chooses, however, he can procure 
an understudy, who suffers in his stead. 

"The difficulty is to find 
A trusty friend who will not mind." 

It is not as a matter of fact very difficult, and can 
be done if you are willing to spend a little money. 
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It is impossible for a Chinaman to be condemned to 
death unless he confesses that he is guilty of the 
crime of which he is accused, and the accused is 
tortured daily — there are many exceptions and 
grounds of mitigation — until he confesses, then his 
head is cut off. The advantage of this system is 
that a thing like the Dreyfus case, which dis- 
members and convulses a whole nation, is im- 
possible, and the main object is achieved. The 
Chinese have recognised the fact that ideal justice 
is impossible, that it is very difficult to lay hands 
on the true offender, that human things are so 
complicated that to apportion the right measure of 
blame is a task too high for man, and that since 
things are so, and crime must be repressed, crime 
itself must be punished, and it is. The only com- 
petent judges of the question, i.e. men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of Chinese in- 
stitutions, say that Chinese law is better adapted to 
ensure the punishment of a greater number of guilty 
persons than the English law; and that although 
innocent men may be occasionally punished (a case 
which sometimes occurs in Europe also), the well- 
being of the mass is better preserved than by a 
system in which sentiment plays a larger part 

Again, the Chinese penal code has been char- 
acterised as being remarkable for the conciseness 
and simplicity of its style, its businessltkeness and 
absence of verbiage. 
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Another good point is that the judge, if not 
influenced by bribery, may endeavour to give a 
common-sense verdict; he is not bound by pre- 
cedents, and he can overrule the custom if he sees 
his way. to a reasonable course of action. To try 
and make the Chinese adopt occidental methods — to 
give them the benefit of the Code Napoleon, or the 
beautifully simple system of English or Scotch 
law, would be disastrous. This the Russians have 
recognised. They have grasped the great fact that 
nobody can govern the Chinese but the Chinese, 
and have acted upon it 

Secondly, they have absolutely forbidden all 
religious propaganda. 

There is nothing but praise to be said on the 
subject of our missionaries at Mukden or Liaoyang : 
they are men for whom I have the greatest respect 
and admiration ; men who, this winter, have done 
great and admirable work among the refugees 
driven to Mukden from their devastated homes. 
But treating the question in the abstract the Chinese 
cannot fail to appreciate facts such as the German 
occupation of Kiaw-chaw; they must have learnt 
by now that the missionary is the first step in a 
sequence of things, the ultimate stages of which are 
gunboat, concession and occupation ; and it may be 
doubted whether it is not rather presumptuous on 
our part to try and convert the Chinese, for are 
we so sure that the life led as the result of our 
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methods, our morality, and our religion, is superior 
to theirs ? However that may be, I think one can 
safely say that if you wish to get on well with the 
Chinese the less you try to convert them the better, 
and the Russians have never made the slightest 
effort in that direction. 

Thirdly, the Russians have no racial antipathy 
to the yellow race. The Russian soldiers and the 
Chinese fraternise as people belonging to the same 
race and the same class, and not only the soldiers, 
but the officers treat the Chinese lower classes, and 
let themselves be treated, with great and good- 
natured familiarity. This seems to me to account 
for the success of the Russians in getting on with 
the Chinese, and for their failure in making them- 
selves respected. 

The main facts about the Chinese in Manchuria 
are, firstly, that they are hostile to any foreign 
occupation, and that they regard Russian-man, 
English-man, German-man as one and the same — 
namely, robber-man or Hun-hutze. That is the 
principal point, the rest is merely a question of 
detail. To the Japanese they are, and will be, 
favourable according to how far they consider they 
will be successful in turning the Russians out of 
Manchuria, but I do not fancy they would like a 
Japanese occupation, and during the Chinese War 
the Japanese although they behaved better than 
the Europeans because their troops were better 
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disciplined, were nevertheless unflinchingly severe 
towards the Chinese. 

Secondly, the situation has been altered by the 
change in the circumstances by the fact that occu- 
pation in times of peace and occupation in times of 
war are two separate things. 

On the whole the Russians treat the Chinese 
exceedingly well. Russian soldiers who rob or 
molest the Chinese are treated with extreme 
severity. A soldier who is convicted of twice 
having robbed a Chinaman can be hanged. It is 
said that the familiarity with which the Russians 
treat the Chinese lowers their prestige. This is 
no doubt true, but does not seem to me to be of 
great importance. Mr Whigham, in his book on 
Manchuria, says that no one will persuade him the 
Chinaman prefers justice to sympathy or likes to be 
pushed off the pavement into the middle of the road 
The situation is now different owing to the fact of 
the war. The war is, to say the least of it, a 
nuisance to the Chinese, and the Russians are the 
outward and visible sign of the war. 

Considering the fact that the Chinese are hostile 
to the Russians in the war question, it seems to me 
marvellous that so few cases of friction occurred. 
I imagine this is due to the extraordinary cleverness 
and supple adaptability of the Chinese to the 
circumstances. I was buying a shirt one day in 
Liaoyang, a thin silk shirt such as the Russians all 
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wore in the summer. The shop-keeper thought at 
first I was a Russian soldier, and patted me on the 
back and said, ''Shang-ho hodjia," which means 
good old fellow. I then said I was an Englishman, 
upon which his manner became deferential, and he 
said, ^'Englishman good man, Russian man bad 
man." 

The missionaries tell me, and I have frequently 
repeated the argument as if it was my own idea, 
that what the Chinese object to is not the familiar 
treatment they experience at the hands of the 
Russians, but the inconsistency of the treatment. 
That they are arm-in-arm with them at one moment 
and kick them the next 

But if this is true of the Russians it is equally 
true of the English, and it comes about in this way. 
I have seen this occur also over and over again. 
The Englishman is treating the Chinaman with 
what he thinks, and with what is, perfect fairness 
and friendliness. The Chinaman suddenly ex- 
asperates him beyond all endurance, and then the 
Englishman kicks him. The net result of this is 
that the Englishman kicks the Chinaman if he is 
angry, and does not ever go arm-in-arm with him. 
The Russian goes arm-in-arm with the Chinaman, 
and does not kick him if he is angry, but only if he 
is drunk; and if he, drunk or sober, maltreats a 
Chinaman he is liable to be hanged. 

The result ought to be that the Chinaman should 
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respect the Englishman more and like the Russians 
better. This would be true in times of peace, but it 
is the Russians and not the English who are making 
war in China. 

It must be remembered that, unless you have 
spent all your life in China, it is difficult to treat 
the Chinese consistently owing to the fact that they 
are certain at some time or other to exasperate you 
to madness. 

The Russians consider our treatment of the 
Chinese brutal, and it is true that I only once saw 
a Russian kick a Chinaman, and he, the Russian, 
was drunk. I was, on the other hand, constantly 
amazed at the way in which the soldiers allowed 
themselves to be positively bullied at times by the 
Chinese. The truth of the matter is that the 
Russians get on perfectly well with the Chinese — 
whether the Chinese respect them more or less than 
Englishmen or others is neither here nor there — 
but no amount of getting on well will compensate 
for the fact that the Russians are not only occupy- 
ing their country but making war in it. Therefore 
the question of treatment has become a question 
of detail sunk in the larger fact of the war. I 
think the Russians have often been inconsistent in 
their treatment of the Chinese, or rather that this 
inconsistency is carried further in their case owing 
to the fact of the war, and the Chinese, being an 
element of that fact, the Russians have, I think, often 
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behaved far too leniently to the Chinese when these 
have shown themselves openly hostile to them, and 
then exasperated at the result they suddenly adopt 
a severer method which affects the innocent rather 
than the guilty. Whenever I saw a Chinaman 
arrested for complicity with the Japanese or the 
Hun-hutzes he invariably escaped. 
The matter can be briefly summed up as follows : — 
The Chinaman has no inborn hatred of the 
stranger, but detests the foreign occupation and 
foreigners who come with a purpose, such as to 
obtain concessions or other things, which they know 
in the long run mean occupation. 

The Russians get on well with the Chinese, who 
accepted their rule, which was easy and light, 
quietly and cheerfully in times of peace ; but now 
that they are the outward and visible manifestation 
not only of occupation, but of war and all its 
horrors, they wish them at Jericho. It is very 
difficult to get the Chinese to express an outspoken 
opinion on such things. One Chinaman told me he 
considered all the foreigners who infested Manchuria 
— including the Japanese — as robber-men. The 
Chinese suffer also greatly at the hands of the 
interpreters who have taken service with the 
Russians. These men are rascals of the lowest 
form. They extort money from the wretched 
peasants under the threat of denouncing them as 
Hun-hutzes, and I have no doubt that they fre 
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quently betray the Russians whenever an occasion 
occurs. I saw one of these men who returned to 
Mukden from Liaoyang after the Japanese occupa- 
tion of that city. He was asked by an officer what 
was going on at Liaoyang. "The Japanese," he 
replied, " have burnt most of the houses." 

'' What Japanese general is in command ? " asked 
the officer. 

"His name in Chinese is the following," he 
replied, saying a long and unpronounceable con- 
catenation of syllables. 

Now, if his name had been Nodzu or Oku, it 
would have been the same in Chinese. He merely 
wished not to say. 

There was one interpreter who was attached to 
the battery with whom I subsequently lived, named 
Mishka, whom I could not help liking. I have 
no doubt he was a scoundrel, but a sympathetic 
scoundrel. One day he led two Cossacks into 
temptation, and took them to a place where they 
drank and looted. 

He was told on the morrow that he must be 
beaten, and was given the choice of being sent to 
the Chinese magistrate or being beaten by a Cossack. 
He said he would rather neither course were 
adopted. When he was told that it was absolutely 
necessary he chose to be punished by the Cossack. 

For a week afterwards he avoided the officers 
and would not come near the colonel. At last, 
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on being asked the reason, he said : " My ashamed" 
(moia stidno). The Chinese peasants showed ex- 
traordinary patience in the manner in which they 
bore the deprivations and sufferings which were 
the result of the war. These sufferings were 
very great, especially in the villages south of 
Mukden, which are now all deserted, the inhabi- 
tants having fled to the town. While a fight 
was actually going on the Chinaman used gener- 
ally to dig a hole in the ground — a small catacomb 
— and thatch it with kowliang, and there conceal 
himself with his wife and his family until the fight 
was over, creeping out every now and then to make 
tea. The interpreters who followed the troops were 
perfectly used to the firing, and did not care a fig. 
They were tough individuals, and I saw one — he 
was quite small — give a big Cossack a tremendous 
thrashing. I am convinced that if the Chinese 
were organised, and ceased to think fighting vulgar, 
they would make excellent troops. 

While I was at Mukden I had an interview 
with the Chinese Viceroy, and conversed with him 
through an interpreter. He refused to express any 
definite opinion, even on the subject of the weather. 

When asked if the war would last long he 
replied, "War is an expensive business." 

The day after my visit to the Viceroy, I and 
Mr de Jessen, a Danish correspondent, were invited 
to luncheon at the Chinese Foreign Office. 
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In deference to the European guests the meal 
was semi-European. It began with tea, and then 
there followed about seventeen courses, consisting 
of small dishes of meat, each one almost exactly 
like the other. There came a moment when I 
refused a dish ; the meal then immediately ceased. 
It was evidently managed on the plan of feeding 
your guests till they showed signs of disinclination 
for food, and then stopping. On the following day 
the mandarins who had been present left cards in 
the morning to say they were coming to see us, 
and arrived in the afternoon and paid an elaborate 
visit. 

On the whole the impression one gathered from the 
Chinese was that they had accepted the war, as they 
accept everything else, in a philosophical spirit, and 
were resolved to make the best of it by letting no 
occasion slip of making some profit 

As to the question of the "yellow peril" I 
certainly would not be so rash as to make any 
prophecy. The question is, I suppose, will the 
Chinese ever adopt Western methods, as the 
Japanese have done, in order to drive foreigners 
from their country and to assume a leading and 
threatening part in the affairs of the world. 

In order to do this they would have to cease 
being what they are at present They would have 
to become "patriots" in the sense of organising 
themselves into a competitive machine. 
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Philosophically the Chinaman is an individualist 
in that he prizes the quality of the individual life 
lived more dearly than the place of his country in 
the arena of nations ; but practically the individual 
does not exist in China. 

The unit of society in China is not the individual 
but the family; the members of the family are 
fractions of the whole; a family is responsible for 
the good behaviour of its members,* a neighbour- 
hood for its inhabitants, and an official for those 
whom he governs; the conservation, preservation, 
and perpetuation of the family are the aims of 
human society. The Chinaman, therefore, is a 
patriarchalist, and his aim is peace. 

Nevertheless the victory of the Japanese over 
European troops may very likely produce a change 
of some kind Monsieur Anatole France, in his 
latest book, wittily says that what we have to fear 
from the yellow peril is nothing in comparison with 
what the Chinese have to fear from the " white peril," 
and that so far the Chinese have not yet looted 
the Louvre, nor has a Chinese fleet bombarded 
Cherbourg. I should say that the yellow peril will 
depend for its reality and extent entirely on this : 
how seriously the Chinese will consider the " white 
peril" to be.^ and how obnoxious will Europeans 
make themselves to the Chinese ? If the Europeans 

* It is impossible for a fraudulent bankrupt to settle his goods on 
his wife or family, as the family must make good his losses. 
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appear to them to step over the limit of what is 
bearable, they will take measures accordingly. 

But the war has introduced a new and serious 
factor into the case. The Chinese have now 
realised that so far from the white races being 
invincible owing to their guns, their engines, and 
all the attributes of their superior civilisation, they 
can be thoroughly well beaten by yellow men who 
use the implements of the white race with far 
greater effect and skill than they do themselves. 

There is also in China a Young Chinese party 
which is all for reform and for following the 
example of the Japanese* The British encourage 
this party and imagine that such a reconstruction 
would be of great advantage to Europeans and 
especially to the British ; not long ago one of the 
newspapers wrote an article called " The Arming of 
China" and "Increase of British Prestige," making 
these statements as if the second part was the logical 
result of the first One of the most competent 
observers of Chinese affairs told me that he con- 
sidered this point of view to be erroneous. " There 
are," he said, "two anti-foreign parties in China, 
the Boxers and the Young Chinese party, but both 
are agreed as to one fundamental tenet, and that is 
"China for the Chinese." Should the Young 
Chinese party be ever successful in getting the 
upper hand and enforcing reforms, so far from there 
being any increase of British prestige there would 
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be a universal tendency to kick every foreigner out 
of China, after having previously cut off their noses, 
and then the Chinese would return to their own 
avocations. '* But," he added, " it is a very difficult 
matter to force such an idea into a British head, 
because the British think that reform must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by enlightened and generous 
ideas such as the partition of China and the 
exploitation of its wealth by the British, open doors 
and a parliament, a habeas corpus act and con- 
cessions. " But believe me," he said finally, 
'^Chinese reform means the end of all European 
prestige. If China is ever powerful in the way that 
Japan is, the Chinese will make very little difference 
between the British, the Germans, the Belgians, 
and the Hun-hutzes." 

People say airily *' the Chinese are so backward, 
poor things " ; my advice to such people is to go 
and see. They will find that the Chinese arrived 
at a certain level of civilisation centuries ago and 
remained there, because they saw nothing in the 
progress of other countries which tempted them to 
imitate it They anticipated our so-called civilisa- 
tion and deliberately discarded it, since they did not 
consider that it would tend to greater happiness in 
the long run. 

They are not ambitious and they are satisfied 
with a little. To them the important thing is not 
the quantity of things achieved in life, but the 
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quality of the life lived. They are not in a hurry ; 
for that reason they fail to see why a motor-car is a 
better vehicle than a rickshaw, because if no one is 
in a hurry, there is no disadvantage in proceeding 
in a leisurely fashion. 

They see us spending our whole lives in hurrying 
after something, in aiming at being somebody, in 
kicking others aside in order to get somewhere. 
They continue the game for the sake of the game 
and not for the sake of winning any concrete prize. 
They are honest and hard-working, cultivated, 
intelligent, good - mannered, and good-tempered. 
They hate fighting, brawling, noise of all kinds, 
drunkenness and bad manners. Are they so very 
backward ? 
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CHAPTER IV 

LIAOYANG TO TA-SHI-CHIAO 

T ARRIVED at Liaoyang on the 22nd of June. 
-^ Liaoyang is only fifty miles from Mukden, and 
the journey took nearly twelve hours. Liaoyang, as 
a town, resembles Mukden only it is less impos- 
ing, and perhaps even more picturesque and more 
dirty; the environs are certainly more beautiful. 
Like Mukden it is surrounded by a big wall ; only 
at Mukden the town has overflowed and formed 
large suburbs ; at Liaoyang there is only a small 
suburb on the east side of the town. As at 
Mukden, there was a collection of small brick-built 
government offices clustered round the railway 
station. 

There was far more animation at Liaoyang than 
at Mukden; General Kouropatkin was at Ta-shi-chiao 
when I arrived ; but nevertheless one felt that one 
was somewhere near a war. Streams of carts poured 
through the town, the green two-wheeled carts 
called dvoogolkas which the Russians use for their 
transport; troops frequently marched through the 
streets and officers arrived at the hotel on their way 
to or from the front 
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The hotel was kept by a Greek ; it was not very 
comfortable^ and the flies gave one but little peace ; 
still there was an atmosphere of gaiety about Liao- 
yangy a constant stream of arrivals, a bustle and life 
which did not exist in Mukden. I spent a week at 
the hospital, being laid up at Dr WestwateFs house, 
a part of which he has very kindly turned into an 
hospital. Dr Westwater is almost the only foreigner 
in Manchuria who has any prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese. He has lived at Liaoyang for many 
years, and the Chinese, not excepting the Hun- 
hutzes and the Boxers, regard him as a kind of 
divinity. He is equally popular and respected 
among the Russians, and was attached to their Red 
Cross during the Chinese campaign. He made 
a part of his house into an hospital, and looked 
after such of the correspondents and military 
attaches who fell ill 

His garden was a most ideal spot, and testified to 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil — you sow a seed 
one day, and on the morrow you notice a herbaceous 
border. Every kind of vegetable grows there. 
With r^;ard to this, strangely mistaken ideas are 
prevalent in England ; people used to say that it 
would be impossible for the Russians to carry on the 
war in Manchuria, as they would not be able to live 
on the country, whereas it is owing to the fact of 
Manchuria being what it is that the war was possible 
at all. Russia could have supported an army of a 
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million men in Manchuria without importing a single 
sack of flour from Russia. 

In a normal year there is a big enough export 
from Newchang to feed an army. Moreover, the 
granary of Manchuria is the district north of Mukden 
which up to a short time ago had been practically 
untouched. To talk about the Russian resources 
being exhausted because Liaoyang had been taken, 
was equivalent to saying that because London was 
taken the resources of an army occupjring all the 
country north of the Trent were at an end. Practi- 
cally, all the supply that the Russians import 
from Russia consists of bread, sugar, biscuits, 
and coffee. 

Again, they had in Mongolia an inexhaustible 
supply of horses and cattle on which they could 
draw. If there was occasionally a shortage of food 
it was not owing to lack of supplies, but to lack of 
time, ks is always the case on forced marches. 

What a country for the disciples of Mr Haig and 
Mrs Earle ! What a delightful pot-pourri could be 
written from a Manchurian garden I In connection 
with this, Dr Westwater told me that he performed 
the most serious operations on the Chinese without 
any rise of temperature occurring, and he attributed 
this to the fact that they eat no meat 

At Liaoyang my Chinese servant left me, partly 
because I had paid him his wages, partly because I 
was going to the front, and partly because I gently 
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kicked him out of the room one day when he had 
not come near me because it was a Chinese feast 
He said he had lost face and must therefore leave 
my service. 

Lord Brooke, Reuter's correspondent, and I 
engaged two Montenegrin servants, named re- 
spectively Georgio and Siacco, who were after- 
wards the source of no little trouble. 

On the 13th of July we received the news that we 
were allowed to go to the front, and on the 1 5th I 
left with Brooke for Ta-shi-chiao, together with two 
Montenegrins, two mules, and five ponies which it 
took twelve hours to entrain. Brooke and I had 
been appointed to the cavalry division of the ist 
Siberian Army Corps, consisting of four regiments 
of Siberian Cossacks, a regiment of Dragoons, and 
the 2nd Trans-Baikal battery under the command of 
General SamsonofT. I stayed a day and a night at 
Ta-shi-chiao, and lived in the vestry of the Roman 
Catholic Church with MM. Nodeau and Roucouli, 
the correspondents of theyiwr«a/and the Temps. 

General SamsonofT was himself at Ta-shi-chiao, 
being indisposed after months of ceaseless and ex- 
hausting work. His place was being taken by 
General Kossagofsky. I proceeded to join my 
division, which was occupying a small village 
south-west of that place. 

I started early in the morning and found the 
village without much difficulty. The general was 
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away, but I was received by two officers of the 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment who were camping 
in a small Chinese kitchen-garden. They gave me 
some excellent soup, and some chicken, and tea, 
followed immediately afterwards by coffee, and 
received me with that kind of natural, simple 
hospitality which is more precious than rubies, 
and is, in fact, the real true courtesy. One thinks 
of the elaborate counterfeit of good manners, the 
studied phrases of those who, being denuded of the 
true gift, aim at a kind of Louis XIV. style of com- 
plicated civility, and one shudders. These Cossack 
officers were real Cossacks. They had spent most 
of their life in the wilds of I do not quite know what 
inaccessible region, with no fellow-companions save 
the soldiers under them and Chinese peasants. 

During my stay in Manchuria I met almost every 
kind of Russian officer: guardsmen who had ex- 
changed into cavalry regiments ; men who had been 
there for years; officers from provincial Russian towns, 
from Siberian towns, from the Caucasus, from 
Moscow, from Perm, from Omsk, from the German 
frontier ; men who had travelled all over the world, 
and spoke every language; others who had lived 
all their life in Siberia, or the Trans-Baikal regions, 
or Manchuria. I found that the good qualities 
which distinguish the best of them were the same ; 
the same, in fact, which are instantly recognisable in 
all classes of all countries, consisting of that absence 
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of swagger, conceit, and self-consciousness which 
makes a boy liked at Eton. Never have I met 
with more perfect examples of this type than these 
two wild Cossacks. There are plenty of other types 
who, without possessing these qualities, which are 
often even conspicuously absent, are nevertheless 
good-natured and likeable. Tolstoi in his Sebas- 
topol sketches shows us all types of the Russian 
officer and soldier, with his marvellous searchlight of 
truth and genius. But it was not until I had lived 
among them that I realised how faithful his portraits 
were. The cavalry officers seemed to me superior 
to the infantry officer; but of the infantry I had 
practically but little experience. The officers and 
men of the Siberian army seemed to me superior 
to those of the Russian army proper: that is to 
say, they knew their business better. The Russian 
officers have been greatly abused; they are re- 
presented as incompetent drunkards, brutal, stupid, 
and unconscientious. Military instruction, as far 
as I can judge, they do seem to lack; but I do 
not see that we are exactly the people to throw 
stones at them on that account 

As to the question of incompetence, it seems to 
me that the system is more at fault than the officers. 
There is a general want of organisation, cohesion, 
and discipline in the whole army; and the fault 
comes more from above than from below. 

With r^^ard to the question of drunkenness, the 
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only fact which seems to me important on the 
matter is that at the actual front there was no 
drunkenness. There was nothing to drink except 
tea, and occasional extremely limited doles of vodka. 

It is quite true that officers sometimes got drunk 
at Liaoyang and Mukden, but Liaoyang and 
Mukden were not the front. Certain facts must 
also be taken into consideration: when Russians 
drink they drink a great deal harder than we do ; 
they drink vodka, which is brandy — ^brandy for 
heroes, as Dr Johnson said. Secondly, that Liao- 
yang and, subsequendy, Mukden were, during the 
war, in the same relation to the front (since Kharbin 
was too far off to be easily accessible, it taking 
sometimes as much time to reach Kharbin from 
Mukden as it would to reach Constantinople from 
London) as Capetown during the South African 
war. Therefore, when officers arrived there for 
a short respite from the privations and hardships 
of life at the front, they felt entided to enjoy them- 
selves. The important fact is that they were not 
drunk in the field, that they were not drunk when 
they should have been in discharge of their duties ; 
and that if they liked drink or not it did not 
prevent them from being brave men, and dying 
with alacrity. I never heard any foreign witness 
during the war, however critical, cast any aspersions 
on their courage. 

Thirdly, there was an intermediate class of men 
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who were not officers by nature, but who had come 
out to the war from curiosity, and wore a uniform ; 
this class was the most conspicuous at places like 
Liaoyang and Mukden, and tended to create a 
false impression. This was more noticeable at the 
beginning of the war. After two or three months 
General Kouropatkin weeded the army of its noxious 
elements with a ruthless hand. With regard to 
the question of general tenue, there were, it is true, 
some bad exceptions; but the general truth with 
regard to the officers who were at the front, is 
that they may lack instruction and may be deficient 
in many things, but as a rule they are brave men 
who do their duty. 

I will give an instance to show what I mean. 
I was entertained at Kharbin by a certain officer 
who gave to me and some friends of mine a gener- 
ous feast, which resulted in our host being inebriate 
for at least thirty-six hours. That same officer I 
happen to know never left his regiment during the 
time I spent in Manchuria, which was always at 
the extreme front, except for one day; and his 
regiment was kept continually at work, with only 
the bare necessaries of life till men and horses 
could do no more. 

But a foreigner, had he seen that man in Kharbin, 
would have put him down as a hopeless case. 
During the whole time I was attached to a home 
battery I never saw a single case of drunkenness 
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among the officers, even when we were quartered at 
Mukden. Before we started for the battle of the 
Sha-ho I managed to buy a dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne from the store. I expected that we should 
have a great carouse. This was not the case. Some- 
what to my astonishment a glass apiece was dealt 
out, and the rest was laid by, by the head of the 
mess, for future occasions, against the event of there 
being guests. Of course it was impossible to carry 
about any quantity of wine or spirits when we were 
at the front, and the only places where carouses of 
any kind were possible were towns such as Mukden 
and Liaoyang and Kharbin. 

While I lived with General Kossagofsky's staff, 
I met some very fine fellows. The most remark- 
able was a young man called Egoroff. He had 
passed all his examinations, and was offered a 
place on the general staff, which he refused, as 
he preferred a more modest situation at the front, 
where he would be sure of getting some fighting. 
He was a splendidly built, good-looking young 
fellow, exceedingly modest, and well educated. He 
was always at his post, and took part in every 
single small engagement which presented itself. He 
was a bom leader of men, and saved the situation 
when a panic occurred among the Cossacks of his 
division at Yantai. 

Somehow or other fate was against him, and he 
never had an opportunity of brilliantly distinguish- 
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ing himself, and he was one of those men who 
never push or put themselves to the fore. Many 
men during the war gained a great reputation owing 
to some lucky fluke, and more or less rested on 
their laurels. He, I think, worked as hard as 
anyone; if there was kudos to be gained or not, 
he was always there, and had gained no remunera- 
tion except the inward satisfaction which nobody 
can take away from him ; that glow which Keats 
said made him so indifferent to praise or blame. 
He answered to the description of a brave man 
that one of the characters gives in Tolstoi's Sebas- 
opol sketches, namely a man who always behaves 
as he should do, a definition which Tolstoi points 
out closely resembles Plato's definition of courage. 
He struck one as if he had stepped out of one of 
Shakespeare's historical plays, and he could be cast 
for the part of Hotspur or Henry V. During the war 
met with counterparts of nearly all the individuals 
portrayed by Shakespeare in his historical plays, 
and heard conversations almost identically the same 
as those recorded in Henry V. among the soldiers 
in the English lines the night before the battle of 
Agincourt. This man impressed me as much as 
any man I met during the war. 

But apart from a phoenix of this kind I met a 
great many officers who struck me as good fellows, 
and who did their work well. The good officers 
remained at the front; the inferior kind used to 
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hang about the stations, until General Kouropatkin 
put a stop to this. One point which certainly 
deserves to be mentioned was the extraordinary 
hospitality of the Russian officers. Hospitality is 
a quality which is universal in Russia ; it is equally 
remarkable in all classes; among officers, soldiers, 
moujiks, tinkers, and thieves. 

Whenever one passed by an officer's quarters 
he invariably invited one to come and to partake 
of something, and however little he had for 
himself, he gave you of his best It was quite 
extraordinary to see what a fuss they made about 
a guest The first example I had of this was 
in the train from Kharbin to Mukden, when I 
was in General Holodovsk/s carriage. I did 
not know him beyond a mere formal introduc- 
tion at the railway station, and he at once sent 
me tea, biscuits, and a candle to read by. 
Every morning he sent his servant to see that 
I had everything I wanted, and one evening at 
Mukden when I told him that my foot was 
hurting me, he at once set out before I could 
stop him to get a doctor from the Red Cross. 
I wondered whether it was usual for generals to 
take such trouble about war-correspondents. But 
where it was more remarkable still was at the 
front when officers at once put the small luxuries 
they had at your disposal. They were not satisfied 
with your taking one helping or one glass, but 
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insisted on your satisfying yourself to repletion. 
I have already described the soldiers' hospitality ; 
it was impossible to watch them eating without 
their at once offering you a share, and often I 
was glad of the offer. The officers who hung 
about the stations, and there were too many such 
men, were of a different order, and sometimes the 
fact of being a correspondent put one at their mercy. 

The correspondents wore a red badge on their 
left arm, which often proved to be a red badge of 
suspicion. The badge had the drawback, which 
was in some cases an advantage, of putting one 
at the mercy of a casual inquisitive stranger, who 
regarded one as public property, a thing to be 
looked at like a penny-in-the-slot machine. This 
is the kind of conversation I constantly had with 
strangers : — 

" What is that red mark on your arm ? " (Very 
often they knew this, and the opening was varied. 
Sometimes it took the form of "Come here, 
correspondent") 

" I'm a correspondent." 

" What country ? "— " I'm an Englishman." (This 
produced a somewhat chilling effect generally.) 

" What newspaper ? "— •* The Morning PosC (I 
find everybody knows the Morning Post by name, 
and considered it by far the most Russophobe news- 
paper.)— •' Ah ! " (effect bad). 

Sometimes I made the acquaintance of someone 
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casually, and it was only in the course of con- 
versation that the fact that I was a correspondent 
was known, the red badge being often confused 
with the badge of the Red Cross, which it in 
no way resembled. I found that in general the 
correspondent was regarded as a kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, and was credited with being aware of the 
plans of both armies by a process of induction. 
But one thing I have always found — I have 
found it in every country that I have travelled 
in, but more especially when one wore a red 
badge — that the man who at once comes up to 
one and effusively makes friends is a bore, and 
very often not a high-class person; and I often 
sat for hours at a railway station exchanging 
mirthless jests and drinking endless toasts in vile 
liquors with these importunate strangers. There 
were exceptions, of course, even to this rule. But 
the best sort of people were those I either met by 
accident or by introduction, but not those who 
went out of their way to make my acquaintance. 
The red badge not only attracted the military, 
but put one at the mercy of all the nondescript 
class of officials, clerks, merchants, Greeks, and 
camp-followers, and all such people who hang about 
an army. With such, however, it was easier to deal. 
There was also another kind of officer, who to 
my mind was worse than the class who haunted 
the stations. 
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The type will be found in any army ; in Russia 
it is more objectionable owing to the political 
situation of the people. The qualities that dis- 
tinguish him are a violent and uncompromising 
Jingo spirit, a narrow mind, a blustering and 
swaggering manner. Officers of this kind talk of 
the privates as if they were brutes, utterly devoid 
of either intelligence or human feeling of any kind ; 
whereas they little know how far more intelligent 
the private soldiers are than themselves. Such 
men fill one with a revolutionary spirit when one 
hears them talk. 

Their counterpart exists, alas, all over the world, 
and they are responsible for some of the stupidest 
acts that have ever been committed. It is only 
fair to add that I met very few men of this type, 
and none in the corps to which I was attached. 

To go back to my military life, I presented my- 
self later on in the day to General Kossagofsky, 
who received me with the utmost cordiality, and 
gave orders that I should be provided with quarters, 
and everything that I wanted. I was installed with 
the intendant and the regimental doctor in a Chinese 
house, as the guest of the Staff, and told to make 
myself at home. There I spent three pleasant 
days, getting up at sunrise, and going to bed at 
nine; there was a lull for the moment in events, 
though every now and then we heard firing. I 
spent most of these days lying out in the fields 
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taUcing with the officers. On the evening of the 
22nd, I rode into Ta-shi-chiao to see how things 
were going there. At dawn the next morning I 
was wakened by the noise of guns, which seemed 
to be very near. I made ready to ride out im- 
mediately, but my servant brought me the news 
that my pony had been stolen during the night 
The house was infested with Chinese boys and 
mafoos (grooms), who were Christians and spoke 
French — two bad signs. I asked what steps had 
been taken to recover the pony. My servant said 
he had been to the police, who had inscribed in a 
book the names, ancestors, domicile, and religion 
of the horse and its owner, and that the necessary 
proceedings would be taken in due course. As 
this process seemed to be likely to involve delay, 
I adopted another. I took every Chinese in the 
house by the pigtail, and thrashed them one after 
the other, and said I would continue to do so 
until the pony was brought back. I also gave a 
small coin to one of the mafoos, a certain Vasili, 
who was the greatest scoundrel of the lot. 

This sounds brutal and disgusting, but it was the 
only way to get my pony back ; and had I not done 
so, I should have been taken prisoner by the 
Japanese, and sent home. In half-an-hour's time I 
was informed that the pony had returned of its own 
accord. It walked in at the gate with its headstall 
in perfect order, showing that it had not broken 
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loose. I started at once in the direction of tlie 
firing, but unfortunately this delay caused me to 
miss the first engagement. 

The Japanese had advanced and opened fire from 
the hills due south of Ta-shi-chiao, and the Russians 
by the time I arrived — the position was roughly 
about ten versts from Ta-shi-chiao — had retired from 
the first position with insignificant losses The 
general position was like this : From Ta-shi-chiao 
southwards a perfectly flat green plain extends to the 
south, flanked to the east and to the west by a range 
of kopjes ; about ten miles due south there is also a 
range of hills. A road intersects the centre of the 
plain from Ta-shi-chiao to the south. To the west, 
in the centre of the plain, not far from the road, is 
an isolated kopje. To the east the range of hills is 
quite close to the road, to the west the plain extends 
for a considerable distance. The Russians retired 
from their first position, which was the range of hills 
due south, and established a battery to the east 
between their first position and their second position, 
which consisted of a high range of kopjes to the 
east From this half-way position they opened 
fire on the Japanese, who were establishing a 
battery on the position just evacuated by the 
Russians. 

The firing lasted about three hours and a half. 
The commanding officer stood on a small mound, 
the battery beneath him, some distance away. 
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Behind us a regiment of Cossacks was concealed in 
the tall kowliang. (Kowliang is giant millet, which 
grows so tall that a regiment can remain concealed 
in it, and could march, if the men picked stalks, as 
the army of Macduff marched on Macbeth, like a 
moving forest) 

On the east side of the road, about two hundred 
yards behind the mound, was an exiguous village. 
The Japanese made no answer to the Russian fire. 
After a time, in the scorching heat, I walked back 
to the village, where my pony was tied up with those 
of a detachment of the Red Cross. This was about 
noon. The Russian guns were firing steadily, and 
the noise was loud. I was talking to a man of the 
Red Cross whom I knew. " We shall retreat very 
soon," he said. I said I supposed the Japanese 
would fire on us as we retreated. " They have been 
firing on us for the last five minutes," he replied, 
and then I noticed that the house to which most of 
the ponies had been tied had been damaged by a 
shell, and on walking across the road I saw that a 
house on the right had been blown up. 

Our firing ceased, and we began to retreat. One 
Cossack had been killed in the village. The 
Japanese fired on us as we retreated through the 
kowliang, but without doing any damage. A little 
further down we emerged on the open road, and 
were joined by a regiment of infantry which had 
also been concealed in the kowliang. Looking 
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round I saw that the little village was in flames. 
That was aU that happened on Saturday. 

As a big fight was expected the next day I rode 
into the town, and started in the evening to find my 
division. This was no easy matter, as it had 
rained in the afternoon, and the small streams had 
become impassable floods: I eventually found the 
Cossacks bivouacking in the village where they had 
been before. I shall never forget that ride through 
the kowliang, in a sunset which suffused the earth 
and sky with an unearthly softness, and later on in 
the moonlight, which seemed to be at pains to soothe 
the earth after the noise and dust and heat of the 
day of toil and fighting. 

I slept on the side of the road in the lee of a wall, 
and woke with the first streak of day, while the 
morning star was yet bright and isolated in the still- 
ness and the glimmer of the dawn. Nothing was 
audible. I had the ponies saddled, and was given 
some tea, hot potatoes, and eggs, by an officer. 
Then the sun rose, and almost with its first shaft of 
light firing was heard. I immediately made for the 
Russian second position. 

The Japanese opened fire from the east, 
and soon afterwards from the south-east The 
Russians had three batteries to the east, and three 
to the south-east, and later on one by the isolated 
kopje to the west. An artillery duel began, which 
lasted all day and until after sunset The Japanese 
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were a long time in determining the Russian posi- 
tions, and when they did so their shells did not 
manage to find the batteries themselves. I took 
up my position where the infantry and artillery 
reserve were in waiting by the village, and rode out 
now and then to see how things were going at 
different points. The shells were falling in the 
plain. Early in the morning a regiment of infantry 
was sent up the road southwards, but the Japanese 
opened fire on them and they retired to the village. 
The Red Cross were in attendance not far from one 
of the batteries, but during the morning I saw no 
wounded brought back. 

The aspect of the field of action was briefly this. 
In the distance a low range of very soft blue hills, 
to the west a stretch of brilliant vivid green, out of 
which the cone of the isolated kopje rose. To the 
east dark green hills, with patches of sand, and at 
their base the brilliant green kowliang. In the 
centre the hot sandy road. Heat, blazing heat, 
everywhere. Not many trees — a few near the 
village — a cloudless burning sky, and a ceaseless 
deafening noise. The Japanese shells were burst- 
ing in puffs of brown and grey, and the sky was 
full of little clouds of smoke, as if someone was 
blowing rings of tobacco smoke across the moun- 
tains. Every now and then Cossacks appeared in 
the kowliang, or a shell would burst in the plain. 
In the evening I ascended one of the hills, but my 
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field-glasses had been carried off in the shifting 
transport of my division, and I could see nothing 
in detail, though the positions lay beneath me as 
clear as a map. 

During nearly the whole of the day I was among 
the artillery of the reserve and transport and some 
detached Cossacks, and shared their midday meal 
The more I saw of the Russian soldiers the more 
my admiration for them increased. More splendid 
fighting material it would be impossible to conceive. 
They will endure any hardships, any fatigue without 
a murmur. They take everything as it comes, 
smiling. 

They have the supreme quality of making the 
best of everything good-naturedly, and without 
grumbling. Early on Sunday morning as I 
rode out to the position I fell in with a detach- 
ment of transport They had never stopped 
for a moment's rest They were exhausted and 
hungry, and had settled down to have their tea 
when the man (he was not an officer, or even a 
sergeant) who was in charge of them announced 
that they would have to do without tea as there 
was no time. The men merely remarked : " This 
morning we shall not drink tea,'' and I didn't hear a 
single grumble. Secondly, their good nature and 
kindness were quite extraordinary. I had end- 
less examples of it on various occasions. During 
the journey which I have previously described I 
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was treated as a distinguished guest ; but here, in 
the theatre of war itself, I experienced something 
different, and perhaps unique, that is the way they 
treat strangers whom they consider as equals. 
After a week's campaigning, wearing a very dirty 
Russian shirt, and having a half-grown beard, I 
was taken by the soldiers many times for a kind of 
detached private. One man asked me if I came from 
the Caucasus ; another asked me if I was on leave. 
One Cossack asked my servant, when I was riding 
to the staff, where his master was; he pointed to 
me. " No," said the Cossack, " where's your 
master?" I said I was he. '*I thought," he 
answered, "you were a simple (ordinary) man" 
(Prostoi chelovjek). I first noticed this owing to the 
fact that I was addressed by soldiers as zemliak or 
zemliachok, which in Russian is equivalent to the 
French word "un pays," and means countryman. 
It is especially used among soldiers as a familiar 
way of hailing somebody. I always hastily ex- 
plained that I was a foreigner, an Englishman, and 
a correspondent, but that never seemed to make 
much difference. 

They gave me of their best when they had got 
little for themselves, tea with two lumps of sugar, 
when sugar was precious. One man gave me a 
tin of soup, because, he said, I should want it in 
the evening. If I offered them money they 
refused it When I said I was a correspondent 
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they at once asked me to foretell the future of the 
campaign in accurate detail, and were disappointed 
when I told them that I knew even less than they 
did of what was going on in the present, let alone the 
future. Once, when I was in Liaoyang, I had been 
given the receipt of a telegram on which the name of 
the person to whom the telegram had been addressed 
was written in Russian. I could not decipher the 
name, and asked the Censor^s Cossack servant what 
it was. He patted me on the back and said, '' No, 
little pigeon, Tm like you ; I can't read, or write, 
either!^ {Ja toshe nie gramotnt.) 

Soon after noon, when one of the batteries was 
relieved, only three of its men had been wounded. 
All the morning the Japanese fire had seemed con- 
centrated on this battery. In the afternoon firing 
began further east and west, and the Russians 
placed a battery near the isolated kopje. Towards 
six o'clock all firing on the west ceased. The 
spirits of the Russians rose as the day went on. 
The number of wounded was very small ; men were 
brought in on stretchers every now and then, but 
most of them had succumbed to the sun, which was 
unbearably hot I myself saw only five wounded 
men brought in, but I only had two batteries within 
the immediate range of my inspection. Towards 
sunset the Japanese fire had greatly diminished. 
Two batteries were said to be out of action. Their 
infantry had not shown itself. It seemed that their 
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advance was checked. The Russian batteries were 
intact Firing ceased at nine o'clock in the evening. 
It had lasted fifteen hours without a moment's break. 
The Russian fire had seemingly proved most effec- 
tive, while the behaviour of the men and the general 
management of the batteries were admirable. 

When I arrived home at nine o'clock in the 
evening I was met by an extraordinarily ludicrous 
situation. Two Chinamen had just arrived to re- 
build the church, and had pulled down the altar, 
and at the top of the ladder were working at a new 
frieze. The Chinese have no sense of time, and 
they began to work at nine o'clock in the evening, 
probably because they had been busied with other 
affairs during the day. Secondly, the two Mon- 
tenegrins, Giorgio and Siacco, were quarrelling in 
the yard, and throwing brushes and pans at each 
other. Thirdly, one of the Chinese boys had 
prepared me a hot bath in the middle of the yard. 
A gunner arrived who had been fighting all day, 
sweating, grimy and extenuated with fatigue. He 
asked a Chinaman for a drop of water. The China- 
man told him to get out as quickly as possible. 
That was like a Chinaman. I gave him some hot 
tea with half a tumbler of cognac in it, and noticing 
that the building was a church, the gunner went 
in and said a prayer. Then I tried to stop the 
Montenegrins from quarrelling, upon which Giorgio 
said he would shoot me. They were both armed 
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to the teeth. I dismissed him from my service. 
He refused to go, alleging that he was Brooke's 
servant, and not mine (which was not true). 
Brooke had left two days previously, leaving his 
horses behind, and having meant to return in a 
day or two. I went into the town to find the 
police, and there I heard that a general retreat 
had been ordered, and that Ta-shi-chiao was to 
be evacuated. The news produced great depres- 
sion, and seemed inexplicable. It was owing, I 
suppose, to the fear of the Japanese turning the 
Russians' left flank. And what had apparently 
happened was that each flank had considered itself 
unsupported. Many competent authorities, among 
others Colonel Goedke, maintain that the retreat was 
unnecessary. At the time it certainly seemed so. 
An instance of the untrustworthiness of the reports 
that come from the coast of China was furnished to 
me when I read a month later in the English news- 
papers that it was reported from Newchang that 
Ta-shi-chiao had been taken on Sunday night at 
the point of the bayonet 

When I learnt that the retreat had been ordered 
I saw that whatever happened the Montenegrin must 
stay, as I could not possibly take five ponies and 
two mules back to Liaoyang. (Brooke had left Jbis 
horses at Ta-shi-chiao, meaning to return.) 

I started the next morning with Mr Dourkovitch, 
a Polish artist, five ponies, two mules, two Monte- 
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negrins, and two Chinamen. The Montenegrins 
quarrelled as we started over a piece of string, and 
Giorgio called Siacco a mule; Siacco said that 
he wouldn't move a step out of Ta-shi-chiao. I 
finally pacified him and persuaded him to start It 
was a blazing hot day. We soon passed through 
the town and station of Ta-shi-chiao. The 
transport was retreating, the station was ready 
for destruction, the buffet had sold out its last 
bottle of wine, and its last cigarette. The whole 
place had the appearance of a race-course the day 
after a race-meeting. Everything was empty 
and desolate, but there was no confusion nor 
disorder — not more than you would observe in 
an empty bee-hive where only the honeycombs 
remain. We followed the transport ; but we met no 
retreating regiments; they were fighting a rear- 
guard action. Firing was audible at first, but not 
after eight o'clock. I was struck by the leisurely 
way in which the transport retreated. It seemed to 
go on comfortably and automatically without officers. 
I only met one captain from 6 a.m. to midday, and 
very few sergeants. Colonel Goedke, the military 
critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, remarked to me 
the next day that he too had been struck by the 
extremely calm manner in which the retreat was 
being conducted. *' In Germany," he said, "it would 
probably be done more quickly, and more smartly, 
but there would be more cursing and swearing, 
F 8i 
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more fuss." It struck me that in this case the 
Slav temperament showed the qualities of its defects. 
The Russians with their habit of doing their duty 
in their own leisurely fashion like automata did it 
just as well without orders as with. 

It grew hotter and hotter. At midday we rested 
for three hours under the shade of some trees. 
There were many wells on the road. At the 
beginning of the campaign I used not to drink 
water at all ; then I used to put capsules of per- 
manganate of potassium in the water; finally, on 
this march, and from that time forward, I drank any 
water that was to be got. The water must have 
been very good in Manchuria. Otherwise the 
whole of the Russian army would have been laid up 
with dysentery. The soldiers drank any water they 
could get, however dirty, and they eat a great quan- 
tity of raw cucumbers and unripe melons with the 
rind. There was very little dysentery, and the 
cases were, as a rule, not severe, and arose generally, 
I think, from people eating the horrible concoctions 
that came from Shanghai, or from drinking iced beer. 
While we were resting under the trees, Giorgio 
and Siacco quarrelled once more. Giorgio had 
been sulking during the whole of the morning, and 
the consequence was one of the mules was lost A 
search had been instituted in the beanfields and 
kowliang. Finally one of the Chinamen found it 

We resumed our march about three o'clock in the 
afternoon and leaving the transport went by a road 
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over the hills. Towards six o'clock we again heard 
sounds of firing. We arrived at Haichen at seven 
o*clock in the evening. M. Dourkovitch went to 
the French missionaries and I sent my ponies 
thither also, intending to take the night train for 
Liaoyang. I arrived at the station and asked when 
the train started. " Nie iswiestno — It is not known/' 
was the answer — an answer I knew so well. Being 
used to fifteen-hour waits at these Chinese stations 
I troubled little about the train, and being told that 
no one knew when it was to start I went to have 
some food. I thus managed to do what was very 
difficult in these times : to miss the train. I set out 
for the town. The gates were closed for the night 
I returned to the deserted station half dead with 
fatigue. It began to rain. I fell on a chair outside 
the buffet ; an official told me I must not sleep on 
that chair — anywhere else, but not there. I lay 
down on the ground of the platform a little further 
up. A soldier had been watching the proceedings. 
He waited till I was asleep, then he brought his 
own matting, lifted me up, put it under me, built a 
small tent of matting over me, and brought me a 
sack as a pillow. I woke up and protested against 
taking his belongings, but he insisted, and made 
himself comfortable with a greatcoat and a piece of 
matting. The next morning he brought me a cup 
of hot tea at dawn. I offered him a rouble. He 
refused it I never saw him again, but his " little 
unremembered act'' will never be forgotten by me. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE RETREAT FROM HAICHEN 

T^HE next morning I sent my ponies on by road 
^ and resolved to wait for the train. Nobody 
seemed to know what was happening. Firing was 
heard now and again. Some people said Haichen 
was to be evacuated immediately, and others that 
the decisive battle of the war would take place 
there. It was evident that a rear-guard action was 
being fought The station was crowded with 
people. Food was still to be obtained. The lines 
were blocked with trains. A train was going to 
start for Liaoyang, but nobody knew when. After 
many hours' waiting I began to regret that I had 
not gone by road, when I heard suddenly that the 
train for Liaoyang had been made up and would 
set off immediately. I found that the train consisted 
of trucks and vans, only one or two of which seemed 
to be open to the public, and were being rapidly 
filled with soldiers and members of the Red Cross 
Service. Into two of the only other open vans — 
what was in the shut vans, of which there were 
about thirty, I did not ascertain — two soldiers were 
hurling bits of furniture, matting, and various odds 
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and ends. I tried to find a place in one of the vans» 
but was met with the cry, " There's no room here ! " 
and, indeed, for once the exclamation was evidently 
founded on fact. 

Next door, on the end of a shut van close to the 
buffers, two soldiers were standing with bayonets, 
guarding, apparently, a large bag of bread. " You 
can sit on this bag if you like," one of them said. I 
climbed up and watched the process of furniture- 
hurling which was going on in the next van. It 
was being carried on by two soldiers who were 
calling each other names which would not only be 
quite unprintable but seemed to be the last word 
of all abusive language. Since, however, the terms 
employed formed part and parcel of the every-day 
language of those men all their sting had gone. The 
coins were so debased by constant circulation that 
their intrinsic value had been long ago lost sight of. 
The process went on good-naturedly enough until 
one of the men called the other a sheep. This 
seemed to me to be the first harmless word which 
had been bandied during the conversation. The 
effect produced was tremendous. The man who 
was called a sheep threw down a plank he was 
handling and declared to the world at large that 
that was more than human nature could bear, that 
he refused to work with a man who called him a 
sheep, and that a man who called another a sheep 
without any reason or justification was fit to be 
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killed. All this was bawled out at the top of his 
voice and interlarded with terms of abuse to find 
equivalents for which it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the language of the East, and which 
reflected slightingly on the pedigree of the man 
addressed. 

But again, these words were accepted as part of 
the vehicle of conversation, as indispensable ejacula- 
tions, such as "Good gracious!" The infuriated 
soldier finally called everyone to witness and ex- 
claimed that here was a man who had called him a 
sheep, and who was a sheep himself This seemed 
to me rather to spoil the argument Two officers 
arrived and told the men to go on with their work, 
but the argument was still going on when the train 
started, and the last words I heard were " Sheep ! 
sheep I He called me a sheep ! " 

Three other soldiers climbed up to the small 
platform where I was standing before we started. 
They went to sleep almost directly, and so did I. 
We arrived in a short time at An-san-san, the first 
and only station between Haichen and Liaoyang, 
without a stop, the distance being twenty-seven 
versts. Just before we got to the station I awoke 
with a start, and in so doing knocked one of the 
soldier's rifles out of the train. He was asleep, and 
as it took him a minute or two to awaken, neither 
he nor I realised immediately what had happened. 
When he did realise his loss his consternation was 
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tremendous. He was like Little Bill, the lizard, in 
" Alice in Wonderland," when his pencil was taken 
away during the trial ; and the soldier took the rash 
course of jumping out of the train. I felt I was 
going to be responsible for his life when I saw him 
leap from thejcarriage to the line; but fortunately, 
we were not far from the station, and the train was 
not going much faster than a quick omnibus. 

I arrived at Liaoyang in the evening, and stayed 
there till Sunday, the 31st July. 

On Friday I heard rumours of fighting south, but 
I was prevented from starting by the fact that my 
pony was sick. I started on Sunday morning early 
for Haichen. The distance from Liaoyang to 
Haichen is fifty versts. It proved too hot to 
accomplish the journey in one day, and I passed the 
night at a small station — not a railway 'station — 
where the soldiers who gtiarded the line lived. 

" Can I spend the night here ? " I asked. 

" Possible," was the laconic answer. 

I rode up, unsaddled my pony, and let it graze. 
The sun had set, and it was almost dark, except for 
a hot red glow in the west The earth seemed still 
to be breathing out heat On either side of the 
house stretched an interminable green plain, inter- 
sected by the railway line. I lay down on the grass, 
not expecting anything further. I had had nothing 
to eat except four Chinese pancakes and some Chinese 
tea, which I had obtained in a Chinese village with 
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great difficulty, after a long argument among the 
Chinamen as to whether or not I was a Hun-hu-tse. 
I will return to the question of the Chinese and their 
dealings with travellers later. 

The soldier in charge of the station — he was the 
"starshe," the "senior man," i.e., the man in charge 
of the post of frontier guards, and he presently came 
and invited me to supper. It consisted of soup, 
meat, and brown bread, followed by tea. Five men 
partook of it The senior man, my host, apologised 
for the insufficiency of the meal, and said it was the 
best he had to offer. He then went and brought his 
last remaining delicacies, some cucumber and two 
bits of sugar, putting both bits into my cup. I cannot 
give an idea of what a delicacy sugar was at this time 
at the front or on the march. The man also produced 
a still greater rarity, a small crystal of lemon extract, 
and insisted on giving it to me. I never enjoyed a 
supper more. I asked my host whether or not he 
had been a long time at this station. I thought he 
would say a week or so, but to my surprise he said 
four and a half years. Then all at once I realised 
the man's life, the life of a man in a land lighthouse, 
isolated in a plain in the south of China, at a place 
where the trains never stopped, and where European 
travellers must have been rare before the war. 

We began to talk of various places and things. 
He was one of the most simple-minded and trans- 
parent characters I have ever met, with a gift of 
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hospitality which made me feel solemn. Is there not 
a line in Byron's Don Juan where " an Arab with 
a stranger for a guest " illustrates something ineffably 
sacred. That line came into my head. The man 
was not in the least like an ordinary soldier. He 
had a wide and at the same time a confused educa- 
tion, a bewildered knowledge of remote things and 
places. He told me about some hot springs which 
were near, and then said he had been at Aden, and 
talked of the Red Sea as being quite close. I said 
the Red Sea was near Egypt One of the other 
men then remarked that he knew better, because he 
had been to school, and that I was thinking of the 
Yellow Sea. 

I said I had been to school also, and had likewise 
been to Egypt A third man observed that the 
Yellow Sea was a small sea which flowed into the 
Black Sea, and that the Red Sea lay indubitably 
between Japan and China. 

'* It is near Colombo," one of them explained. " I 
have been to Colombo." 

" Does Colombo belong to Great Britain 'i " asked 
one. "Yes!" answered the other; "there are 
Englishmen in Colombo. Everything belongs to 
Great Britain, and they have now taken Thibet** 
** No I " rejoined another, ** Colombo is near America, 
and belongs to America — at least so I have been 
told." 

I was too exhausted to take any active part in the 
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conversation, or even to ask the senior man who and 
what he was. I could only drift on the stream of 
talk that was going on« After supper they made me 
a most comfortable bed with some hay and a blanket 
and a pillow out in the field. 

" You will be more comfortable here than indoors," 
remarked the senior. " There are too many insects 
indoors." 

He then brought me some more tea with his last 
little crystal of lemon extract, and wished me good- 
night I thanked him for his hospitality. He then 
crossed himself, and bade me welcome in the name 
of heaven and the saints. I felt that I had met one 
of the characters in Hans Andersen's fairy tales. 
This man might have come, for instance, into that 
beautiful story of the "Travelling Companions." 
He had just that transparent, simple and infinitely 
benignant character which Andersen alone could 
depict. The fact struck Siacco, who was with me 
alone this time, and who remarked with awe that it 
was extraordinary to see what infinite trouble these 
people took to do honour to a guest. 

I started at dawn the next morning, and arrived 
at eight o'clock at a village where the Red Cross was 
established. I had already met men belonging to the 
transport, who said they were retreating from Hai- 
chen and that there had been incessant fighting 
during the last three days. I was entertained by 
the Red Cross representatives and given tea and 
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eggs, and while I was there they arranged to retreat 
north at five o'clock that evening. I reached Hai- 
chen about nine o'clock. I found the place full of 
movement and excitement. There had been 
fighting during the last two days; fighting was 
still going on ; the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Staff were there, and exciting events were expected. 

About eleven o'clock firing was heard from a 
battery due south and quite close to Haichen. 
I rode out to it, but by the time I had arrived 
at the distance whence operations were visible the 
firing ceased. Another battery still nearer opened 
fire and ceased firing almost immediately. The 
batteries then retreated, and there was no more 
firing that day. 

When I arrived at the station I was told that 
Haichen would not be evacuated, but that a big 
battle would take place on the morrow. In the 
meanwhile everything except the actual troops was 
rapidly clearing out of Haichen. At the same 
time the wounded were being brought in from the 
field ambulances to the sanitary train which was 
in the station. There were a great many wounded 
Some were being brought in on stretchers, and 
others walked supported by soldiers on each side. 
Their wounds were quite recent. The manner in 
which this transport of the wounded was managed 
was admirable. It was done quietly, quickly and 
effectually. 
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This was the first time I saw the ghastly spectacle 
of maimed soldiers being carried in with their fresh 
bandages, recent wounds, white and yellow faces, 
and vague wondering eyes. Some of them were 
being carried on stretchers, others were walking, 
supported by soldiers on either side. The scorching 
sunlight beat upon them. "Non ragioniam di lor 
ma guarda e passa." 

I have often heard the Red Cross organisation 
abused by Russian officers, but they seemed to me 
to ask a great deal. The sanitary trains, everyone 
admitted, were admirably organised, clean, com- 
fortable and cool. Everyone admitted that the 
hospitals at Kharbin were beyond praise ; and that 
the field hospitals were satisfactory. What was 
lacking was a sufficient means of transport to 
convey the wounded from the field of battle to 
the field hospitals, and to the ambulances; but 
since my return I have been told by military men 
here that that is a defect which it is almost impossible 
to remedy. 

There existed what was called the Evangelical 
Red Cross Society, which consisted mostly of 
Germans from the Baltic provinces. This was an 
admirably managed institution. There were also 
flying columns of the Red Cross who bandaged 
the wounded under fire. Personally, I only came 
into contact with two of these columns, one of 
which I saw doing good work at Ta-shi-chiao, 
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and at Liaoyang. On the whole, they came in 
for a fair measure of abuse, it being said that they 
were never where they were wanted. Whether this 
is fair or not, I have no means of judging. The 
columns with which I was acquainted certainly did 
admirable work at Liaoyang. During the battle 
of the Sha-ho, the field hospitals were sometimes 
very far from the field of action, as when Lonely 
Tree Hill was taken; but I will come to that in 
due time. 

To go back to my narrative. At noon on the 
I St of August, a big battle was expected on the 
morrow. Everything seemed to point to this, and 
everyone seemed to be prepared for it. I spent the 
night in a small village about half a mile north of 
the station, and made all preparations for the next 
day. With me were Brooke, and M. Dourkovitch. 
We had scarcely laid ourselves down on an im- 
provised bed in the yard of the small Chinese 
cottage where we were staying, when we were 
roused by a noise of shouting and cheering, which 
subsided after a time. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards a rumour reached us — where and how 
it started I do not know — that the Japanese were 
in the village, and that we must make haste to 
get away, or else we should be cut oflf. We got 
ready, and rode out not very far from the village, 
and waited on a road in the moonlight I sent 
Siacco the Montenegrin to find out what was the 
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matter, and he managed to get himself arrested as 
a Japanese, and only returned late on the following 
afternoon. 

Siacco was a fair-haired individual with blue 
eyes. He was less like a Japanese than any one 
I have ever seen. But the Russian soldiers judged 
a man's nationality by his clothes and Siacco wore 
a straw hat If you wore gaiters or spats the 
soldiers thought you were a Japanese. One day 
when I was wearing Stohwasser gaiters I was 
stopped by a frontier guard and asked in a tone 
of suspicion where I had bought that leg-gear. I 
answered Tokio, and was allowed to pass. If I 
wore a Russian shirt I was invariably taken for 
a Russian private. If I wore a Caucasian cloak 
(bourka) I was taken for an officer and saluted. 
The Chinese judged one by one's saddle if on horse- 
back ; that is to say, if one rode on a Chinese saddle 
they put one down as a Mafoo. Otherwise they 
were extraordinarily discerning even in the small 
villages in determining nationality — one might be 
dressed from head to foot like a Russian, and the 
Chinamen in passing by would say Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German, as the case might be. 

Soon we met transport carts and Cossacks, and 
various detached soldiers. We gathered from the 
absolutely conflicting accounts of the troops, that 
somewhere — some accounts said half a mile ofif, 
and others five miles off— a false alarm of a night 
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attack had been raised, which had caused slight 
confusion in one part of the camp. Whether or 
not there had been an attack of any kind I never 
ascertained; but I think not Certainly no shots 
were heard. What appeared to have happened 
was that the rumour of this false alarm had reached 
the retreating transport men who had exaggerated 
the occurrence, and thus created a panic. There 
were no troops in our village at all. In about a 
quarter of an hour all was perfectly quiet 

We were tempted to march to Liaoyang in the 
cool of the night, but on the chance of there being 
interesting events we remained at Haichen. I 
spent the night with a regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks. One fact appeared quite evident, namely, 
that the expected battle was not to happen, and 
that Haichen was to be evacuated. The next 
morning we rode back to Haichen Station; the 
infantry were retreating, and the evacuation was 
being carried out I started back alone about 
noon, retreating with the infantry, men who had 
been under fire without ceasing for the last three 
days. 

It was again a swelteringly hot day, and it was 
interesting to compare the retreat of the infantry 
compared with that of the transport It was 
carried out in perfect order. When I arrived at 
the frontier guards' post, where I had spent the 
night on the way to Haichen, I found a whole 
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regiment resting. I had had nothing to eat, and 
I too lay down to rest I was joined at four 
o'clock by Brooke, Dourkovitch, and Colonel 
Potapoff, who was one of the many Press censors. 
Later in the afternoon, Siacco the Montenegrin, 
turned up. I reached An-san-san about nine 
o'clock in the evening. The heat was torrid 
during the whole day. The wells had by this 
time become thick with mud after being stirred up 
by many hundreds of troops. I passed the night 
on the platform of An-san-san and started for 
Liaoyang the next day with Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff, Siacco and two Cossacks. We could not 
find any food on the road. We told the Cossack 
to go and loot, but he returned empty-handed, 
and if a Cossack cannot find food, nobody can. 
While we had halted to rest at a clump of trees, 
a soldier suddenly turned up in a ragged shirt 
He was a prisoner who had escaped from the 
Japanese. We asked him what the Japanese were 
like. He said they were " nichevo," * meaning they 
were all right 

Later in the afternoon Siacco crowned his 
inglorious career by three times falling ofi* his 
pony ; and when reproved for lagging behind, he in- 

* " Nichevo" is the most important word in the Russian language. 
It means primarily: "Nothing." It also means: "It does not 
matter," and hence by extension, " It is all right" Applied, therefore, 
to a man it signifies : " He is all right" 
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suited Colonel Potapoff. He was finally made to 
walk home, and we left him swearing that he 
belonged to the Orthodox Church, had fought 
the Turks, and would complain to General 
Kouropatkin. We reached Liaoyang at eight 
o'clock in the evening. I had never known what 
exhaustion meant until that evening. Among 
other things I had caught a slight sun-stroke. 
The next day I was laid up with sun-fever, and 
had to stay in bed for three days with ice on my 
head. I was again cured by Dr Westwater. 
Siacco was finally dismissed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DAVANTIENTUNG 

/^N Monday, August 8th, I started once more on 
^^ horseback with a new servant, Dimitri, a 
Caucasian, a dark-eyed brigand, with a black beard 
and a hawk nose, dressed like a Caucasian in a loose 
brown skirt with silver trimmings, cartridges on his 
breast, a revolver at his waist, and a large scimitar. 
I was in search of General Kossogovski's division* 
At An-san-san I met a volunteer, who was also 
bound for the same destination. We slept at 
An-san-san, and started early the next morning 
for Davantientung, a village about ten miles south- 
west of An-san-san. It was not very easy to find 
the way; after we had passed through the first 
two or three villages we emerged into an ocean of 
kowliang. Fortunately there was a field telegraph, 
and Dimitri and I both insisted that it would be 
wise never to lose sight of it It led us by strange 
pathways, over ditches, and through swamps; the 
volunteer fell into a ditch which his pony refused to 
jump, and I was nearly drowned in a swamp, but 
ultimately we arrived at Davantientung. Owing to 
the temporary indisposition of General Kossogovski 
the division was under the order of General Sichoff. 
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The general was sitting in a very small and 
incredibly dirty room of a Chinese fangtse (cottage). 
A telegraph was ticking in the next room, and flies 
were buzzing everywhere. " Have you brought us 
any food? We have nothing here, no bread, no 
sugar," were the general's first words. He told me 
to make myself at home, and to setde down where 
I liked. Some of the Staflf lived in the cottage, 
in which there were two rooms, and others lived 
in the garden. I chose the garden, and during 
the first two days I thought I had chosen the 
better part, but after a time, as the Stafl" increased 
to its full complement, the garden was filled with 
horses and Cossacks, and there was little left but 
standing room. Life at the front consisted, if 
you except the battles, of bracing and exhaustive 
movement, or of complete and most languorous 
idleness. 

I should like to be able to give some idea of 
these days of inaction and waiting in a Chinese 
garden or house during the entr'actes of the war. 
Everything was green and yellow. The weather 
was very hot to begin with ; when it rained, which 
it did once every ten or twelve days, it was hotter. 
The roads and houses were made of yellow baked 
mud, on each side of which were endless stretches 
of kowliang fields of a very intense green — too 
green. One was reminded of the Frenchman's 
description of St Moritz, "Ce lac beaucoup trop 
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bleu, ces arbres beaucoup trop verts." Along the 
horizon there was perhaps a range of mountains, or 
hills, very soft and blue and beautiful, so that one 
was reminded at the same time of Scotland and of 
Egypt. It is a strange country ; it is also a beautiful 
country. That is to say, at every moment one 
is confronted with landscapes, and effects of light 
and shade which are intrinsically beautiful. Near 
Davantientung there was a lake of pink lotus 
flowers which, in the twilight, with the rays of the 
new moon shining on the floating, tangled mass 
of green leaf (the leaves by this light assumed a 
kind of ghostly grey shimmer), and the broad and 
stately pink petals of the flowers, made a picture 
which if Monet, the impressionist, could have 
painted, the public with one voice would have 
declared to be an exaggerated impossibility. But 
neither Monet nor any other painter could ever 
succeed in reproducing the silvery magic of those 
greys and greens, the phantasy wrought by the 
moonlight, the twilight, the radiant water, the 
dusky leaves, and the delicate lotus petals. 

Yet, in spite of frequent beautiful sights, it was 
hard to enjoy the beauty of the country. Perhaps 
it was owing to the war — to the "pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ! " One recognised that the 
country was beautiful, but the beauty did not steal 
on one unawares, and fill the spirit with peace. I 
am talking not only of my own experience, but that 
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of many men, military and civil, whom fate threw 
together there. During these idle days the country 
seemed to overpower one with irresistible languor. 
In the yard outside the horses were munching green 
beans in the mud. Inside the ''fangtse" all the 
flies in the world seemed to have congregated. One 
took shelter from them, in spite of the heat, under 
anything — even a fur rug. To eat and sleep was 
one's only desire, but sleep was difficult and food was 
scanty. Insects of all kinds crawled from the dried 
mud walls to one's head Outside the window two or 
three Chinese used to argue in a high-pitched screech 
about the price of something. One lay stretched on 
the " k'ang," the natural hard divan of every Chinese 
house. There was perhaps a fragment of a newspaper 
four months old which one had read and re-read. 
The military situation had been discussed until there 
was nothing more to be said ; nowhere was there any 
ease for the body, or rest for the eye. 

An endless monotony of green and yellow, of 
yellow and green ; a land where the rain brings no 
freshness, and the trees afford no shade. The brain 
refused to read ; it circled round and round in some 
fretful occupation, such as inventing an acrostic. A 
French poet has described this languor in the 
following verses, which seem made for these 
circumstances : — 

*' Je suis VEmpire k la fin de la decadence, 
Qai regarde passer les grands barbares blancs, 
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En composant des acrostiches indolents 
D'un style d'or od la langueur du soldi danse, 
Uime seulette a mal au coeur d'un ennui dense, 
L^-bas on dit qu'il est de longs combats sanglants." 

But then, after all, the entr'actes, though they 
seemed as long as those of a French theatre, were 
in reality short, and how richly one was com- 
pensated, not only by the culminating moment 
of the battle, but by all the action which lead up 
to it, as soon as the curtain rose again. There 
was another side even to the days of languor. In 
the first place one got used to it In the second 
place, it was often great fun. The officers 
were friendly, somebody used to arrive from civili- 
sation with some sugar and some cigarettes, or 
with some exciting news. There was a constant 
stream of arrivals and departures to and from the 
Staff. I have memories of pleasant dinners outside, 
under a trellis- work covered with melon leaves, of 
delicious pancakes cooked by the Cossacks, and of 
many amusing incidents too trivial to tell. Above 
all, I have recollections of the general atmosphere 
of friendliness and good nature. During the whole 
of these periods, there was never a moment when I 
would have elected to be transported permanently 
elsewhere if such a thing had been possible. 

General Sichoff himself, to begin with, was as 
friendly as possible. He was a knight of St 
George ; that is to say, he had the St George's 
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cross of an officer. A private soldier can get the 
St George's cross of the fourth class for general 
good conduct in action. It merely shows that he is 
a good soldier. The officers' St George's cross is 
the highest Russian order, equivalent to our Victoria 
Cross. General Sichoff had seen many campaigns ; 
he was a soldier of the old school ; a man of great 
personal courage, and the universal verdict was that 
he was a " molodjetz " (which means a fine fellow). 
On his staff I found my friends of Ta-shi-chiao, 
including Alexander Ivanovitch Egoroff. We 
shared a small matting shelter, which did duty 
for a tent in the garden adjoining the general's 
fangtse. If Napoleon had commanded the Russian 
army, he would have put that man in command of 
an army corps. 

There was also a young fellow called Dimitri 
Nikoliaevitch, who had lived some years in Turkestan, 
quite a young man, who struck me as being like one 
of the young officers capable of holding positions 
of great responsibility, such as Rudyard Kipling 
describes. I thought he was likewise remarkable 
for the sense that he talked, and his utter lack 
of swagger, and obnoxious ''panache" of any 
kind. 

After spending six days with the Staff, a change 
came about in my fate. One of the Staff officers 
had been transferred to another division, which was 
under Colonel Gourko, in a neighbouring village. 
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He invited me to go with him. The rain had b^^un 
to fall in torrents, and I was rather glad to leave 
our garden, which had been converted into a swamp. 
The village was not far off, and it was comforting to 
find a shelter in a house. 

At last, I thought, the famous rainy season has 
begun. The rainy season is supposed to last a 
month, and to happen either in June, July, or 
August Whether the year 1904 was abnormal or 
not I do not know, but the rainy season turned out 
to be like an exceptionally dry English summer, 
when it only rains from Saturday to Monday. 
During the month of August I noted that it 
rained on August 4th, 8th, and 9th (showers); 
again on August 14th, 15th, 17th, 27th, 30th 
(evening only). When it rained it poured, and 
during the intervals the weather was broiling hot, 
with the exception of three cold days — August 19th 
to 22nd. 

I was most hospitably entertained by Colonel 
Gourko that evening, and, quite by chance, I also 
made the acquaintance of the officers of the 2nd 
Transbaikal Battery (Horse Artillery) of Cossacks, 
which was also stationed in the same village. On 
the following day the battery asked me to stay with 
them. I accepted their invitation. The following 
trivial incident led to my being invited to remain 
permanently with this battery. I had had supper 
with the officers, and we retired to bed. I un- 
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rolled my Wolseley valise on the floor of the 
fangtse. The doctor, who was looking on, said: 
" You mustn't sleep on the floor, you must sleep on 
the k'ang." I said I preferred to sleep on the floor, 
my reason being that I did not wish to crowd the 
oflicers on the already crowded k'ang. The doctor 
then called a Cossack, and said : '* Lift Mr Baring 
in this bed on to the k'ang." Whereupon one of 
the officers, seeing that I really preferred sleeping 
on the floor, countermanded the order. This led to 
a discussion, as to whether he had the right to 
countermand the doctor^s order, which lasted nearly 
all night, the question being complicated by the fact 
that the doctor said he had medical reasons for 
giving the order. The discussion was most violent, 
and ended in an arbitration, which in its turn ended 
in a compromise, and it was settled that the officer 
was technically right and morally wrong in can- 
celling the doctor's order; "but, since," they said 
to me, " you are tAe cause of all this, the least you 
can do is to stay here with us." So I did. 

On the following day the doctor, another officer, 
and myself, set out on an expedition to visit a neigh- 
bouring village where we heard there was a Roman 
Catholic Church and a Roman Catholic Chinese 
priest After some difficulty we found the village, 
and entered the vicarage. It was a scrupulously 
clean Chinese house, and there sat an old, bronzed 
Chinaman, reading his breviary. He greeted us in 
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French, which he spoke hesitatingly, with an 
admixture of Chinese, but with the purest accent, 
a provincial accent smelling of the French soil. He 
gave us a glass oifine champagne^ which had come 
from Monsieur Lestapi at Bordeaux, and was of the 
epoch of Louis Philippe. It was the only time I 
tasted anything good to drink during the whole 
time I was in Manchuria. It was wasted, how- 
ever, on the doctor of the battery, because brandy, 
old or new, made him sick. He was obliged to 
drink it, so as not to offend. The priest then told 
us that he had never been in France, but had been 
taught by the French. There were many Catholics, 
he told us, in the neighbourhood. During the 
Boxer revolution he had been put in prison, and 
condemned to death, and led ignominiously to the 
scaffold ; then he had been rescued or pardoned for 
some unknown reason, and eventually set free. 
We asked him if the Boxers would be likely to 
repeat such conduct Nothing, he said, was more 
likely, but whatever they did they would be unable 
to make a single Chinese Catholic repudiate his 
faith ; once converted, always converted, in spite of 
any inducement such as torture. The English 
missionaries told me the same thing about the 
Chinese Protestants, or Presbyterians, or Noncon- 
formists. Once they are converted nothing will 
repervert them. They become invincibly obstinate. 
He gave us his blessing, and then we departed. 
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There was not a single European anywhere near 
the neighbourhood 

On the following day the battery received orders 
to move into the village of Davantientung, which I 
had just left We moved into the village, and 
occupied and gently dismantled a large Chinese 
house. The owner cried quietly while we did so. 
He was comforted with roubles, after which he 
cried on every possible occasion, even when his own 
hens clucked in the yard. Here began another 
pause, a new entr'acte which was the prelude to a 
most exciting act. This was the first time I had 
actually lived with a regiment, a battery being the 
same as a regiment 

The commander of the battery, Colonel Phile- 
monoff, was absent in hospital when I arrived 
His place was taken by a Lieutenant Malinovski, a 
man who knew everybody in Manchuria, and who 
was as fat and jovial as Falstaff. Besides him there 
were Lieutenant Kislitzki, about whom I have 
much to say later; Lieutenant Kabwilkin, a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy from Transbaikal ; Lieutenant 
Brand, a young European who had been trans- 
ferred from a Russian regiment ; Michel Pavlovitch 
Glinka, the doctor ; and a veterinary surgeon. 
Besides them there was a young Polish volunteer. 
Count Tyszkiewicz, who, at the time I arrived, was 
a bombardier. 

The remaining officers of the battery I met later. 
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We all lived in one room of a Chinese fangtse; 
our beds were stretched side by side along the 
k'ang. We got up at sunrise, and the ceremony of 
washing used to begin, a ceremony which I used to 
cut as short as possible. It is rude in the Russian 
army to shake hands with anyone before you have 
washed, and if you attempt to shake hands with 
an unwashed man he will withdraw his hand, saying 
that he has not yet washed The washing cere- 
mony is done in this fashion. You take off your 
shirt, and a Cossack pours water over your head 
and your hands out of a pewter cup, while you 
use as much soap as you please. After that tea 
used to be brought, a large kettle of boiling 
water with the tea made in it The Cossacks 
used to cook a kind of thick pancake rather like 
a crumpet 

At twelve we used to have dinner, consisting of 
large chunks of meat, for hors d'oeuvres, soup with 
rice and meat in it, and one dish of meat. This was 
followed by tea. The battery cook had one dish of 
which he was proud. He called it " Boeuf Stro- 
gonoff.'' It consisted of bits of meat cut up, and 
mixed with bits of chopped potatoes; the whole 
served in a pail. I recommend this recipe to Mrs 
Earle for inclusion in her next " Pot-pourri." 

After a time, the battery struck at the constant 
repetition of this dish, and the cook was forced to 
vary his menu, and make cutlets, or something else ; 
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but when left to himself he always went back to 
" Boeuf Strogonoff-" 

I used sometimes ironically to ask him whether 
there was going to be "Boeuf Strogonoff" for 
dinner ; and he then used to answer confidentially, 
that on that particular evening it was impossible! 
but that I was to cheer up, as he would give it on 
the next day. 

After dinner we used to lie on the k'ang, and talk, 
and sleep. There used to be more talk than sleep. 
The day used generally to be spent in one of those 
very long and very heated discussions, such as 
Tourgeneff describes in his novels; generally the 
conversation used to begin on the subject of the war, 
and wander off into Russian internal politics, 
zemsivos and all the things about which we have 
been hearing so much lately. I remember one day 
I was trying to write a letter to the Morning Post ; 
but the discussion going on around me was so 
heated and so universal that all possibility of con- 
centrating one's thoughts vanished. I finally ended 
by incorporating a part of the conversation in my 
letter and writing as it were to dictation. 

The doctor was holding forth on the horrors of 
war and the absurdity, and the sickening spectacle 
of seeing all the complicated arrangements for the 
succour of the wounded. 

The doctor argued as follows : — 

" We create engines of destruction with the object 
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of inflicting the most deadly injury possible to our 
fellow-creatures, and at the same time we take the 
greatest possible pains to organise a system by 
which these same men, whom it is our object to 
destroy as swiftly as possible, may be restored to 
activity as soon as they have been once in any slight 
degree injured by our instruments of destruction. 
To carry on war on humanitarian principles is, if 
one comes to think of it, an absurdity. Your object 
in war is to kill, destroy, and damage the enemy as 
rapidly as possible, to let those who are whole and 
hale fight for all they are worth, and let the weak 
and the wounded go to the wall Logically Red 
Cross organisations and field hospitals are a great 
hindrance and an unnecessary expense. If the fact 
of war be admitted, it should be waged as barbar- 
ously as possible, since a humane war is a contradic- 
tion in terms. It is like a humane boxing match — 
or a humane bull-fight" 

** But," objected someone else, and I continued 
writing as if it were an afterthought of my own, 
''just as to fight and to wage war are an ineradicable 
instinct and a raison cTitre of mankind, to succour 
the wounded is likewise an ineradicable instinct, and 
as long as armies exist Red Cross Societies will 
exist." 

Then another, who knew his English and Euro- 
pean history, broke in : '* The battle-field of Cre^y," 
he said, *' after the battle, was probably as gruesome 
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a sight as a modem battle-field, yet the English/' 
he said, pointing at me, *' would no more part with 
the name of Cre9y than we would part with any of 
the jewels of our national inheritance." 

Here I could not help breaking in and saying 
that: ''There was no more an ambulance or a 
hospital at Cre^y than there would now be at a 
football or a cricket match in England at the present 
day. The French and the English fought for fun 
then, in the same way in which they now play foot- 
ball. War was then an aristocratic game. Witness 
the despatches of the correspondent on the French 
side — namely, Froissart. Was there ever corre- 
spondent more impartial, less blind to the faults of 
his own side, more enthusiastically appreciative of 
the enemy's qualities ? But now nobody could say 
that the Japanese and the Russians were fighting 
for fun. Such incidents as the loss of the Petropav- 
lovsk and the HatsusS were merely desperately and 
fruitlessly deplorable and no more inspiring than a 
railway accident'' 

"Then," said the doctor, '*you agree with me 
that if there is to be such a thing as war, it is illogical 
to have Red Cross organisations." 

" No," I replied, " it seems to me the only 
redeeming feature of war." 

** Why ? " he asked, " You are exceedingly 
illogical." 

" Possibly," I answered, " but it is so," — and 
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everybody agreed with me and the discussion was 
closed. 

In the cool of the evening we used to stroll out or 
go for a ride ; at eight o'clock we had supper, con* 
sisting of one dish, and tea afterwards. Songs 
used generally to be sung, and then we went to bed 
early, and slept as long as the flies gave one peace. 

During this time the Hun-hu-tses began to be 
troublesome. I thought when I was in Manchuria, 
that the British public must have been told and re- 
told till they were sick of it what the Hun-hu-tses 
are, and no longer think them a special race of 
beings, like the hairy Ainus, with red beards, as I did 
when I left London in the days when I used to call 
them " Chan-chuses," but it seems to me on my return 
that the same impression still remains, and they are 
still called "Chan-chuses'' which means nothing at alL 

It has been explained, I suppose a thousand 
times, that "hun" means red and "hutse" beard, 
or vice versd. The Hun-hu-tses, who used to be a 
corporation of polite blackmailers of the rich 
mandarins, utterly indifferent to foreigners, re- 
spectable, advanced in opinions, and wanting in 
cohesion, like the Liberal party in Great Britain, 
have, since the war, changed their character, and 
increased their recruits. But up to this moment 
they had been little heard of In August, however, 
in the whereabouts of Davantientung, they began 
to be troublesome, and fired on the lonely traveller, 
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on the isolated Cossack, and, indeed, killed three 
gunners. 

A subtle change had come over the Chinese in 
this district I said in the preceding chapter I 
would allude later on to the attitude of the Chinese 
in the villages. The Russians have treated the 
Chinese as friends and brothers, and have paid 
them six times too much for everything, have 
felt no antipathy for their yellowness, and been 
a great source of profit As long as Russian 
prestige was intact, such treatment merely made 
everything smooth. But after a few Russian 
reverses the Chinaman became insolent Riding 
to Haichen, I found the Chinese most hospitable 
in the villages — ^hospitable at once. On my re- 
turn with the retreating army it was only by 
explaining that I was an Englishman I could get 
a morsel of millet ; in fact the Chinese would open 
their doors to the French, Germans, or Americans, 
to any one except the Russians — and the Swiss and 
the Belgians, for whom, for some unexplained 
reason, they have a mysterious aversion. 

The Russians began to say '' What fools we are. 
We treated them far too well." But where the 
trouble lay was not in the question of treatment — 
consistent or inconsistent — but in the fact that the 
war was continuing, causing increased distress 
among the Chinamen, and the prestige of Russian 
arms was diminishing. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BATTLE OF LIAOYANG 

/^N the 23rd of August I rode into Liaoyang to 
^^ post a letter. I was accompanied by an 
officer and six Cossacks as a protection against 
the Hun-hu-tses, who had been giving trouble 
lately. Indeed, officers had been warned to go 
by train from An-san-san to Liaoyang, and not to 
ride without an escort I could not help reflecting 
that the Hun-hu-tses could aim at one as well from 
a distance whether the Cossacks were present or 
not The presence of an escort did, however, have 
a deterring effect on the Hun-hu-tses, although 
Brooke was attacked one day quite close to 
Mukden, and two of the officers in the battery to 
which I was attached were shot at within a mile of 
their quarters (this was later). 

For my own part I never saw a Hun-hu-tse, 
except a retired one who lived at Mukden. This 
man, who used to live at peace with his neighbours 
at a temple at Mukden after a life of rapine and 
murder, invited me to go and stay with the Hun- 
hu-tse general, who was celebrated for his bright 
clothes, his daring, his elusiveness, and his exquisite 
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cruelty. He assured me that I should suffer no 
harm, and would be treated with the respect due to 
the English and the insane. Tempting as the offer 
was, I felt compelled to answer that war corres- 
pondents were not supposed to incur unnecessary 
risks. It sometimes happens that Chinese of high 
rank join the Hun-hu-tses, men with advanced 
views, who are dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. The Chinese use the word Hun-hu-tse for 
any sort of robber or rowdy man. It is equivalent 
to the word hooligan. 

On the day after my arrival at Liaoyang (August 
25th), heavy fighting was reported to be going on in 
the east In spite of the temptation to go eastwards, 
I resolved to go back to the battery in the south, as 
it seemed to me inevitable that a big fight in the 
south must take place soon. On the next day 
(August 26th) firing was heard to the south in the 
morning, and I started alone for An-san-san. When 
I reached An-san-san at 4.30 in the afternoon, there 
was a great stillness everywhere. I passed a regi- 
ment of Siberian Cossacks encamped on the right of 
the railway line, and a battery of Eastern Siberia 
ready for action on the hills on the left of the line. 
Firing was going on, at this time, beyond the hills ; 
the 3rd Transbaikal battery fired ; and the 2nd was 
ready for action, but it was not audible at the station. 
I was afraid my battery would have moved ; besides 
which the road to Davantientung was exceedingly 
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complicated, and I had got no Cossacks to guide me. 
However, a most civil officer on the Staff of the 
First Corps drew me a map of the way, and I started 
due west along the big range of hills. Here I also 
passed a battery placed along the road ready for 
action. I passed two of the villages marked on the 
map successfully, and then I followed the field tele- 
graph, and soon lost the road marked All went 
well until I reached a certain spot which I re- 
membered having passed the first time I went to 
Davantientung. I saw a slight kopje in the distance 
in front of me, about five miles to the souths and 
recognised it with joy. Instead, however, of making 
straight for this hill, some instinct made me go back 
and proceed due west, in the hopes of finding the 
main road. I was afterwards told that the Japanese 
had occupied the hill I nearly made for, and fired 
thence on the next day. Whether this is so or not, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but they cannot 
have been far off, 

I knew whereabouts my village lay, and I hoped 
by going a long way round to reach the main road 
which I had missed. I came on a village, and asked the 
way. The Chinese were standing outside their houses 
in the twilight, and when I asked them the way, they 
pointed and grinned ironically. I thought they were 
misleading me, and that I was making straight for 
a nest of Hun-hu-tses. I offered a small boy a coin 
if he would guide me. He pointed me out the road, 
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and led me part of the way, and then disappeared, 
and I found myself in a rea of kowliang. I felt 
uneasy, but resolved to go straight on till I came to 
a village of some kind. I knew I was going in the 
right direction, and after a time I came on a village, 
and met a Cossack. I asked if the battery was 
near, and he pointed to the very first house. By 
accident I had stumbled on the very house in 
which the battery was located. It had been out 
ready for action all day, and had moved its 
quarters. 

I found, on arriving, that Colonel PhilemonofT, the 
commander of the battery, had returned from the 
hospital. I knew of him by reputation, since he was 
reputed to be the best artillery officer in the whole 
of the Siberian army. He was ill, and suffering 
greatly from an internal disorder; but nothing 
ever overcame his indomitable pluck. We had 
supper, and went to bed. At two o'clock in 
the morning we were roused with the informa- 
tion that we were to start at once, as the 
Japanese were advancing on to our village. We 
got up ; the officers and men collecting in a field in 
the darkness. It was raining. We marched to the 
largest village in that district Towards the middle 
of the day the rain stopped, and we had just finished 
our mid-day meal when we were told to get ready 
for action. The battery was taken outside the 
village, and the guns placed in a kind of kitchen- 
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garden pointing south-west, towards Davantientung, 
the village we had just left Colonel Gourko, who 
was commanding the cavalry division, consisting 
chiefly of dragoons, rode up, and made a short 
speech to the men. The weapons and the imiforms 
were modem, but the sentiment and the shouted 
answer of the Cossacks— crying out the regulation 
formula hailing their Colonel — ^were old. The 
mounted Cossacks, indeed, might belong to any 
epoch, and could have fought at Agincourt or 
Ravenna. Then the battery began to fire, and 
went on firing for about three hours, from about two 
till five in the afternoon. The Japanese made no 
response at first ; they fired a little later on, but no 
shells reached us. It turned out afterwards that we 
had both been shelling the village of Davantientung 
in vain. I was sorry for the village where I had 
spent so much time, and for the lachrymose host 
whose house I had occupied. We were told to 
move into a village about a verst distant There 
we occupied a small Chinese temple, and I was just 
dropping off to sleep on a mat when I heard a stir 
outside. The Japanese were less than a mile from 
us, and had entered one end of the village we had 
just left, while the dragoons had gone out at the 
other. Our force was very small — a detachment of 
dragoons, and the battery. The rest of the division 
had left earlier in the morning. We heard shots, 
and the battery was told to get away with all 
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possible speed. There was no panic, and, in spite 
of the shocking condition of the roads, we got away 
quickly and effectually, having narrowly escaped 
being cut off. We marched until twelve o'clock at 
night, thefi rested, and at dawn started for Liaoyang 
by a circuitous route to the west. We arrived at 
Liaoyang about three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
established ourselves in a small village on the rail- 
way line about four versts from the town, that is to 
say on the right flank of the army. The next day 
(August 29) was one of complete calm ; we sat in a 
Chinese cottage, and ate pancakes. I rode into the 
station in the afternoon, and was told that a battle 
was expected on the following day, and that it 
would perhaps begin that very night It was a 
divine evening. A little to the south of us was the 
big hill of Sow-shan-tze ; in front of us to the east 
a circle of hills ; to the north the town of Liaoyang. 
A captive balloon soared slowly up in the twilight ; 
a few shots were fired by the batteries on the 
eastern hills. We were the farthest troops south- 
west 

By nightfall we had not received orders where 
we were to go. We lay down to sleep, and in the 
battery itself nobody was convinced that the 
Japanese would attack on the following day. We 
had scarcely lain down, however, before orders 
arrived for us to move to a village eastwards. The 
horses were saddled, and we marched to a village 
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up on the hills east of Sow-shan-tze, about four or 
five versts distant There we again established 
ourselves in a Chinese house, where I lay down and 
fell into a heavy sleep. I was awakened by the 
noise of musketry not far off. There were faint 
pink streaks in the eastern sky. The village was 
on an elevation, but higher hills were around us. 
Musketry and artillery fire was audible. The battle 
had begun. We moved out of the village to a hill 
about a hundred yards to the north-west of it ; here 
there was an open space consisting of slopes and 
knolls, but not high enough to command a view of 
the surrounding country. Two regiments of infantry 
were standing at ease on the hills, and as General 
Stackelberg and his staff rode through the village at 
the foot, the men shouted the salutation to him. I 
believe most of the men thought he was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. On some rocks on the knolls 
groups of officers were standing surveying the 
position through their glasses. The whole scene 
looked like the picture of a battle by Detaille, or 
some military painter. The threatening grey sky, 
splashed with watery fire, the infantry going into 
action, and the men cheering the general as he 
rode along in his spotless white uniform. And to 
complete the picture, a shell burst in a compound 
in front of us, where some dragoons had halted. 
We had been ordered to leave the little village 
just at the moment when tea had been made, 
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and there seemed to be no further prospect of 
food. 

We presently moved off to the west, and the 
battery was placed at the extreme edge of the 
plain of millet west of the hill of Sow-shan-tze. 
The battery opened fire immediately, the com- 
mander giving his orders high up on Sow-shan-tze 
Hill to the right, and transmitting them by men 
placed at intervals down the slope. The whole 
battle occupied an area of nearly forty versts in cir- 
cumference. If one climbed the hill, which I did, 
one saw beneath one a plain of millet and little 
else. It was an invisible battle, and perhaps the 
loudest there has ever been. I climbed up the 
hill after I had stayed with the battery below for 
some time, and watched the effects of our fire. 
We were firing on a battery to the south-west at a 
distance of five versts, a range of about 5000 yards. 
I could see the flash of the Japanese guns through my 
field-glass when they fired. Every now and then 
you could distinguish, in a village or a portion of the 
plain where there was no millet, little figures like 
Noah's Ark men, which one knew to be troops. It 
was impossible to say, however, whether they were 
Russian or Japanese. Indeed, at one moment we 
fired on a village, convinced that the troops which 
had been visible there for a moment were Japanese. 
Soon after we received a message to tell us not to 
fire on it as our men were there. 
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It was a bad day for artillery, because the sky 
was so grey that it was difficult to distinguish the 
shells as they burst. On the side of the hill was 
Colonel PhilemonofT and with him were Lieutenant 
Kislitzki, and the doctor. The colonel was too ill 
to do much himself, and during the greater part 
of the day it was Kislitzki who gave out the 
range. Kislitzki was not second in command. 
He was a young man twenty-five years old; 
but his knowledge of gunnery and his talent — 
amounting to genius — in discovering the enemy's 
batteries and estimating ranges were so excep- 
tional, that when the Colonel was too ill to 
work he put everything into this young fellow's 
hands. 

From Kenan's translation of Ecclesiastes it appears 
that the phrase ''the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong," means that 
when runners are needed for a, race, the swiftest 
are not always asked to compete, nor are the 
strongest men given an opportunity when there 
is an occasion for a fight. Here was a case to 
the contrary. 

The colonel lay wrapped up in a Caucasian 
cloak on the side of the hill, and every now and 
then, as he gave out, checked, or slightly modified 
Kislitzki's orders. 

The three men who struck me most of those I 
met in Manchuria were Egoroff, whom I have 
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already mentioned, Colonel Philemonoff, and 
Kislitzki. 

I cannot conceive it possible to be pluckier than 
the colonel was, both in his utter disregard of 
danger, and in the manner he endured terrible 
suffering without giving in. 

Kislitzki was certainly the most brilliant officer 
I saw; the most cultivated and thoughtful; he 
knew his business, and loved it. It was an art 
to him, and he must have had the supreme satis- 
faction of the artist when he exercises his powers, 
and knows that his work is good. He was also 
absolutely fearless, and without the suspicion of 
thought for himself, or his career, or what would 
be advantageous to him. He was responsible for 
the battery's splendidly accurate firing in nearly 
every engagement ; but he has not got the credit, 
nor does he need it; his wages were fully paid 
to him while he was at work. Moreover, any 
reputation that accrues to Colonel Philemonoff* is 
deserved, because he created the battery, and the 
officers were his pupils, and his personal influence 
pervaded it. He was always there, and ready, if 
things went badly, to surmount any amount of 
physical suffiering to deal with the crisis. He 
also loved his profession, and was the top of 
it, and it was bitterly ironical that now, when 
he had such a great opportunity for exercising his 
skill that he was too ill to avail himself of it 
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One day when he was lying on a hill in command 
of the battery in action and had sunk back ex- 
hausted on to the grass, he said to me, '' I love my 
business; and now that we get a chance of 
doing I can't — all the same they know I'm here 
and if any difficulty — any crisis arose, they know 
that no physical pain would prevent me from doing 
all I could" 

Kislitzki, however, equalled him, the Cossacks 
used to say he was an " eagle." 

As the time went on, the Japanese attack moved 
slowly like a wave, from the south to the south- 
west, until in the evening about seven o'clock, they 
were firing west of the railway line, and the 
Russian infantry was lying along the line. The 
battery ceased fire, and then three of the guns 
were taken on to the top of the small hill which 
lay at the foot, and west of the big hill of Sow- 
shan-tze, and fired due west A Japanese battery 
was supporting the attack of its infantry. After 
a time it was silenced. It was a picturesque sight 
to see the guns firing towards the red setting sun, 
over the green kowliang in which the Japanese 
infantry was advancing, and breaking like a wave 
on a rock. 

Towards sunset it had begun to rain. All day 
the Japanese had been firing on us, but their shells 
fell to the right of us in the millet; every now 
and then a shell burst over our heads behind us, 
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but on the evening of the first day we had had 
no losses of any kind. At five o'clock I was 
sitting on the edge of the road with a young 
officer, Sub- Lieutenant HliebnikofT, a bom Trans- 
baikalian, of the battery, who had been shouting 
orders all day in command of a section. He was 
hoarse from shouting, and deaf from the noise. 
I was also deaf from the noise. We neither of 
us could hear what each other said, and shared a 
frugal meal out of a small tin of potted meat A 
soldier near us had his pipe shot out of his mouth 
by a bullet. I shouted to him that we were in 
rather a dangerous place ; he shouted back that he 
was much too hungpry to care. At nightfall firing 
ceased. The result of the fight at the end of the 
day seemed to be distinctly favourable to the 
Russians. By sunset the Japanese attack had 
been driven back. From the spectator's point of 
view everything was spoilt by the dense, tall 
kowliang, or giant millet ; from a hill you could see 
the infantry disappear into the kowliang ; you could 
hear the firing, and the battle seemed to be going 
on underground. One seemed to be in a gigantic 
ant-heap where invisible ants were struggling and 
moving. In the evening the result became ap- 
parent in the stream of wounded and mangled men 
who were carried from the field to the ambulances. 
At sunset, if one could have had a bird's-eye view 
of the whole field, it would have given one the 
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idea of a hidden and bleeding heart, from which, 
like the spokes of a wheel, red arteries composed 
of the streams of wounded on every road, radiated 
in every direction. 

That first evening there was already a terrible 
procession wending its way to Liaoyang; some 
men on foot, others carried on stretchers. I met 
one man walking quietly. He had a red bandage 
round the lower part of his face, his tongue and 
his lips had been shot away. The indifference 
with which the men bore their wounds was quite 
extraordinary. On the left of the road which goes 
along the railway line to Liaoyang, a section of 
the Red Cross was stationed. The wounded were 
brought there after they had received preliminary 
attention from a flying column of the Red Cross, 
which nearly all day was stationed at the base 
of the Sow-shan-tze Hill. This flying column 
rendered splendid service. The doctors and their 
assistants followed the troops on horseback, and 
were the first to attend to the wounded. Nightfall 
found us sitting on a small kopje at the base of the 
Sow-shan-tze Hill; it had rained heavily; there 
was no prospect of shelter for the night 

Colonel PhilemonofT was sitting wrapped up in 
his Caucasian cloak. A Cossack had been sent 
out to the village of Moe-tung, which was about 
three hundred yards to the west of the Sow-shan-tze 
Hill, to find a Chinese house for us, and to make 
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tea. He did not return, and Kislitzki and I set 
out to find him. We came to a house and found 
a number of soldiers warming themselves round 
a fire in a room to the left The Cossack met 
us with the news that there was no room to be 
foimd, since the rooms on the left were occupied 
by Japanese prisoners, and those on the right by 
the Russian dead. There was, indeed, in the yard, 
a kind of shed, full of dirt and refuse, to which 
he pointed. Kislitzki was a man who was quite 
extraordinarily fastidious with regard to cleanliness 
and food; he would rather starve than eat food 
which displeased him, and stand up in the rain 
than sleep in a hovel. This the Cossack knew. 
Kislitzki went away in disgust I remained warm- 
ing myself by the fire on the threshold of the house. 
Soon five or six officers of an infantry regiment 
arrived hungry and drenched. 

The Cossack met them, and said the whole house 
had been engaged by the commander and officers 
of the 2nd Transbaikal Battery, who would presently 
arrive, and the officers left in disgust and despair. 
Then I went back to the battery on the kopje, and 
it was settled that we should remain where we were. 
After a while the doctor and Hliebnikoff asked me 
to take them to the house to see what could be 
done. Kislitzki had disappeared. We returned 
to the house, and on the left of the yard lights were 
burning in a room which we had not been shown 
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before, and there were the Cossack and his friends 
enjoying a plentiful supper of cheese, sausages, hot 
tea, and a bottle of vodka. I admired the mar- 
vellous cunning of the Cossack, who had caused 
everybody to leave the house, and reserved it for 
himself and his friends. The doctor, Hliebnikoff, 
and I occupied the Cossack's room, and ate a part 
of his opulent supper, and then we lay down to 
sleep. At one o'clock we were awakened by bullets 
which were uncomfortably near. The Japanese 
had attacked the village. I saddled my pony, and 
made for the battery, but I lost my way and fell 
into a pond, and was soon wandering at random in 
the kowliang. That was the most uncomfortable 
moment I experienced during the battle. I made 
for the east, and struck one of the main roads 
leading to Liaoyang. There I met a wounded 
soldier, groaning in the kowliang, unable to walk. 
He implored me to save him from the Hun-hu-tses, 
I lifted him on to my pony, and started to try and 
find the Red Cross. He was wounded in the chest 
We went very slowly over the muddy road. It had 
stopped raining, and the moon had risen. The 
wounded soldier said the fighting had been des- 
perate ; he had been in a hand-to-hand fight The 
Japanese fought splendidly, he said, but were too 
small to manage bayonets, and did not understand 
them. After a while he said, ** Tell me, little father, 
what made the Japanese get so angry with us?" 
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We found the Red Cross, which was located in a 
temple, and there the man's wound was rebandaged. 
I slept in the yard of this temple on some stones, 
near a fire. The firing had ceased, so I gathered 
the attack had been checked. With the very first 
stroke of dawn, the booming of a gun was heard to 
the east, a deep, steady boom, which seemed like 
that of a siege gun. By the time the sun rose 
heavy firing was audible to the west I resolved to 
go back to the battery, but it was necessary first 
to feed my pony. 

Dimitri, the Caucasian, had left my service the 
day I rode into Liaoyang, finding the life too 
uncomfortable. I went into a kowliang, where 
Cossacks were getting fodder for their horses, and 
borrowing a sword from a Cossack, tried to mow 
the stiff kowliang with indifferent success. At last 
I was reduced to pulling it up by the roots. 

On returning to the battery, I found them in the 
same position they had occupied the day before, 
but the guns had been shifted so as to point west 
On the small kopje the firing was at a closer range, 
and the Japanese had partially regained in the 
night the ground they had lost the evening before. 
Moreover, they had discovered the whereabouts of 
the battery, they had got the range, and were firing 
on us heavily. One man was wounded soon after I 
arrived. He was bringing a pail of tea on horse- 
back, and he went on carrying the tea after he had 
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been shot The men served the guns admirably. 
I watched them for some time, and then I crossed 
the road, climbed the small kopje, and found the 
colonel and Kislitzki. The Japanese were firing 
from a battery about three versts off. This was my 
first experience of prolonged shrapnel and shell fire ; 
the shell burst on the road, and on our kopje, 
behind, in front, and all round us. The shrapnel 
exploded too high. The shells made a noise just 
like rockets, and those that exploded near us smelt 
horribly nasty. I ascertained that Hliebnikoff, the 
young sub-lieutenant, had been wounded in the 
night, and sent to the hospital. The time seemed 
to pass very quickly, as if someone was turning the 
wheel of things at a prodigious, unaccustomed speed. 
When our own guns fired a salvo, and the enemy's 
guns burst at the same time, I felt sometimes as if 
the world was falling to pieces, and one's head 
seemed like to split Most of the men had cotton- 
wool in their ears. This went on till about one 
o'clock, when a pause occurred. I left the kopje, 
and sought a safer place near the horses; then I 
went to see what was happening in other parts of 
the field. 

Eastward, the firing was loud and incessant A 
long stream of wounded was flowing to the Red 
Cross, and from thence to Liaoyang. The ground 
was strewn in some places with bandages soaked in 
blood. Some men were walking with the blood 
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soaking through their bandages ; others were carried 
on stretchers. 

Near the station of the Red Cross ambulances 
were starting for the town. The noise seemed 
louder than even I was quite deaf in one ear. 
I remained for the rest of the day near the Red 
Cross. After a while I thought I would go back 
to the battery, and I inquired of an officer whether 
it was still in the same place. He told me that it 
had moved, and been taken west. This I after- 
wards found out was not so. It remained in its 
old position until nine o'clock in the evening, 
having fired more or less during the whole day. 

Fighting was going on all round, though nothing 
was visible. Every now and then I saw troops 
disappear into the kowliang. The attack on the 
right flank on the railway line had shifted further 
north. It lasted until nine o'clock in the evening 
The Japanese not only did not succeed in breaking 
through the lines to the west, but they were driven 
back two miles. To the east they took a trench 
which was never retaken. Then, owing to Kuroki's 
turning movement in the east, orders were issued 
to retire at ten o'clock that evening. On the 
following morning the loth and 13th Corps had 
crossed the river to join the 17th and the 5th Corps. 
Liaoyang, with its triple line of defences, was left 
to defend itself, while the rest of the army crossed 
the river. It was a terrible battle, and in itself 
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neither a victory nor a defeat for either side. The 
losses on both sides were enormous, the bravery 
displayed on both sides prodigious. Some of the 
Russian infantry had fought for forty-eight hours 
without ceasing, and without bread. And though 
the battle of Liaoyang was over, the fighting had 
not ceased. All through the night of the 31st the 
Japanese attacked the forts ; a Cossack officer, who 
was in one of these forts, told me that the sight 
was beyond words terrible ; that line after line of 
Japanese came smiling up to the trenches to be 
mown down with bullets, until the trenches were 
full of bodies, and then more came on over the 
bodies of the dead. An officer who was in the fort 
he described went mad from the sheer horror of the 
thing. Some of the gunners went mad also. 

I rode back to the town towards evening ; on 
the way I met Brooke, who had been with General 
Stackelberg. We turned back to watch some 
regiments going into action towards the east, and 
then we rode back to Liaoyang with the streams of 
ambulances and stretchers, and wounded men 
walking on foot. The terrible noise was still con- 
tinuing. I thought of all the heroes of the past, 
from the Trojan war onward, and the words which 
those who have not fought their country's battles, 
but made their country's songs, have said about 
these men and their deeds, and I asked myself — is 
that all true ; is it true that these things become 
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like the shining pattern on a glorious banner, the 
captain jewels of a great crown, which is the richest 
heirloom of nations, or is all this an illusion, is war 
an abominable return to barbarism, the emancipa- 
tion of the beast in man, the riot of all that is bad, 
brutal, and hideous ; the suspension and destruction 
of civilisation by its very means and engines, and 
that those songs and those words which stir our blood 
are merely the dreams of those who have been 
resolutely secluded from the horrible reality ? And 
then I thought of the sublime courage of Colonel 
Philemonoff, and of the thousands of unknown 
men who had fought that day in the kowliang 
without the remotest notion of the why and where- 
fore, and I thought that war is perhaps to man 
what motherhood is to woman, a burden, a source 
of untold suffering, and yet a glory. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE RETREAT FROM LIAOYANG 

TTHE evening and night of the 31st Brooke 
-*• and I spent at Colonel PotapofFs house, one 
of the little government brick houses near the 
station. Some people arrived later, bringing the 
latest news from the field of battle, which was that 
the Japanese had been driven back towards the 
west 

The next morning when we awoke we heard no 
noise, no firing — Colonel Potapoff went out to 
see what was happening. He returned with the 
news that a retreat had been ordered. I went to 
the telegraph office to send off a despatch to the 
Morning Post. It was entirely dismantled, and 
they were about to move into a railway carriage ; 
the telegram was accepted and paid for — it was a 
long and expensive one — ^but it never reached 
London. An hour later that office was shelled. 
Firing began and we were told that the new 
town would soon be shelled. Brooke, Colonel 
Potapoff and I had our horses saddled and put 
all our belongings on a large Chinese cart, and 
we set out with two Chinese boys. It was a 
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fine hot day. We rode out of the town and 
reached a Red Cross hospital, which was just out- 
side the town ; there Colonel Potapoff had some 
business and I waited for him — Brooke, who was 
riding with the cart behind us, was to meet us 
at the bridge on the river. I waited some time 
at the Red Cross, and we had a little food there 
with one of the doctors. Then we started again. 
We arrived at the river. There were no signs of 
Brooke nor of our Chinese cart We waited there 
two and a half hours and then we crossed the river. 
Hundreds of carts, transports and trains were 
crossing the bridge. We afterwards learned that 
Brooke had gone back into the town. 

I wanted to find the battery and met one of the 
Cossacks who belonged to it; but all he told me 
was that it was somewhere to the left We pro- 
ceeded on our march ; a little later in the afternoon 
we met two French correspondents: M. Roucouli 
of the Temps, and M. Nodeau of the Journal \ 
they had lost all their luggage during the bombard- 
ment of the new town, which had begun soon after 
our departure. 

We arrived at a siding where a train stopped ; it 
was full of stores ; not Government stores, but the 
remains of the Greek stores at Liaoyang, and the 
provisions of the "international hotel" and other 
European shops. To my great joy the soldiers 
looted it, hurling bottles of beer and packets of 
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cigarettes and tobacco from the train to their 
comrades below. I drank one of the bottles of 
beer, and we took away others and resumed our 
march to Yantai. 

We passed the night with the officers of a 
regiment of Siberian Cossacks which was bivouack- 
ing in a field not far from the railway line. The 
firing was still going on. At night we saw a 
great blaze — as if the whole town were on fire — 
it turned out to be only one building. Nobody 
knew what was happening. The people who were 
with me took a pessimistic view of things. We 
thought things were much worse than they were ; 
that the forts would fall in the night and that 
Kouropatkin would be cut off. It was owing to 
the complete ignorance of the state of affairs 
which we all shared that caused me to miss the 
fight at Yantai. 

We thought there was going to be a retreat 
beyond Mukden to Tie-ling. The next morning 
I saddled my pony and determined to ride to 
Yantai. Nobody knew what had happened at 
Liaoyang. Troops and transports were retreating, 
but firing was audible to the west and to the east 
of us. 

Finally I left my pony with Colonel Potapoff who 
had got an horseless Cossack with him, and resolved 
to go to Mukden by train. I walked down to 
the siding. On the right of the railway line one 
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of the large Red Cross tents was pitched, and 
the wounded were being bandaged. Three in- 
fantry soldiers arrived exhausted with fatigue and 
sat down near me. I asked one of them how he 
had left things. He told me he had been fighting 
for the last three days without stopping, and had 
nothing but a few dried biscuits to eat He told 
his story with enthusiasm. I asked him whether 
he had been in a bayonet encounter. He answered : 
" Yes, again and again, hand to hand." 

" Do the Japanese fight well ? " I asked. 

"I should think so," he answered, "they are 
molodtzi'^ (fine fellows), and he described to me, 
as others had done, how they came again and again 
to the charge. 

At that moment an officer came back and abused 
this poor fellow for sitting down to rest. " You are 
one of those cowards, I suppose," he said, '* who are 
going back to Kharbin in order to tell them there 
that we have run away." 

" No, your honour," the man answered, and I felt 
sick at heart 

Then Kouropatkin's train arrived empty. I 
obtained leave to go in it and arrived at Yantai 
station. By Yantai station a part of the ist 
Russian Corps was stationed, all spic and span 
in their new green uniforms and freshly-painted 
green carts. 

There I saw the French correspondents and 
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Colonel Goedke; but nobody who seemed to 
know or who could tell me what was happening. 
I had burnt my boats by leaving my pony behind* 
and was obliged to return to Mukden. That 
afternoon occurred the fight at Yantai. 

I arrived the same evening at Mukden, and sent 
to an hotel which had been inaugurated by a 
Chinaman called the Manchuria Hotel There I 
found Mr Hands the Daily Mail correspondent, 
and M. de Jessen the Danish correspondent of 
the Berlinske Tiedende. It was a big, spacious 
building with two courtyards. It started by being 
an hotel, and ended by being the private residence 
of the war correspondents. 

I arrived at Mukden on September the 2nd. One 
by one all the other war correspondents arrived — 
Colonel Goedke, M. de Lasalle, the correspondent 
of the Agence Havas, etc., etc. Brooke arrived on 
the 6th. The authorities at Mukden expected an 
immediate retreat on Tieling. The Russo-Chinese 
bank moved to Tieling ; the telegraph office was in 
the train, ready to start at any moment ; and every- 
body expected to be awakened one fine morning by 
the bursting of Japanese shells. 

We had made arrangements to retreat to Tieling, 
and we thought that it was merely a question of 
hours. However, the days passed, and nothing 
occurred, and in spite of rumours emanating from 
the Chinese, that the Japanese were five miles off, 
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nothing happened. After a week of doing nothing 
I began to find the inaction tedious. My battery 
had disappeared. Some people told me it had gone 
to Kharbin to rest; others, that it was at Tieling. 
As a matter of fact it had gone to Kuan-cheng-tze, 
which is not far from Kharbin, by way of resting ; 
but the rest had consisted in marching straight 
to Kuan-cheng-tze, and thence back again to 
Mukden. 

M*Cullagh, the correspondent of the New York 
Herald, suggested that I should go with him to 
General Mishenko's corps, to which he was attached. 
Each correspondent was attached to a separate corps, 
and in order to change your corps you had first to 
apply to the General Staff. It was possible, how- 
ever, to pay a short visit to a corps without being 
officially appointed to it, if you did not wish to 
remain there permanently. 

On September the loth I started south for Sa-ho- 
pu with M'CuUagh and a company of the Chitinsky 
regiment of Cossacks. We bivouacked in a wood 
on the way, and arrived at Sa-ho-pu the next 
morning. We found General Mishenko living in 
the small fangtse with his staff: the same old story 
— horses in the yard, dirt in the house, heat and 
monotony. General Mishenko himself made a great 
impression on me. He seemed to be far more deci- 
sive and businesslike than most of the generals one 
met As a man he was simple, and extremely 
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straightforward and amiable. His courage was 
proverbial 

On September 4th, M'Cullagh and I took up our 
abode as the guests of the Verchnioodinski r^ment, 
and the same day the whole corps moved about two 
versts further south to a field, where we bivouacked 
in the open. 

On September 13th, M'CuUagh woke me up early 
in the morning, and asked me if I would like to go 
on a reconnaissance. We started half-an-hour later 
with about forty Cossacks and two officers, and rode 
to a village on the banks of the Sha-ho. There the 
Chinese were asked the usual question : — 

**Iben io-meyo?" " Japanese are, not are?" to 
which they generally answer No. 

On this occasion they said there were some 
Japanese in a temple about a mile to the east. Our 
detachment divided itself into two sections, and I 
went with one of the officers and his men. We rode 
into a field of kowliang about 800 yards from the 
temple which had been indicated to us. There the 
men were placed in the kowliang, and told to fire 
on the temple. They fired a volley, and the 
Japanese answered with a volley a few minutes 
later. The bullets whisded over our heads. The 
Japanese were clearly visible on the temple hill with 
a glass, and without a glass for the non-short-sighted. 

We remained there the rest of the day, not having 
obtained much more information than we had received 
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from the Chinese in the morning — namely, that on 
the temple hill there were a certain amount of 
Japanese. 

In the evening we rode back to a village and slept, 
with horses saddled and everything ready for an 
alarm, there being nobody between us and the 
Japanese. The next morning we returned to the 
regiment. M'Cullagh and I rode back to Mukden 
that same day. It was necessary for me to obtain 
an official permission if I wished to remain in that 
corps. 

I did not ask for the exchange, as I intended 
some day or other to find my Transbaikal battery. 
I stayed three days at Mukden, and on the 20th I 
started with Colonel Potapoff to pay a visit to 
General Kossagofsky's corps^ which was on our 
extreme right flank near Sin-min-tin, forty versts from 
Mukden. We arrived at the first "etape** in the 
evening. " Etapes " are a sort of official post, in 
charge of an officer, consisting of one or two houses, 
placed at intervals on the main roads, so that travel- 
ling officers can pass the night in them. 

The first etape was a place remarkable for the 
scrupulous cleanliness with which it was kept This 
was so rare in Manchuria that it felt almost un- 
canny. Not only was it clean, but orderly and 
scrupulously organised to the smallest detail. One 
did not dare throw one's cigarette ashes on the 
floor. The towels had small labels over them, such 
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as : " This is for the hands " ; " This is for the face.*' 
The commander of this etape was evidently a 
meticulous man. 

We started at noon the next day for the next 
etape, and arrived there about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Here we found quite a different order 
of things; an equally spacious and roomy house, 
but an atmosphere of extreme geniality and a most 
jovial host We had dinner, enlivened by cham- 
pagne bought from a German man of business who 
had come back from Newchang. 

On the following evening, just as dinner had 
started on the terrace outside, and the soldiers were 
celebrating someone's birthday in the yard by sing- 
ing a folk-song that has about seventy-five verses, 
just as champagne botdes were being opened, a 
whistle was heard, and the sergeant arrived and 
said, " Allow me to report that there is an alarm." 

The songs stopped abruptly; the soldiers were 
formed up and marched off through the gate . . . 
but it was only a false alarm after all, and in twenty 
minutes' time they returned, still singing the con- 
tinuation of the same song. The next day I saw 
General Kossagofsky, and he arranged that I should 
go to advanced posts, whither I started the next 
day with an escort of frontier guards. 

I stayed a week in a village about twenty versts 
south with Colonel Kononovitch, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry division there. Those were 
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delicious days. The weadier was perfect; a mild 
autumn haze pervaded the landscape, which in these 
parts was rich and woody ; the kowliang had been 
reaped, and there was a subtle thrill in the air, a 
peculiar haze in the broad noondays there which 
made one think of autumn days in England ; the 
leaves were not brown, and there were no signs 
of decay ; but autumn made itself felt in the chilly 
dawns and the shortening evenings. I lived in the 
colonel's house; with him was an adjutant, who 
went out shooting every day with his retriever, just 
as if he had been in Russia. In the evening the 
officers used to play vindt 

Every morning detachments used to be sent out 
to reconnoitre, as this was the chief district of the 
Hun-hu-tses. The troops quartered here consisted 
of Cossacks of the Amur and frontier guards. 

Outside our house there was a large square field 
enclosed by a wall. Beyond it was a wooded hill. 
Here the men were encamped, and lit their camp- 
fires in the evening and sang songs. One song 
they used to sing very often contains the following 
cheerful sentiment : — 

** I don't drink honey, 
I don't drink beer, 

I drink sweet vodka made of cherries ; 
I don't drink out of a thimble-glass, 
I don't drink out of beaker, 
I drink out of half a pail." 

As I used to lean over the wall watching them 
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cook their supper, they used to come and ask me 
questions, and often they offered me porridge made 
of buck-wheat, which was very good. 

The kind of questions they asked were how far 
off England was ; whether there were wolves in 
England; how bread was made there; how much 
wild ducks and horses cost in England ; what the 
country looked like ; whether we burnt coal or 
wood ; whether there was military service ? Once, 
when I had answered a whole string of similar 
questions to the best of my ability, the Cossack who 
was questioning me said, '* In fact the English are 
white people, just like we are." 

This same man explained to me the difference 
between the Siberian troops and the troops which 
were arriving from European Russia. " The 
Siberian troops," he said, "you see, are used to 
an accursed country like this, but when the Euro- 
peans arrive and see all these strange things it 
makes them timid " (robkii). I asked this man 
what he thought of the Japanese. He said they 
were a ladni narod, a people whom you could mix 
with easily, easy to get on with, and very brave; 
but he said in old times when people went to war 
the strongest side won, ** but now it all depends on 
machines and ingeniousness. It's a great pity." 

Great flights of wild duck used to fly over our 
village in the evening, and there was a great quan- 
tity of wild duck on a reedy lake hard by. Every 
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now and then we used to be startled by Hun-hu- 
tse atrocities. One poor man who was caught by 
them was frizzled to death by lighted spirits of 
wine in a small saucer. The Japanese were ex- 
pected to attack on this flank, as they subsequently 
did in the battle of Mukden ; but it never came to 
anything. After a time I began to think nothing 
would happen in this part of the world, and I 
resolved to go back to Mukden and try and find 
the battery and my friends once more. So one 
morning I started home again with an escort across 
the happy autumn fields down the Sin-min-tin road, 
which was crowded with innumerable Chinese carts, 
Pekin carts, pack mules, and foot passengers. I 
arrived at Mukden on October the 3rd, and at the 
railway station I met the veterinary surgeon of the 
2nd Transbaikal Battery, who told me they had 
just arrived from Kuan-chen-tze, and were now 
encamped near the station. 

At Mukden there was a great deal of movement 
and busde It was expected that General Kouro- 
patkin would take the offensive. I resolved to 
rejoin the battery immediately. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE BATTLE OF SHA-HO 

T FOUND the battery bivouacking between the 
-^ station and the Chinese cemetery among the 
graves. There I found all my old friends; they 
had been right up to Kuan-chen-tze and some of 
them to Kharbin, and had returned provided with 
warm clothing. We dined in a smaU fangtse which 
was occupied by the colonel, who was still an invalid 
and lying in bed. After dinner we retired to pass 
the night under the trees, and very cold it was 
sleeping in flapping tents in the windy night 
and the misty dawn among the graves of forgotten 
dynasties. 

On the 4th we moved into a temple and enjoyed 
two days of idyllic calm. The temple was inhabited 
by a Buddhist priest, and there was a little, tiny 
Chinese child about three years old, who used to 
run about the courtyard, and with whom I made 
friends. This child was afraid of nothing, not of 
boys, or horses, or men. But when he saw the 
Cossack on sentry-go with a drawn sword, he used 
to insist on being carried past him, saying, ** Ping ! " 
(which in Chinese means soldier) with an intonation 
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which proved he shared the mistrust and contempt 
of his countrymen for the profession of the fighting 
man. A fighting man in a Chinaman's estimation 
ranks beneath the hun-hu-tse or the hooligan ; for 
whereas they fear the hun-hu-tse, their aversion for 
the soldier is mingled with contempt 

I enjoyed those two days of peace, there was 
something infinitely quiet and beautiful in that 
temple, with its enclosure of trees and grass 
bathed in the October sunshine. This delicious 
calm did not last very long. The battery be- 
longed to the cavalry division of the ist Siberian 
Corps, but this had already gone to the front, and 
our fate was still undetermined. For the time being 
we were in the reserve. We were expecting to 
receive orders to start at any moment There had 
been no time to repair the guns, since the battery 
had only barely had time to march to Kuan-chen-tze 
and back again. 

Kislitzki sat up all night of the 5th repairing the 
guns himself in the workshop of the artillery. 

October 6th. — We received orders to start for the 
front and join the ist European Corps, which formed 
part of the reserves. We started after luncheon on 
the 6th, and arrived in the evening at the village 
of San-lintze twelve versts south-east of Mukden. 
We passed the night in a fangtse, and out of doors 
it froze hard. The Chinese heated the k'angs, 
and the result was towards two in the morning I 
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felt that my head was frozen and my side 
roasted. 

October jth. — ^We moved early in the morning to 
another village three versts further on. There we 
were attached to the 7th regiment of Siberian 
Cossacks, commanded by Prince Troubetzkoi. A 
new officer joined us, a boy straight from college, 
Takmakov by name. Firing was heard that after- 
noon to the east, probably from where Rennenkampf 
was fighting. I went for a walk with Kislitzki, and he 
unfolded to me his views and ambitions. He was a 
student of Herbert Spencer and John Stewart Mill, 
and a lover of England, and owing to his love of 
tidiness and cleanliness used sometimes to be called 
an Anglo-maniac. That evening I shared a fangtse 
with him, as he always lived apart from the men ; 
he could not stand pigging it with other people. 
He spent most of the night making some (to me) 
mysterious implements of wood, something to do 
with rectifying the angle of sight of the guns, and 
singing long passages of Lermontov's poem. The 
Demon, as he worked. 

October 8. — A day of idleness, rain and inaction. 

October 9. — Early in the morning we moved to 
the village of Sachetun, where we took possession 
of two small dilapidated houses. Towards evening 
we also heard the rattle of musketry. In front of us 
were the 4 th, 17 th and loth corps ; on the left flank 
the I St, 2nd, and 3rd (commanded by General Stackel- 
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berg) ; and on the right the 5th. We were still in 
the peaceful reserve with the ist European Corps, 
but the peace was not to last long. We were enter- 
tained that night at dinner by the 3rd Transbaikal 
battery, who were stationed in the same village. 
We heard the noise of firing all through the night 
We sat down thirteen to dinner. A bad sign. 

October 10. — A day of inaction at Sachetun. 
Artillery fire was audible all day long and in the 
night 

October 11. — We left Sachetun towards the 
afternoon, and proceeded to a village about a verst 
further south. Here I met Georges de la Salle, 
the correspondent of the Agence Havas, who had 
apparently been wandering between the two lines. 
We rested in the village about half an hour, and 
then received orders to proceed further south, and 
to put ourselves at the immediate disposition of 
General Kouropatkin. 

We arrived at a village with an unpronounceable 
name, not far from General Kouropatkin's head- 
quarters. We arrived at the village at sunset 
The limited number of Chinese fangtses were all 
occupied, so we bivouacked in a field. There were 
only two tents among us, and most of us slept out 
on the ground. To the south of us was the first 
range of hills which continue straight on to Yantai, 
and among which a desperate batde was going on. 
We heard firing all night 
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October 1 2. — Artillery fire b^[an at half-past six 
o'clock, and from a kopje in front of our position, I 
got a splendid view of the fighting. To the east 
were successive ranges of brown, undulating hiUs, 
and to the west a plain black with little dots of 
infantry (the ist European Corps). In this plain 
a Russian battery was engaged in an uninterrupted 
duel with a Japanese battery, and was receiving a 
hail of shells. They were under fire the whole day 
long ; the Japanese had got the range, but I ascer- 
tained afterwards that their losses were insignificant 
although the fire had been so heavy. Their carts 
were smashed and some horses killed In the 
extreme distance, to the south-west of the kopje on 
which I stood, were the hills of Yantai. On a 
higher hill, in front of that on which I was standing, 
the infantry was taking up its position, and the 
Japanese shrapnel was falling on it The infantry 
retired and moved to the south-west, and it looked 
at first as if there was going to be a general retreat, 
but that was not the case. 

The firing of the batteries continued uninter- 
ruptedly until ten minutes to seven o'clock in the 
evening. In the night it rained heavily, the noise 
of thunder mingling with that of the musketry. 
News of terrific fighting kept on arriving — a battery 
lost and a regiment cut up— and the wounded began 
to stream past our camp. There was another night 
of rifle fire. 
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October 13. — Agstin, punctually at half-past six in 
the morning, the artillery began once more. Early 
in the morning I went up on the kopje about a verst 
to the south of us. I watched the batteries firing and 
the Japanese shells falling constantly nearer to us. 
The infantry was entrenched in the hills, and to the 
west the Russian battery was firing in the position 
it had been the day before. On turning round I 
saw through my field-glass that our camp was astir. 
I ran back to it, and was met by a Cossack, my 
soldier servant, who was a Buriat, and worshipped 
only at the shrine of the Lama of Thibet He was 
leading my pony, and as I mounted the animal, 
Japanese shells began to explode on the kopje 
where I had been standing. All the transports 
of the I St Corps, which was camped next to us, 
began to move — it was about half-past eight in the 
morning — and we were expecting to start also, 
when we suddenly received orders to remain where 
we were. The Japanese shelling ceased for the 
time being. We remained practically alone in the 
field by the village. A little before one o'clock a 
regiment of the ist Corps, which was in front of us, 
received orders to retreat 

At one o'clock in the afternoon it was said that 
the enemy was beginning to turn our right flank. 
We received orders to fire on the Japanese battery 
on the south-west, and to cover the retreat of the 
Russian field battery, which was between it and us. 
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At twenty minutes to three the battery went into 
action. The guns were masked behind the houses 
of the village, and Colonel PhilemonofF, in order to 
get a good view, climbed up an exceedingly high 
tree which grew by the side of the houses. Know- 
ing that he might at any moment be seized by a 
paroxysm of pain, my blood ran cold to see him 
do this. Not being able, however, to see sufficiently 
well from the tree he climbed down and moved up 
on to the slope of the hilL He began to give out 
the range, but after two shots had been fired he fell 
almost unconscious to the ground, and Kislitzki 
took over the command. 

The Japanese answered with shells of shimos6. 
My attention was particularly attracted by the ex- 
plosion of a shell on the slope. It seemed to me 
to have torn up a mass of kowliang or a portion of 
a tree, and to have scattered it into fragments. 
But when, at three o'clock, we left the position in 
order to fire further west, we saw that it was not 
kowliang or a piece of a tree that had been blown 
up, but a man. We took up our position on another 
and higher hill, and fired west at the furthest 
possible range on the Japanese infantry, which we 
could see moving in that direction against the 
horizon. The battery fired till sunset, the shrapnel 
falling in the exact position desired, and when we 
had finished the Inspector of Artillery of the ist 
Corps, who had been looking on, complimented 
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the Commander, declaring that he had never seen 
more exact firing. He added that a Cossack 
battery was worth ten of his European batteries. 
He also made a speech to the men serving the 
guns, congratulating them on their good work, which 
began, "litde children, little Cossacks." It was a 
simple and straightforward speech, and struck exactly 
the right note. At dusk we marched into a village ; 
everywhere on these hills the infantry was stationed 
in trenches ready for the night attack. Some of 
the men had been killed by shells, and by a trench 
I saw two human hands. 

October 14. — We were aroused at four o'clock in 
the morning by the noise of firing. I had got so 
used to hearing that peculiar ticking ratde that I 
awoke the moment I heard it, as if it had been an 
alarum set to call me. We moved out into the road 
and waited for the dawn. It was quite dark. The 
firing seemed to be close by. The Cossacks made 
a fire and cooked bits of meat on a stick. My Buriat 
soldier-servant was a great adept at that art, as in 
his country all meals are served in that fashion. 
At dawn Prince Troubetzkoi arrived with the news 
that the 17th and loth Corps had repulsed the 
assault of the enemy, and that we were to join him 
later on in an attack. The commander went in 
search of a suitable position and I accompanied him. 
From a high hill we could see through a glass the 
Japanese infantry climbing up the kopje immediately 
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south of our former camp. The Japanese climbed 
the kopje, lay down, and fired on the Russian 
infantry to the east of them, the Russians being 
screened from our sight by another hill. Our 
battery was placed at the foot of the hill, and opened 
fire on the enemy's battery five versts to the south- 
west The enemy replied from the east and the 
west with shrapnel and shell, and the situation 
seemed ugly. The battery was quickly extricated, 
however, and moved (the operation was excessively 
difficult as the field where the battery had received 
orders to be placed consisted of clotted earth) under 
heavy fire to a position on a hill further north. We 
fired thence on the enemy's battery which was five 
versts distant to the south-west 

Colonel Philemonoff, Kislitzki and I lay on the 
turf on the top of the hill. Kislitzki was giving the 
range, behind us on the slope of the hills were the 
guns. As we sat down a shell burst about two 
yards from the colonel ; he grunted and moved 
about a yard to the left The enemy were firing 
shrapnel and shimos6. 

Our firing seemed to be extraordinarily accurate. 
One of the shells must have alighted on a Japanese 
ammunition cart, for during a second I saw a pillar of 
flame which I at first took to be a burning house, 
but it suddenly disappeared. 

The battery went into action at 8 a.m. After we 
had been firing about an hour, the Japanese infantry 
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came round through the valley and occupied a 
kopje north-west of us, and opened fire first on our 
infantry which was beneath and before us, and then 
on the battery. The sergeant came and reported 
that men were being wounded and horses had been 
killed. 

Takmakov, the boy Cossack, who had just arrived 
from eollege was shot through the chest, happily 
the wound was a slight one. A Cossack was shot 
through the head and went mad; another was 
seriously wounded. The Japanese infantry was 
stationed at a distance of 600 sajen from us, that is 
about 1200 yards. Then Hlebnikoff, one of the 
youngest of the officers belonging to the battery, 
(and perhaps the most conscientious), who was com- 
manding a section, reversed three of the guns and 
fired on the infantry, giving the range himself. 

This continued until noon. The Japanese were 
clearly visible, through a glass one could have 
recognised a friend. Their bullets whistled over 
our heads. At noon the infantry retired leaving us 
unprotected, and we were forced to retreat at full 
speed under heavy shrapnel and cross infantry fire. 
I was left without a pony and had to run, till a 
Cossack brought me a riderless horse, which I 
mounted with great difficulty as it had an extremely 
high saddle, and all the Cossack's belongings on its 
back. We retired to Sachetun, crossing the river 
Sha-ho, arrived there at i p.m. We had scarcely 
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halted ten minutes when we were ordered to move 
forward as an attack was to be made. Everybody 
was expecting a general retreat to Mukden. The 
stores at Sachetun were burning in great columns 
of flame. We thought we were being ordered 
merely to cover a retreat ; but this was not so, as 
on the right flank the Russians had repulsed the 
Japanese attack, as we had been told in the morning. 
We went into action recrossing the river Sha-ho 
under heavy fire. It had begun to pour with rain. 
As we crossed the river one of our horses had the 
front of its face literally torn ofl* by shrapnel. We 
took up a position on the further side of the river 
about thirty yards from the banks and fired due 
south. 

The first few shots of the enemy were fired with 
great precision on to the battery. They then 
altered the range and their shells fell on the farther 
bank of the river. After we had fired for about 
twenty minutes, the enemy's fire ceased all along the 
line. Only two mountain batteries, and the Russians' 
east to the Japanese west continued firing. It 
was at this moment that the Japanese advance 
ceased all along the line, and we now know that the 
reason why it ceased was because they had run short 
of ammunition. Had they continued their advance 
at this moment we should probably have been forced 
to retreat to Mukden, and possibly to abandon 
Mukden also. 
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Kislitzki and I walked towards the south to see 
what was going on, and climbed up on the roof of 
an isolated cottage : we were almost killed for our 
pains by a stray shell which whizzed over our heads 
and exploded on the ground behind us. Then we 
returned and set out for a village to the south-west 
by a circuitous route across the river. Nobody 
knew the way. Nobody seemed to have heard of 
the village. We marched and marched until it 
grew dark. Some Cossacks and Chinese were 
sent to find out where the village was. We 
halted for an hour by a wet ploughed field. At 
last they returned and led us to our destination. 
We expected to find our transport there. I was 
nursing the hope that I should find dry clothing 
and hot food, as we were drenched to the skin 
and half dead with fatigue and hunger. When 
we arrived at the village I was alone with an 
officer; we dismounted at a bivouac and he went 
on ahead expecting me to follow him. I thought he 
was to come back and fetch me. I waited an hour ; 
nobody came so I set out to find our quarters. The 
village was straggling and mazy. I went into 
house after house and only found strange faces. 
I returned to the bivouac and got one of our 
Cossacks to guide me : we spent another half hour 
in fruitless search. At last we found the house. I 
entered the fangtse and found all the officers ; but 
no transport, no food and no dry clothing. 
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The officer who had guided me said : " Why did 
you desert me ? " 

I threw my riding whip on the floor in a fit of 
exasperation and said: "It was you who left 
me. 

Then they all laughed and one of them said, " We 
must shake hands with you, because this is the first 
time you have shown signs of discontent, before we 
thought you were superhumanly contented, but now 
we know you are human." 

October 15/A. — We spent in quiet and inaction. 

I spent the night in the colonel's quarters and we 
discussed Russian literature, especially Dostoievski's 
novels, for which we both had a passion. He asked 
me which of the Russian novelists I preferred. I 
said Dostoievski and Gogol. '' I think the same," 
he said, " but I am surprised at your thinking that ; 
is it possible that a foreigner can appreciate the 
humour of Gogol ? " I said that Englishmen would 
probably find it hard to believe that foreigners 
could appreciate the humour of Dickens. He said 
he had a passion for Dickens. The case then was 
analogous. We discussed Dostoievski's masterpiece, 
" The Brothers Karamazov "; the colonel greatly pre- 
ferred the elder brother Dimitri, of the three brothers. 

October i6tk. — ^We received orders at dawn to be 
in readiness; a rumour arrived that the Japanese 
were in a village three versts off and we were 
prepared to retreat to Mukden. Half an hour later 
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we were ordered to join the ist Siberian Corps, our 
proper corps, which had been sent south to attack. 

We marched to a village called Nan-chin-tza, 
about three versts distant from the hill which the 
Russians call Poutilofi's Hill and the English Lonely 
Tree Hill. It had been taken in the night by the 
Japanese. We could see through a glass men 
walking on it now and then, but nobody knew 
whether they were Japanese or Russians. Two 
Cossacks were sent to ascertain the facts. Wounded 
men were returning one by one, and in bigger 
batches from every part of the field. It was a 
ghastly sight, and even worse than at Liaoyang. 
It was a brilliant sunshiny day and the wounded 
seemed to rise in a swarm from the earth. Their 
bandages were fresh and the blood was soaking 
through their shirts. The Cossacks returned saying 
the hill was occupied by the Japanese. We were 
told to join the ist Corps. Here I met Com- 
mandant Chemineau, one of the French military 
attaches and Captain Schoenmeyer the Chilian 
attach^. We marched back a verst and found the 
corps bivouacking in the plains ; all along the road 
we met crowds of wounded and mutilated men, 
carried on stretchers, and walking, their wounds quite 
fresh and streaming with blood. We halted ten 
minutes and then we were ordered to go into action. 
We marched a verst south again, the guns were 
placed behind a village about three versts to the 
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north of the hill to which General Poudloffgave his 
name. 

On the way we met General Poutiloff himself 
and the infantry going into action. The guns were 
placed in the plain behind a village. Colonel 
Philemonoff and I climbed up on the thatched roof 
of a small house, whence he gave his orders. He 
gave the range himself throughout the whole day. 
In front of us was a road ; the house upon which 
we were seated was placed at the extreme right 
comer of the village ; to the right of us was a field 
planted with some kind of green veg^ble which 
looked like lettuce. Infantry kept marching along 
the wood on its way to action ; a company halted 
by the field and began eating the lettuce. Our 
colonel shouted to them, ''You had better make 
haste finishing the green stuff there, children, as I 
am going to open fire in a moment" They 
hurriedly made off as if it was upon them that fire 
was to be opened, save one, who, greedier than the 
rest, lingered a little behind the others, throwing 
furtive glances the while at the colonel, lest he 
should suddenly be fired upon. Soon after they 
had gone the battery opened fire; two other 
batteries were also shelling the hill, one from the 
east and one from the west Orders were received 
to shell the hill until six o'clock and then to cease 
fire, as it was to be stormed. The enemy answered 
uninterruptedly with shrapnel, but not one of the 
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Japanese shells touched us, they all fell beyond us. 
After we had been firing some little while three 
belated men belonging to a line regiment walked 
down the road ; ouf guns fired a salvo, upon which 
these men, startled out of their lives, crouched down 
in apprehension. The colonel, seeing this, shouted 
to them from the roof, " Crouch lower, or else you 
will be shot." They flung themselves on the road 
and grovelled in the dust, casting an imploring 
glance at the colonel. " Lower," he cried to them, 
"lower, can't you get under the earth?" They 
wriggled ineffectually, and lay sprawling about like 
big brown fish out of water. Then the colonel 
said: "You ought to be ashamed of yourselves; 
don't you know that my shells are falling three versts 
from here, be off with you ! " As the sun set we 
ceased fire and waited. Soon a tremendous rattle 
of infantry told us the attack had begun. An 
officer subsequently described this fire as a " comb 
of fire " that seemed to tear the regiment to pieces. 
We waited in the dark, red, solemn twilight, and 
about an hour later a ringing cheer told us that the 
kopje had been taken. Someone who was with us 
remarked that it was just like manoeuvres. But all 
was not over, as the Japanese attacked the kopje 
twice after it had been taken ; it was partly taken 
but at what a cost we began presently to see. 

It grew dark, and we sought and found a Chinese 
house wherein to pass the night Men began to 
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arrive from the hill, and from their accounts it was 
difficult to tell whether the hill had been taken or 
not With the officers was Glinka, the doctor of 
the battery. We had just laid ourselves down to 
rest when a wounded man arrived asking to be 
bandaged, then another and another. Many of the 
soldiers had received their preliminary attendance 
on the hill itself at the hands of the army surgeons 
and assistants, but the detachment of the Red Cross 
by which the wounded could be rebandaged was 
twelve versts distant Soon our house was full of 
wounded, and more were arriving. They lay on 
the floor, on the k'angs, and in every available place. 
Light was the difficulty. We had only one candle 
and a small Chinese oil lamp, and the procession of 
human agony kept on increasing. The men had been 
badly wounded by bullet and bayonet, torn, mangled 
and soaked in blood. Some of them had broken 
limbs as well as wounds. Some had walked or 
crawled three miles from the hill, while others, 
unable to move, were carried on greatcoats slimg on 
rifles. When one house was full we went to the 
next, and so on, till all the abodes up the street 
of the village were filled. Two of the officers 
bandaged the slightly wounded, while the doctor, 
with untiring energy and deftness, dealt with the 
severely injured. The appalling part of this 
business was that one had to turn out of the house 
by force men who were only slightly woimded, 
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or simply utterly exhausted and faint, so as to 
reserve all available space for the severely wounded. 
And even if you have not been severely wounded, 
yet after fighting for hours it is not an agreeable 
prospect to have to walk fifteen miles before there 
is any chance of getting food. Some of them merely 
implored to be allowed to rest a moment and to 
drink a cup of tea, and yet we were obliged ruth- 
lessly to turn them from the door in view of the 
ever-increasing mass of agonising and mangled men 
who were arriving and crying out in their pain. 

The Russian soldier, as a rule, bears his wounds 
with astounding fortitude, but the wounded of whom 
I am speaking were so terribly mangled that many 
of them were screaming in their agony. Two 
officers were brought in. " Don't bother about us, 
doctor," they said; **we shall be all right" We 
laid these two officers down on the k'ang. They 
seemed fairly comfortable ; one of them said he felt 
cold ; and the other that the calf of his 1^ tingled, 
*' Would I mind rubbing it ? " I lifted it as gently as 
I could, but it hurt him terribly, and then rubbed 
his leg, which he said gave him relief. ** What are 
you?" he said, "an interpreter, or what?" (I had 
scarcely got on any clothes, what they were, were 
Chinese and covered with dirt) I said I was a 
correspondent He was about to give me some- 
thing, whether it was a tip or a small present as a 
remembrance, I shall never know, for the other officer 
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stopped him and said, *' No, no, you're mistaken." 
He then thanked me very much. Half an hour 
later he died. One seemed to be plunged into the 
lowest circle of the inferno of human pain. I met a 
man in the street who had crawled on all fours the 
whole way from the hilL The stretchers were all 
occupied. The manner in which the doctor dealt 
with the men was magnificent He dominated the 
situation, encouraged every one, had the right 
answer, suppressed the imruly and cheered up those 
who needed cheering up. 

The house was so crowded and the accommodation 
so scanty that it took a very short time to fill a 
house, and we were constantly moving from one 
house to another. The floor was, in every case, so 
densely packed with writhing bodies that one 
stumbled over them in the darkness. Some of the 
men were being sick from pain ; others had faces 
which had no human semblance at all. Horrible 
as the sight was the piteousness of it was greater 
still. Mentem mortalia tangunt. The men were 
touching in their thankfulness for any little atten- 
tion, and noble in the manner which they bore 
their sufferings. 

We had tea and cigarettes for the wounded 

I was holding up one man who had been terribly 

mangled in the legs by a bayonet The doctor 

was bandaging him. He screamed with pain. The 

doctor said the screaming upset him. I asked the 
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man to try not to scream and lit a cigarette and put 
it in his mouth. He immediately stopped, smoked and 
remained quite quiet — until his socks were taken off. 
The men do not generally have socks, their feet are 
swathed in a white kind of bandage. This man had 
socks, and when they were taken off he cried, saying 
he would never see them again. I promised to 
keep them for him and he said, *' Thank you, my 
protector." A little later he died. 

When we gave them tea and cigarettes they all 
made the sign of the Cross and thanked Heaven 
before thanking us. 

One seemed to have before one the symbol of 
the whole suffering of the human race; men like 
bewildered children stricken by some unknown 
force, for some hidden inexplicable reason, crying 
out and sobbing in their anguish, yet accepting and 
not railing against their destiny, and grateful for 
the slightest alleviation and help to them in their 
distress. 

We stayed till all the houses were occupied. At 
two o'clock in the morning a detachment of the Red 
Cross arrived, but its hands were full to overflowing. 
Then we went to snatch a little sleep. We had in 
the meantime received news that the hill had been 
taken and that at dawn the next day we were to 
proceed thither. With regard to the exact time 
and manner in which Lonely Tree Hill was taken, 
the accounts are conflicting. 
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Some people state that it was taken on the 
evening of the i6th between seven and nine o'clock ; 
others that it was not finally taken until dawn of 
the 17th. 

General Sacharoffs official report reads as 
follows :— "On the night of the 2nd.3rd (i5th-i6th) 
October the Japanese attacked in the centre the 
position occupied by two r^ments on the so-called 
* Lonely Tree Hill/ north-west of the village of 
Nan-chin-tza, and forced these regiments to cross 
the River Sha-ho. Strengthened by reserves, our 
forces, after preliminary artillery shelling, attadced 
and stormed the hill after stubborn resistance and 
drove the enemy back beyond the hill." He adds 
in a later telegram : — " The night of the 3rd-4th 
( 1 6th- 1 7th) passed off quietly in the storming of 
the hill of yesterday's date, the enemy occupied a 
strong position which had been hurriedly and in- 
sufficiendy fortified by them . . . after an exceed- 
ingly successful artillery preparation, our troops 
took the whole position of the enemy and drove 
them back to a distance of two versts. Fighting 
continued until the morning of yesterday's date," 

The night of the 3rd (i6tli), I spent, as I have said 
already, in the village of Nan-chin-tza, whither the 
wounded returned from the hill, saying it had been 
taken. 

One of the officers of the battery rode to the hill, 
and it was suggested by the officer in command 
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there that the battery should at once move to the 
hill; this was not done as a night attack was 
expected. During that night neither I nor my 
companions heard a shot fired ; but since it is stated 
in the official report that fighting continued until 
morning, I presume that this fighting took place 
two versts beyond the hill, five versts from us, in 
which case we would not have heard it 

We heard the infantry firing when the attack was 
made most distinctly, and it ceased about 9 p.m., or 
possibly before. In any case, the next morning, 
October 17, shordy after sunrise, we were on the 
top of the western corner of the hill itself and the 
battery was placed in position in the plain at the 
foot of the hill. If the hill had only just been taken 
at dawn, we must have heard the firing as we rode 
from the village to it. Therefore I am personally 
convinced that this part of the hill, at any rate, was 
taken the night before ; and that the fighting in the 
night must have taken place beyond it ; the record 
in the '' archives" of the battery recorded the matter 
as I have related it 

Since writing this I have been informed from 
headquarters at Mukden that the version given 
above is correct But I have also heard that there 
is still a great discussion as to when and by whom 
the hill was taken; the Petrovski regiment claim 
to have taken it early in the morning of the 17th 
October; whereas the infantry which was with 
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Poutiloff declare that they took it on the evening 
of the 1 6th. The fact is that the term Poutiloff 
Hill is vague ; the hill was a great long place and 
adjoining it was another big hill, the Novgorod 
Hill ; fighting may have gone on there, or beyond 
PoutiloflPs Hill, all night I only know three facts. 

1. The hill was attacked between 7 and 9 p.ic. 
The firing was as audible as anything could be ; we 
heard cheering and we heard the fire cease. 

2. We heard no firing during the night 

3. Early the next morning I was myself standing 
on the western extremity of the hill talking to 
General Poutiloff. 

October 17. — At dawn we started for PoutilofTs 
Hill, trotting all the way. The road was covered 
with bandages; the dead were lying about here 
and there; but when we arrived at the hill itself 
the spectacle was appalling. I was the only 
foreigner who was allowed to visit the hill that 
day. As the colonel rode up the hill we passed 
a Japanese body which lay waxen and stiff on the 
side of the road and suddenly began to move. 
The hill itself was littered with corpses. Six 
hundred Japanese dead were buried that day, and 
I do not know how many Russians. The corpses 
lay there in the cold dawn with their white faces 
and staring eyes, like hateful wax-work figures. 

Even death seemed to be robbed of its majesty, 
and to be bedraggled and made hideous by the 
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horrible fingers of war. But not entirely. Kis- 
litzki, who was with me, pointed to a dead 
Japanese officer who was lying on his back, and 
told me to go and look at his expression. I did 
so; he was lying with his brown eyes wide open 
and smiling, showing his white teeth. But there 
was nothing grim or ghastly in that smile. It was 
miraculously beautiful; it was not that smile of 
inscrutable content which we see portrayed on 
certain v/onderful statues of sleeping warriors, such 
as that of Gaston de Foix at Milan, or Guidarello 
Guidarelli at Ravenna, but a smile of radiant joy 
and surprise as if he had suddenly met with a 
friend for whom he had longed for above all 
things, at a moment when of all others he had 
needed him, but for whose arrival he had not 
even dared to hope. Not far off a Russian boy 
was lying, fair, and curly headed, with soft grey 
eyes, a young giant, with his head resting on one 
arm as if he had sunk like a tired child overcome 
with insuperable weariness, and had opened his 
eyes to pray to be left at peace just a little longer. 

The trenches and the ground were littered with 
all the belongings of the Japanese ; rifles, ammuni- 
tion, bayonets, leather cases, field-glasses, scarlet 
socks, dark blue great coats, yellow caps, maps, paint 
brushes, tablets of Indian ink, soap, tooth-brushes, 
envelopes full of litde black pills, innumerable note- 
books, and picture post-cards received and ready for 
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sending. Some of the Japanese dead wore crosses. 
One had a piece of green ribbon sewn on a litde 
bag hanging round his neck. One had been shot 
through a written post-card which he wore next 
to his heart So many men were buried that day, 
that the men were positively faint and nauseated 
by the work of burying the dead. 

General PoutilofT was on the top of the western 
comer of the hill. There I remained with Colonel 
Philemonoff. The battery fired all day long; the 
Japanese fired on us, but their shells fell beyond 
the hill into the plain. One of our Cossacks was 
seriously wounded while he was eating his luncheon 
under the shelter of the hill in a trench, and this 
made me think of Napoleon's remark to a young 
soldier he saw ducking to avoid a shell. 

** If that shell were meant to find you it would 
do so were you buried twenty leagues under the 
earth." 
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poutiloff's hill 

A T the foot of the hill two or three Japanese 
^^ prisoners sat round a fire, drinking tea with 
the Cossacks. Some wounded Japanese lay there 
covered up with coats and wraps, waiting for the 
ambulance, which arrived in the evening. The 
Japanese, though they suffered from the cold, 
seemed happy enough, with the exception of one 
who reminded me, by his proud and mournful 
expression, of a beautiful description of a caged 
eagle: — 

** Up to the hiUs he lifted longing eyes 
And waited for the help which never came ; 
Too proud to wonder what had torn him thence. 
Too sad to mourn, too strong to be consoled." 

During the day a touching incident occurred. 
A Japanese soldier surrendered, bringing with him 
his wounded brother whom he had not been able 
to carry back to the Japanese lines. He was 
convinced that in doing this he would be killed, 
since he related that the impression prevailed in 
the Japanese army that the Russians killed their 
prisoners. 
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During this first morning I had an opportunity of 
seeing what treatment the wounded and the prisoners 
received at the hands of the Cossacks. All day long 
the Cossacks busied themselves with the wounded, 
carrying them tenderly to safe and warm places — 
we were under intermittent fire all day — and bring- 
ing them food and cigarettes. If I had been a 
Japanese and wounded I would rather have walked 
into the hands of the Transbaikal Cossacks than 
into those of any of the other Russian troops here. 
The Transbaikal Cossacks especially are the most 
good-natured and long-suffering of men. I have 
seen them bullied by the Chinese, and yet they bear 
the exasperating treatment with the utmost for- 
bearance. I have seen the Chinsse refuse them 
bread when they were hungry and fuel when they 
were cold, and other correspondents have been 
witnesses to this also, and I have longed to incite 
them to take what they wanted. That is an 
immoral sentiment engendered by war. I admire 
the Chinese beyond words, and they have my 
deepest sympathy, but I used to find that when 
one came into personal contact with them in plain 
matters such as food, lodging and fuel, they were 
enough to drive one mad by their relentless grasp- 
ingness and greed. Moreover they always got the 
best of one unless one used physical force, which 
the competent authorities say is the greatest mistake 
one can commit 
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A French writer says somewhere, that in all 
times the Cossacks have been calumnied. There 
are, however, Cossacks and Cossacks, and Cossack 
is an excessively wide term, considering that it 
includes inhabitants of Transbaikalia as well as 
settlers on the banks of the river Don. Few 
people in Europe know what any kind of Cossack 
is. They may be worse in some ways than they 
are pictured ; but they are different — ^very different 
from the popular conception of the Cossack. 

The Cossacks were originally people who escaped, 
wandered or emigrated from Russia proper, in the 
thirteenth century, when there was no Russian 
£mpire, but a kingdom of Moscow ruled over by 
a Muscovite Tsar. It is perhaps not superfluous 
to mention that there has never been such a thing 
as a Tsar of Russia or a Tsar of all the Russias 
and that the term is incorrect unless used poetically 
there were Tsars of Moscow. When Peter the 
Great created the Russian Empire he became 
Emperor (Imperator) of all the Russias ; the 
present Emperor is Emperor of all the Russias, 
and Tsar of Astrakan and of the extra- Russian 
principalities in the same way as the King of 
England is Emperor of India. 

Queen Victoria was very severe on diplomats 
who referred to the Emperor of Russia as the Tsar 
in their official despatches. To go back to the 
Cossacks. In the thirteenth century when the Tartars 
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invaded Russia, they pushed down to the south 
leaving a tract of deserted land between them and 
the kingdom of Moscow ; thither, on the banks of 
the Don and the Dnieper, fugitives, wanderers and 
adventurers emigrated from the kingdom of Moscow 
and founded a colony and called themselves Cossacks. 
The present Cossacks are the descendants of these 
colonists. They own the land and have their own 
laws and administration, in return for which they are 
liable to military service under special conditions. 
They are obliged to furnish their own horses and 
equipment 

The Siberian and Transbaikal Cossacks are the 
descendants of settlers in Siberia and Transbaikalia, 
and form part of the same organisation ; but as a race 
they differ greatly from the European Cossacks. 
The European Cossacks have the reputation of 
great brutality and cruelty. This is no doubt 
because they are employed by the government in 
suppressing riots and revolutionaries, which they do 
with the greater zest in that they do not consider 
themselves Russians but Cossacks. It is an insult 
to call a Cossack a soldier. He is not a soldier, 
but a Cossack. I had no experience of the 
European Cossacks; but I lived with extra- 
European Cossacks during the whole time I was 
in Manchuria; with the Siberian Cossacks, in General 
Samsonoffs division, with the Cossacks of the Amur, 
with the Transbaikal Cossacks and many others 
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I found they were a delightful race of people, 
good-natured, long-suffering and ingenious. In 
fact, they very much resembled the Irish. They 
often told lies in a transparent childish manner. 
They quarrelled and abused each other but never 
came to blows. They were extraordinarily in- 
genious in finding food and making themselves and 
others comfortable by building houses and making 
stoves out of insufficient means. 

If you told a Cossack to ride into a ford to 
see whether it was passable or whether one would 
be drowned in it, he would do so at once and not 
be drowned. They were far more effective in- 
dividually than collectively. They were wonder- 
ful riders and lost without a horse. There are two 
proverbs about Cossacks which pleased me ; one is 
** A Cossack will starve but his horse will have 
eaten his fill," and the other is "The Cossack's 
brother is Death." 

I lived among these men all the time I was in 
Manchuria and had the opportunity of studying 
them closely. 

They used, as I have already said, often to 
question me about England. When I answered 
their questions they generally used to say, "it's 
a country exactly like Russia and not like this 
place." Once during the Malacca incident a 
Cossack came up to me and said : " There is going 
to be a war with England," I said I thought not 
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" Yes,** he answered, " I read it in the newspapers. 
It's a pity — ^because Englishmen are civil ; when I 
hold their horses at the station they give me a 
present The Russians tell me to go to the Devil** 

I often had opportunities of watching their deal- 
ings with the Japanese wounded, and their treatment 
of them was exactly what the Times described the 
Japanese treatment of the Russian prisoners and 
wounded as being ; " namely that they treated them 
not only with mercy but with tenderness.*' I saw 
one Cossack sponging the face of a Japanese 
wounded man, as if he had been a nurse. 

There is a sentence in the German official account 
of the war in South Africa which is refreshingly 
sensible. Talking of the alleged brutalities of the 
British troops the writer says that exceptional cases 
of brutality occurred as they must occur in every war 
on both sides, but that as a rule these stories were 
sheer fabrications, invented calumnies, and that the 
conduct of the soldiers had in general been above 
praise. The same thing is true of this war. There is 
no sort of bitterness between the combatants. The 
Russians are full of the greatest admiration for the 
Japanese. Exceptional cases of excess or brutality 
could no doubt be cited on both sides; but what 
an ungrateful and ugly task it is to rake up these 
stories and what a false impression it conveys; 
how unfair and unjust is this proceeding, consider- 
ing that on both sides the behaviour of the troops 
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has been on the whole wonderfully good A corre- 
spondent who returned to Mukden from Liaoyang 
since the Japanese occupation told me that the 
Japanese were full of praise of the Russians. 

The Russians used always to say the Japanese 
were " molodtzi/' which means " fine fellows/' and 
is the greatest praise you can express in Russian. 

The following is a story the truth of which I can 
vouch for. A Russian and a Japanese were found 
locked in a hand to hand struggle. The Japanese 
was taken prisoner and the Russian was severely 
wounded. The Russian refused to be taken to the 
ambulance unless the Japanese were taken with 
him; because the Russian said that it was ''his 
Japanese.'* They were put together in the same 
hospital train and the Russian refused to be separ- 
ated from the Japanese and spent his time looking 
after him, and fanning his head and telling all 
visitors that it was '' his Japanese.'' 

A Cossack officer in General Kossogovski's 
division, when I was dining in his regiment one 
evening, made us all nearly cry by his account of 
the way in which the Japanese fought and met 
death in front of one of the forts at Liaoyang. 
" Their officers are superior to us," he said, " more 
intelligent, more cultivated, and unsurpassably 
brave." 

The soldiers said the same thing. The good- 
nature and unselfishness of the Transbaikal Cossacks 
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was never more noticeable than it was on the day 
we arrived at PoutilofFs Hill. For of their own 
accord the men went in search of the wounded, 
brought them to the fire and gave them tea and 
cigarettes and carried them themselves to the 
village, three versts off. The doctor was much 
struck by this and he b^ged me to notice it and 
to say something about it some time. 

The night of our first day at Poutiloff's Hill was 
spent in the open. It rained, but the Cossacks, 
who display great ingenuity in making them- 
selves at home, built me a small house out of 
kowliang in which I was quite comfortable. In- 
fantry firing was heard quite close to us in the 
night 

The next day was the first of a series of mono- 
tonous and restless days. We were entrenched 
on the hill, and the enemy began to make entrench- 
ments at a distance of three versts. There were 
two other batteries stationed near us. We fired 
but little, and the enemy shelled our position for 
about half an hour every day. We established 
ourselves in a broken-down "fangtze" at the 
foot of one end of the hill. There were no 
windows, and the doors had to be used for fuel. It 
was the first time during the war that I experi- 
enced real discomfort. The nights were piercingly 
cold. The "k'ang" was too short to permit 
one to lie on with comfort, while the dirt and 
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dust were distressingly abundant Besides, it was 
neither work nor play. We were always on the 
alert Almost every night we were aroused by 
infantry fire, while during the day we were disturbed 
by shells, and yet nothing interesting occurred. On 
the 20th of October, while we were quietly having 
luncheon behind a bank of earth on the summit of 
one side of the hill, the whole meal was spoilt by the 
explosion of five or six shimos6 shells in our imme- 
diate vicinity, which filled the soup and the tea with 
dirt 

The days for the most part were spent in quiet 
and inaction, but generally towards the afternoon 
the enemy practised firing on us. Two or three 
times our ** fangtze," which was supposed to be in a 
sheltered place, received a hail of shrapnel, and one 
of the orderlies was seriously wounded, and after- 
wards died. Sometimes a night attack used to be 
expected, and the battery remained in position al 
night I thought I should like to experience what 
it was to sleep out by the guns. It proved to be 
infinitely more comfortable than our draughty and 
dismantled ** fangtze." The Cossacks dug a house in 
the ground, and roofed it with kowliang, for the officers 
and myself to sleep in. They made a stove with 
bricks, so that one slept in comparative warmth until 
the fire went out Towards one o'clock in the morning 
I became aware that my feet were frozen, and I 
sought the Cossacks' trench, where a wood fire was 
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kept alight all night long. There I fell into a de- 
licious half-doze in front of the burning logs, while 
two Cossacks kept up a soft discussion on the causes 
of war and the attitude of the Great Powers towards 
Russia. From the east came the sound of infantry 
fire, and from the west, on the right flank, came the 
booming of guns, the noise lasting about two hours. 
I lay in my half-slumber, listening to the serious and 
simple reflections of the Cossacks, till the dawn sent 
a silver shiver over the sky, when I fell asleep until 
the Cossacks' soup-kitchens arrived at noon and 
soup was doled out 

A week passed in this way, without anything of 
any particular interest happening, and I therefore 
resolved to return to Mukden. 

I left on the 30th October with Colonel Phile- 
monofl", who had been ordered home to Russia by 
the doctors. He had been getting worse, and could 
scarcely move from his bed. In spite of this he 
would get up from time to time, and, muflled in 
cloaks, go up to the top of the hill in the bitter cold. 
He was an example of man's ** unconquerable mind.** 
And it was indeed bitter to him when he was at 
last forced to go and leave his men and the work, 
which was his life. I saw him say good-bye to the 
Cossacks. He made a short speech in a low voice, 
absolutely simple and unpretentious. 

Then as he rode away he told me how he had 
lived with these men, and regarded them as his 
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children, and that it broke his heart to go away. 
He was a man of forbidding exterior, with a quiet, 
grim manner. He terrified some people out of their 
wits, but he was refined, cultivated, with a quiet sense 
of humour. 

** Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him sweet as summer." 

the embodiment of natural unafiected courage, and 
the men worshipped him. 

I arrived at Mukden on the 31st of October, and 
the battery returned on the 4th of November to 
repair its guns. We established ourselves in our 
former quarters, the temple outside the city walls, 
whence we had started for the last battle. 

In the meantime the autumn had come and gone. 
It was winter. There had been practically no autumn. 
A long summer and an Indian summer of warm hazy 
days, like the end of August and the beginning of 
September in England, without any rich, solemn 
effects of red foliage and falling leaves, touched with 
" universal tinge of sober gold." One day the trees 
were still green, and the next the verdure had 
vanished The sunshine had been hot, and then 
suddenly the puddles in the yard froze; the sky 
became grey, the snow fell, and the wind cut like a 
knife. 

To my mind Manchuria is infinitely more 
beautiful in its leafless state than in summer. 
When the kowliang is cut the hidden undulations 
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and delicate lines are revealed It is a country of 
exquisite outlines. When one sees the rare trees, 
with their frail fretwork of branches standing out in 
dark and intricate patterns against the rosy haze of 
the wintry sunset, suffused and softened with in- 
numerable particles of brown dust» one realises 
whence Chinese art drew its inspiration ; one 
understands how the "cunning worker in Pekin" 
pricked on to porcelain the colours and designs 
which make Oriental china beautiful and precious. 

After a few days the snow disappeared, and, 
although the nights remained bitterly cold, the days 
were bright and beautiful, crisp and dazzlingly clear, 
just as they are in Cairo during the winter. 

I remained at Mukden until December the ist, 
when I started for London. 
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CHAPTER XI 

NOTES ON THE RUSSIAN ARMY 

A S I have already said, the Russian private 
"'^^ soldier seemed to me to afford the finest 
fighting material conceivable. In the first place, he 
is indifferent to death ; in the second place, he will 
fight as long as he is told to do so ; thirdly, he will 
endure any amount of hardships and privations 
good-naturedly and without complaining. It is 
often said that the Russian soldier is admirable 
on the defensive and when qualities of endurance 
are needed, but that he is no good on the offensive. 
I believe this is a catch-word which has no 
foundation in fact I believe the truth to be 
that the Russian soldier will go anywhere and 
do anything, only that the amount of dash of 
which he will be capable will depend on the amount 
of dash with which he is led. That Russian 
infantry is capable of doing marvels under inspired 
direction was proved to the world in 1799 by the 
campaign of Suvorow, but since Suvorow Russia 
has not had an inspired leader of genius. 

Skobeliefi* was a dashing soldier, but he had not 
the Napoleonic rapidity of conception and action as 
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Suvorow had; and it needs something more than 
dash to handle an army, as a great musician handles 
a musical instrument 

In this war, with the exception of General 
Kondratchenko, the defender of Port Arthur, there 
has been no instance of any such inspired and 
inspiring generalship. General Mishenko was an 
energetic leader, but, being a cavalry leader, and 
the opportunities for effective cavalry work being 
limited by the nature of the country, has had but 
comparatively small scope for the exercising of his 
talents. A still more capable general to my mind 
was General Samsonoff, who also suffered from 
lack of opportunity but never did anything badly. 
From the commander - in - chief downwards the 
principal fault in the Russian command seems to be 
a lack of initiative ; the generals shrink from taking 
the responsibility, and lose time and opportunity 
by referring decisions to the Commander-in-Chief. 
As to the spirit which animates the soldiers, they 
have, in the first place, no sort of idea of what the 
war is about; they think that Manchuria is a 
country unfit for white men, and they have only one 
desire, and that is to go home. Every soldier 
who ever spoke to me asked me how long the 
war was going to last, and whether there was any 
chance of peace being declared. 

I said to one who had asked me this usual 
question : " The winter is coming on, and it will be 
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a time of hardships." He answered : ** It's not the 
winter we mind, we're used to the cold ; but we 
want to go home to our wives and children/' 

The European soldiers felt this way more than 
the Siberians, who felt more at home in Manchuria. 

I do not think that this manner of looking at 
the campaign has any great result on their fighting. 
They fight because they have been told to do so 
for the Emperor; it is inconceivable to them that 
Manchuria should be the object of the fighting, 
as they do not think a sane man would waste a 
thought — still less the life of a Cossack — on such 
a country. 

I am told our troops used to say the same thing 
in South Africa. Colonel Goedke also told me 
that in 1870 officers and men, although they were 
victorious and in France, after six months' cam- 
paigning, were utterly sick of the war. 

A soldier one day said to me that he wondered 
how the Chinese could be so patient considering 
that their crops were destroyed and their houses 
burnt ''Fancy," he said, "if that happened in 
our country." This made me think that the spirit 
of the Russian soldier would be very different if 
he thought he was fighting for anything remotely 
connected with Russia. 

An officer said to me that you could do anything 
with Russian soldiers if you could kindle their 
amour prapre^ and that once done they would be 
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more formidable in an attack than on the defensive. 
This is equivalent to saying that what is needed 
is capable and inspired direction. In this war they 
have been from the very beginning trained to retreat 
and to consider the fact of retreating as the one 
natural event Such a state of things cannot but 
have a bad effect on the morale of the men. 

That the infantry can attack with dash was 
proved by the way they stormed Lonely Tree Hill 
under a perfect hail of bullets. 

A great deal has been written and is still written 
daily about the hardships the Russians are en- 
during owing to their being without food and 
winter clothing. This is mere fancy. The soldiers 
have a plentiful supply of meat and are probably, 
as far as feeding goes, better off at the front than 
they are in barracks. When food has been scarce 
it has been owing, not to lack of supply, but to 
impossibility of distributing food during a fight 
or a forced march. It is also true that regiments 
occupying villages at the outlying positions have 
often been without bread and sugar, and have 
sometimes been reduced to biscuits. But the 
fact which nobody seems to grasp here is that it 
is possible to live on the country, and even if 
the men were reduced to feeding as the Chinese 
peasants do, on millet and beans, they would 
not starve. 

As to warm clothing — by the middle of December 
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the whole army was provided with thick coats 
reaching to the knees and lined with sheepskin, 
fur caps and felt boots. In the month of October, 
before the cold had begun, officers were sent from 
every regiment to Kharbin in order to bring back 
warm clothes for their men. Besides the thick over- 
coats (poloushoubki) the men had shirts made of a 
soft woollen stuff like a blanket It is the more 
discontented of the " intellectuals " in St Petersburg 
and Moscow who are responsible for the reports 
about the wretched insufficiency of the men's 
clothing ; and they are then magnified by our daily 
press. If lack of initiative is the most crying defect 
of the Russian army, lack of proper organisation is 
the second fault Just as in the civil administration 
of Russia disastrous results are obtained by the 
utter lack of cohesion and complete disconnection 
between one department and another, so in the 
army there is a deplorable want of connection 
between the various parts. 

As to the strategy and tactics, the competent 
authorities seem to agree that there has been no 
very brilliant display of strategy on either side; 
and that the war in this respect has been almost 
pre-Napoleonic. 

In the case of General Kouropatkin, the ques- 
tion is obscured by the fact that it is not known 
how far he was hampered by the civil element 
at the beginning of the war. 
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One very competent authority told me that he 
considered that at the beginning of the war 
General Kouropatkin had a perfectly clear idea 
of what he could do and what he could not do; 
but that as far as his actual tactics went they were 
thoroughly old-fashioned, and showed no advance 
on the tactics employed by the Russian army in 
the war of 1877 against the Turks. 

Want of initiative was the fault generally imputed 
to him— want of decision and of a far-reaching 
oudook. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that the 
army had lost faith in him. Officers often said 
that he was a Berthier and not a Napoleon ; and 
it was universally admitted that he was a good 
organiser, a thoroughly competent man ; personally 
brave, simple and unassuming ; but as an organiser 
he had a great deal too much to do. 

A great deal has been made in the press about 
the boasts which General Kouropatkin was all^^ed 
to have made when he started for Manchuria. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for these 
statements. Never did a general go to a war in 
a less boasting frame of mind In fact, he said 
that it would be quite impossible to win a victory 
at the initial stage of the war, and never advocated 
the advance south. 

To reform the system, which is at the root of 
the evils from which the Russian army suffers, 
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would need a man of colossal genius ; since some 
of its most crying faults are inherent in the Russian 
national character. For instance, the laxity of 
discipline. It is not that the men are disobedient, 
but that the officers do not take the trouble to 
see that their orders are properly executed. 
They are inclined to let things slide, and to put 
off things to the next day. Another fact in 
connection with this is that it is impossible to 
force Russian soldiers, Russian peasants, or 
Russians of any kind to do things in any but their 
own way. If they kill a sheep in a particular 
way they will go on killing it in that way. It is 
no good bringing them a modem invention twice 
as practical, which will save them a great deal of 
time and trouble ; they will pay no attention to it, 
and go on in their old fashion. You will meet 
with a passive, smiling, and good-natured resist- 
ance, against which nothing can prevail. They 
are extremely unpractical, and at the same time not 
entirely unpractical; they often muddle through; 
for instance, the trains used to arrive ; new troops 
used to arrive ; the transport used to arrive, and one 
wondered how this was done, considering the con- 
fusion and the happy-go-lucky fashion in which 
everything connected with these matters seemed 
to be. 

If a general took enei^etic measures to see that 
his orders were carried out literally and promptly 
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he incurred unpopularity. The officers under him 
resented being worried. It was in these very 
matters that the Japanese showed themselves 
so superior to the Russians, namely, in their 
organisation and in their discipline. 

In one of the points in which the Russians are 
infinitely superior to the Japanese — namely, their 
cavalry — ^the superiority was, if not nullified, at least 
lessened by the fact that the country was singularly 
unsuited for the use of cavalry; moreover, the 
Cossacks, as a fighting weapon, are in a certain 
d^^ree antiquated They ride, as indeed is the 
case with all Russians, quite beautifully ; they lose 
all their heaviness and awkwardness on horseback, 
and become one with the horse, and give one the 
impression of centaurs ; but the time has gone by, 
or at least it certainly did not present itself in this 
war, when a cavalry charge of men equipped with a 
huge, thick lance is of any great advantage. Mounted 
infantry would have been invaluable ; but the shoot- 
ing of the Cossacks was bad ; it was not what they 
were accustomed to do. The Cossacks, and especi- 
ally those from the Caucasus, expected charges with 
bare sabres, and this did not occur. The Cossacks 
were useful in keeping up the communication between 
the various parts of the army. 

The Japanese used their cavalry extremely little 
and never unsupported by infantry; unlike the 
Chinese, they have no notion of riding. 
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Where the Russians were superior was probably 
in the accuracy of their artillery fire and in the 
actual quality of their guns. The firing of the 
artillery of the Siberian army was quite admirable, 
and the officers of all the Siberian batteries were 
highly instructed and exceedingly capable officers. 

To sum up, I should say that the faults of the 
army are to be attributed far more to the defective- 
ness of the general system and the absence of in- 
spired direction than to the deficiencies of the officers 
as a class. The officers, though they varied greatly 
in kind, were brave men who did their duty well, and 
it was not surely their fault that the strategy was mis- 
guided and the tactics old-fashioned. One minor 
point which is a part of the Russian system, and is 
perhaps worth mentioning, is the wholesale distribu- 
tion of decorations, varying in every conceivable 
shade both in kind and degree. The effect this has 
is deplorable, since anyone who omits to receive a 
decoration is almost a marked man. Besides this 
it produces a greed for decorations, till at last 
people think of that to the exclusion of everything 
ebe. 

Want of direction and lack of cohesion seem to 
me the two crying faults, and the faults by which the 
Japanese gained the most ; in fact, a soldier on my 
return home summed up the whole situation by 
saying to me, '' If the authorities at the top of 
the ladder were anything like as good as the 
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men at the bottom, the result would be very 
different" 

Another remark which also simimed up the whole 
war I heard made the Christmas before last by an 
Englishman, before the war b^^an : '' If there is a 
war," he said, " I am sure the Japanese army will 
have every kind of modem equipment, while the 
Russian army will be in the same state as it was in 
the days of Peter the Great" If one substitutes 
1877 for Peter the Great the remark is literally true. 
The Russian army and all its methods is thoroughly 
old-fashioned 

The Russian military authorities refused to pay 
attention to the war in South Africa because they 
said it was too small to be worth considering. The 
lessons of that war, which were many and various, 
were consequently lost upon them. The result is 
that their whole system is old-fashioned. The 
strategy was old-fashioned, the tactics old-fashioned, 
the Cossacks as a weapon are utterly antiquated, 
and far more fit to fight at the battle of Agin- 
court than at the present day. Above all things 
the training of the infantry soldier is old-fashioned, 
since he is trained practically to fight exclusively with 
the bayonet It was only at a late stage during the 
war that perpetual volley-firing was discouraged. 
His bayonet remains fixed on his rifle when he 
fires ; in fact the possibilities of the modem rifle do 
not seem to have been even taken into considera- 
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tion. On the other hand, the artillery firing was, 
as I said before, good. The reason is that the 
artillery officers in Russia receive an infinitely 
better training than the rest of the army ; but 
even in this branch there are strange deficiencies — 
an absence of good field-glasses, of telescopes 
and range-finders. In the battery to which I was 
attached no range-finder was used. There happened 
to be two officers who were exceptionally gifted, 
and had a talent of judging distance which was 
marvellous ; but such men seldom occur. I heard 
a German critic find fault with another thing, which 
was that the Commander-in-Chief, after he had 
given orders to the commander of a corps to do 
a definite thing, interfered as to the way in which 
it was to be done. This violation of what he called 
the gliederung (the structure) of the army was, 
according to German ideas, the worst fault which 
it was possible to commit. 

However, in spite of all these shortcomings, it 
is probable that the Russian army is underrated 
as a fighting machine and as a whole. To say 
that all the officers are rotten is an absurdity. 
There are many line officers whose duties were 
insignificant, and whose scope of action was nar- 
rowly limited, who I am convinced would have 
been capable of doing effectual if not great work. 
The great vice is the system, and the system is the 
direct result of the bureaucratic system of govem- 
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ment, which can only produce a state of moral 
slavery. Next to that, the greatest deficiency was 
a lack of generals, a lack which has been felt by 
many nations at many and various epochs, ancient 
and modem, from the days of Xerxes to the days 
of Macmahon and Kruger — a lack which is by no 
means a Russian idiosyncrasy. 
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CHAPTER XII 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 

TF I were asked my main impression as to the 
^ Russian army, I should answer that the army 
was good but the system was bad. Which is 
equivalent to saying what a Russian officer said to 
me during my journey home: namely, that the 
Russian people were good fellows, but the Govern- 
ment, ie. the bureaucracy, was damnable ; but that 
is a question which is beyond the scope of this little 
book. NoH nostrum. The same idea appears to 
be occurring to the whole Russian nation at this 
moment 

There is one question which I should like to 
allude to, and that is the attitude of Russians 
towards England. I found it to be universally 
exactly the same as the attitude of the English 
towards Russia : namely, that the Russians like the 
English individually, and get on well with them, 
but they consider England's policy to be one of 
subtle, far-reaching, unscrupulous Machiavellian en- 
croachment One very intelligent officer said to 
me, ''I admire, respect, and delight in individual 
Englishmen, but I hate the policy of England with 
all my heart and soul." 
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I asked him in what it differed from the policy of 
Russia, and told him that was exactly the opinion of 
some of my countrymen with r^^ard to his country. 
There is nothing very new or startling about such 
a point of view. It is shared by every European 
nation with regard to Great Britain; by large 
countries like Germany, by small countries like 
Denmark, by friendly countries like Italy. In a 
certain sense it is a compliment, as it testifies to 
the success of our policy. 

In some degree I think the tone of our press is 
responsible for this, the patronising and canting 
tone with which we deal with the follies and vices 
of our neighbours, as if nothing regrettable of any 
kind or sort could by any possible manner of means 
happen in England. An instance of this was the 
attitude which our press adopted towards France dur- 
ing the Dreyfus case, which was so highly success- 
ful in exasperating that high-spirited and sensitive 
nation. Happily all that is forgotten ; the relations 
of nations shift and change as quickly as those of 
individuals, and out of the bitterness came the 
entente. But our attitude towards Russia is 
similar now to what it was then towards France. 
One can understand a policy of definite hostility. 
** If we really feel all this," one says to oneself, 
" why not go to war ? " But the question is : " Do 
we really feel all this ? " 

But if we do not mean to go to war, what is the use 
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of slander and pin-pricks? When foreigners talk 
about the egoism of England and her egotistic policy, 
I always reply, '' Of course our policy is egotistic, and 
based upon egoism ; but will you show me the nation 
whose policy is based upon altruism ? " The French 
sometimes talk about the Italian campaign of Solfe- 
rino as an altruistic war; but Napoleon III. can 
hardly be said at that moment to have been a 
disinterested spectator in European politics. 

With regard to the policy of England, another 
officer, a Cossack, said to me that England and 
Russia had no conflicting interests, that the question 
of India was to Russia a fairy tale for the childish, 
but that in spite of this it was impossible to get on 
with the English as a nation, because they never let 
the Russians alone, it was a question of pin-pricks 
on every side. " It is always a question," he said, 
'* of barking and not biting ; in fact neither the one 
thing nor the other, neither definite hostility nor 
open friendliness, but a series of small vexatious 
actions leading to nothing except vague bad feeling.'' 
The reply to this, I suppose, is that English people 
say exactly the same thing about the Russians, and 
that it is based upon the fear of India being invaded. 

Several officers said to me that they cherished the 
dream of an invasion of India, but I generally 
noticed the truth of the saying that Russian officers 
below the rank of a colonel think an invasion of 
India an exalted ideal, a possible object and a 
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desirable ambition, whereas all officers above the 
rank of colonel r^[ard it as an absurdity, undesir- 
able if not impossible. In connection with this 
one officer made the following remark to one of 
the English correspondents, ^'We Russians cannot 
fight on sea or in mountains." ** Then you can 
never take India," was the correspondent's answer. 
In thinking of this we should remember the fact 
that the Russians if left to themselves are essentially 
a peaceable and peace-loving nation ; if they have 
been landed in a war, as in this case with Japan, it 
is an obvious fact that the Russian nation at large 
had nothing to do with it ; it is as if England, to 
take a manifestly impossible hypothesis, had been 
landed in an unpopular Colonial war by the High 
Commissioner of South Africa or the late Mr 
Rhodes. It is also obvious that the war received 
no moral support from the people such as even 
unpopular wars sometimes receive ; the Russian 
people felt that it had been made over their heads 
entirely. At the beginning of the war there was, 
after the first attack on Port Arthur, a considerable 
amount of popular feeling even among the intellectual 
classes, owing to the fact that they felt that Russia 
had been humiliated, and that although the war was 
a gigantic mistake it must be gone through with ; 
but this feeling soon died away, overwhelmed by 
the ever-increasing wave of disgust which swept 
over the nation and is now so clearly manifest 
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The feeling among the army when I left the front 
was that if Port Arthur fell peace should be made, 
that irretrievable mistakes had been committed, that 
the war was fundamentally iniquitous; that the 
Japanese were an admirable people, enlightened and 
putting so-called civilisation to shame. I hear that 
this feeling developed to extraordinary degree 
after the battle of Sandepu ; and now after the 
battle of Mukden it must be stronger still. The 
feeling in the army was that what Russia wants 
is peace and internal progress and the develop- 
ment of her immense home resources, the opening 
and development of Siberia for instance, and not 
aggression abroad. If such a feeling obtains in the 
army how much stronger must it be in Russia 
itself. 

Of course there are Jingoes who would be capable 
of suggesting a campaig^n against Germany or India 
as a possible remedy ; but such people are not to be 
taken seriously ; we have similar people here, and 
should ** rate them at their true value." It may be 
objected that Jingoes in Russia occupy sometimes 
exalted and influential positions. This is true, but 
the result of their action has just been put to the 
test, and the answer of the nation has been made 
first by protest and then by dynamite ; it is therefore 
difficult to believe that Jingoes, however exalted, 
however fanatical, however misguided, however 
invincibly ignorant, obstinate, short-sighted and 
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retrograde, will venture once more on a policy which 
is received with such emphatic disapprobation ; the 
people want peace, the army want peace, the intel- 
lectual classes want peace ; it is to be supposed 
therefore that they will end by getting it, and that 
an era of a different kind of peace may possibly 
begin for Russia, a peace unthreatened, by the 
results of a system which would have suited the 
days of the Comte D'Artois and of Louis XV,, but 
which is strangely discordant with the modem worid* 
Another thing which I had long ago guessed 
became to me during the course of the war an 
absolute certainty. We regard Russia as they 
regard us, as a far-seeing, subtle, designing, 
plotting, unscrupulous and Machiavellian Mephis- 
tophelian force. Our policy is more remarkable for 
the good luck which has attended it than for the 
foresight with which it is framed. A statesman 
once said that when people ask what England's 
policy will be about such and such a point, 
they embarrass the ministers and the permanent 
officials because there generally is no policy. 
This is the case with Russia: what we take for 
subtle Machiavellian delays, extended procrastina^ 
tion, ambiguous temporisation and calculated pre- 
varication is simply the result of sheer incompetence ; 

* Of course there may be a revulsion of popular feeling al any 
moment. Something might occur which would lead the people to 
back up the war, in which case it may continue for years. 
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utter disorganisation, and the slipshod, slovenly, 
happy-go-lucky muddle arising from the fact of a 
coimtry being governed by a decentralised bureau- 
cracy, the bureaucrats of which are Slavs, and have 
the Slav temperament. Very often the policy of 
putting off, of temporising, of inaction, of lying on 
your back and vaguely kicking has the most 
effectual results. It takes in the whole world; 
and when it is successful the world says, ** What a 
magnificent bluff!" but the bluff is an unconscious 
one. The men are not competent enough to know 
they are bluffing. Surely this war has or ought 
to have revealed the matter to the whole world 
The manner in which Manchuria was occupied, 
the way in which the negotiations were carried cm, 
the outbreak and conduct of the war — all these 
things show that there was no guiding idea, no 
fixed policy, no oiganisation, no harmony between 
the officials in the Far East and the officials in St 
Petersburg, and above all things no foresight The 
idea of far-seeing, far-reaching Russian policy should 
by the mere fact of this war be exploded for ever. 
Russian policy has up to now been the fortunate or 
imfortunate result of a mere chaos of conflicting 
elements in which no guiding mind has ever been 
able to preponderate or to permeate. 

But enough of politics, which are not the subject 
of this book. I wish to end by a brighter side of 
things. As the officer said to me, the Government 
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may be damnable but the people are good. And 
that is a thing which Englishmen know little or 
nothing about. Some people read French trans- 
lations of Russian novelists, but it never occurs to 
them that these novels are the reflection and shadow 
of a mightier thing, which is the Russian people. 
Nations like the Chinese and the Russians should 
not be judged by their governments, but by the 
noblest fruits of their men of genius, or by any 
Russian or Chinese peasant 

A Russian with whom I conversed on the way to 
the war at Moscow on various topics (he was from 
the Baltic provinces and therefore far from being 
Chauvinist) said to me that whereas in Great 
Britain excellent books were published aknost daily 
about Japan and Japanese affairs the British people 
were informed to a ludicrously insufficient extent 
about Russian affairs, and not only as far as the war 
was concerned but about Russia and the Russian 
people in general. "Your travellers," he said, 
"go in thirteen days from Moscow to Port Arthur 
and then write a book called 'A Rush Through 
Russia.' They do not know the language, and 
the result cannot be altogether satisfactory." I 
told him that translations of Russian literature 
were very popular in Great Britain. "That is 
perfectly true," he answered. " The British know 
some of our novelists very well, though our most 
characteristic author, Gogol, our Dickens — Dickens 
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with a blend of Stevenson and Edgar Allan Poe — 
ts quite unknown to them, and our poets, Poushkin, 
LermontofT, and Alexis Tolstoi are not even trans- 
lated ; but it has never occurred to the British that 
our literature is in any way a reflection of our 
national life. They consider the masterpieces of 
Tolstoi, Tourgenieff, and Dostoievsky like airy 
soap-bubbles, which have proceeded by chance 
from the brains of certain cosmopolitan men of 
letters. They do not take their idea of Russia from 
our literature, but from their descriptions of Russians 
in English fiction. They judge us not according to 
the portraiture of Tourgenieff but according to that 
of Merriman, the author of the ' Sowers,' an excel- 
lent novel, which I read with delight, but which 
gives about as accurate a picture of Russian life 
as Georges Ohnet would give of British society/' 
" Let me give you another instance," he proceeded 
'' Foreigners imagine when they come to Russia that 
the whole population of our country consists of 
Tartars; the Tartar type, with slit eyes and a 
snub nose, whereas, as you know, a Tartar in the 
streets of Moscow attracts attention as something 
exceptional, in the same way as an Irish peasant 
woman in her national dress would in London. 
Foreigners are surprised to find that Russians belong 
to the Aryan race." 

Another Russian said to me that Russia was the 
great unknown quantity to Great Britain, the big X, 
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and that in consequence of this ignorance on the 
part of the British their trade suffered considerably, 
while Germany, whose commercial travellers spare 
neither time nor trouble in studying Russia, its 
language, and its customs, gained enormously. The 
British Consul at Moscow confirmed this fact to me, 
and told me that he had even received letters from 
business firms alluding to the " Port of Moscow," 
All Englishmen whom I have seen, who have 
lived long in Russia, and know the language and 
the people, have said to me the same thing, namely, 
that the Russians are fine fellows, and that the 
English ought to get to know them because they 
would like them, and that what people say about 
Russians in England is nonsense and cant Dr 
Westwater, the missionary doctor at Liaoyang, 
who had worked with the Russians, and, from his 
long residence in China, had had every opportunity 
of seeing both sides of the medal, said exactly the 
same thing to me. It has been said to me by every 
British man of business I have met in Russia. 

As to the war I shall be satisfied if there is a 
single sentence in this book which will have brought 
home to anyone the unalterable horror, misery, 
pain, and suffering which is caused by a modem 
war — anything which will make people reflect when, 
or rather before, they beat the big drum and appeal 
to St Jingo. 

War is an insensate abomination, and the only 
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redeeming feature in it seems to me the sparks it 
knocks out of the human character, apart from the 
actual courage displayed, and the deeds of heroism 
which are done. 

War seemed to me to be like the palace of truth, 
to act as a touchstone on men's characters; it 
revealed many vices, follies and failures, weak- 
nesses, the meanest and smallest sides of human 
nature ; but also in the other scale of the balance, 
and surely the balance is weighed down on this 
side, many noble things and innumerable small 
forgotten acts which were beautiful, and among 
these perhaps the most precious are the unex- 
pected surprises in men, the "self-sacrifice of the 
indifferent, the unworldlines§ of the worldly, the 
unselfishness of the selfish." 
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See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brooka(B.W.). See Haiulton (F. J.) 



Brown (P. fLX LLD. SCOTLAND IN 
THE TIME OF QUSXN MARY. Dtmy 
Bno. jt. 6d. met. ^s_^^ 

Brown (S« B*X M. A, B.Sc.« Stoiflr ScitBOi 
Master at Uppinghaia. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY NOTE -BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy Experimeals on the 
Commoner Snbstanoea. Cr, 4U. u.4d.moi, 

BrownCJ. Wood), M.A. THEBUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 IHMMtions 
by Hbkbbrt Railton. Denn^4io. iZi.net. 

Brmmt (/Ur TJuwi), see Standard 

BrowSefl (C U). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. lUustiated. TJk'rd EdiHon. 

Cr. &CAff, &f . ; also Demy Si^, ^ 
BrowaJog (Kobert)^ S« LLtUe Library, 
Mtynm t (Wi«lt*r W. ). HA,, )t\ R«A, S. ^ F. R, 
Mri, Soc, of ih* Royal Obiervatoty. 0*een- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
W itb 3 s 1 1 1 ui trji F [ona. Demy S <^, if 6dl ntt. 
BwcUaiid (FfvntU T.).' CURJOSITIES 
OF NATURAL Hi ia TORY. niuttrated 
by H* B. Nkji^son. Cr 3r*, 3*. &t 
Bucktofi (A, JW.) THE BURDEN OF 
£^fGKLA. Second Editi»m. Cr, Sfw. if. 

EA'}E:K heart ; A Mysi«y Play. Sevmik 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, xe. net, 
KINGS IN BABYLON: A Dmma. Cr. 8m. 

SONGS OF TOY. Cr. 8n#. xx. «r/. 

Budffo (B. A. Walll^ THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. Wkfa over loe 
Coloured Plates and many lUustrations. 
TwoVolnmoe, Reynihpo, £3f%s.net. 

^ lin. Sod and 

Seeond Edition. 
Cr. ^mo. 6s. 
A Coloaial Edition is also pobllsbed. 
nulky £Mlii».k ^.^^ Dilkc (L^dy). . 
Bunymi CJ<>hn)' ^^c St;u>dard Librvy and 

library o t I>«votioo. 
BurchtC. J,). M.A.. F.KS A MANUAL 
OF ELKCTRICaI science. Illus- 
trated. Cr, St'#* V* 

Buj-ffca«(aclett). CoOPS AN D ttO W TO 

JiE THF<:M. Illunrnied. Smoi/A/g. 6*. 

Burke (Hdnufid). See Suod;trd Ubrary, 

Burn (A. EO, IhD., Recior of Kmnd»i*orth 

Aiid PrTl>e[ii<j,iry of Lich&e1d« See Haod- 



Bitf (PaulX Army Chaplain. 
OUR SOLDIERS. " 



bwIcA of J heakf^y. 
tura U. M.l B. D . 

CHURCHMAM^S TREASURY OF 



Bura U. H.l. B. D,. F.R.S.E. THE 



SUNG: GAl^er^ from the. QirittkA 
poetry of all mgpi. Edited by. Fca/. It^. 
3Xh C>J* mt^ Sec also Jihr^ry of Devotion. 
Burtiatid (Sir F, C.>* Rl£CORI>S AND 
REMENISCENCES. Wiih a Porlrwt by 

H. V. IfFF'Kf'M'^.'H, '.'--. ^T'tf, FfitrtAMttd 

Cheater Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 
BiinM(RelMrtX TH£ POEMS. Edited W 
Anorbw Lang and W. A. Craicik. With 
Portrait. Third Editiom, l>em^9aOt£fii 
top, U. 

See alio Standard Libnvy. 



Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



(W. P.X M.A. OLD TESTA. 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third EditUm, Cr, Bv0. y. 6d, 
' (AlfMd> SmI.P.L. 



BOMell (P. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY ANDSOCIAL PROGRESS 
rrhe BamptOQ Lectures of tgo^ Dtmy 
BMii lor. ^d, ntU 

B«ti«r (JoMpkX D.D. See Stoodard 

QmSSJx (AUradX D.D. See Handbooks 
ofTheoloey. 

Caltewood (D. 8.X HeMimaster of Cbe Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA* In three 
packeu of 40| with Answers, xi. each. Or 
in three Books, price n/., •</.. and yL 

CanalocCOMrm). See Little Libnvy. 

Capcor (B. F. H.). See Oxfbfd Biographies. 

CiwttoM (John). SeeLP.L 

Cwlyto niMMBaj). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited hr C R. L. 
Flbtchxh, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. ThrttV^htmn. Cr, 900, iBf. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
fay C H. FiKTH, M.Am mkI Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 2%ru 
VMmmes. I>tmy 8flw. x8f. n$t, 

CarlyleCR. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmtehael (PlilUp). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 lllnstrations. 
Cr. 8m. s«.6^. 

Carp«iitMr(MarnrBtBoyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With •» Illustrations. Stcond 
Editwm. iMTgrtCr.Zw. 6r. 

Cavanash (PrancU), M.D. (Edtn.X THE 
CAR]? OF THE BODY. Second Sdititm, 
Dtmy Bitw. -js, 6d, tut, 

CdUuio(ThoiDaaof)L THE LIVES OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated into 
English hy A. G. FBRitBits Howbll. With 
a Frootin>iece. Cr. 8cw. w. net. 

Channer (C. C) and Roberta AM. BA 
LACEMARING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr, 8tw. mi. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Cbattarton (Thomas). See Standard 

ChoaC«r2'cld(LofdXTHE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C Stkachbt, with Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Vplufmts. Cr. Sr^. xu. 

ChoateitonCO.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits b Photogravure. F(/ik 
Edition. Cr. 8v#. 6«. 

Chtlde (Charles P.XB. A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancbk is Cukablx. Demy %oe. 
7/. (id, net 

Christian (P. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 9ve. lat, 6d. net. 

Cicero. See CUmcal Translatk)ns. 

Clapham (J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds. THE W(X)L- 



LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
With sx lUostratioos and Diagrams. Cr» 

Clarfce(P.'A.X M.A. See Leaders of Reli^oo. 



J (OeorgeX A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 

LKCTURES ON PAINTING. With 19 
Illustrations. Third Edition, iMrgo Post 
%O0. V. 6d. net. 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 3a Ilhistra- 
tions. Second Edition, Lmrge Poet 8v«. 
cf , i$et. 

deather (A. L.). See Wagner (R). 

Clinch (p.), F.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 
and Uttle Guides. 

Cioaffh (W. T.)and Donstan (A. B.). 
See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 
Science. 

Ctonston (T. SX M.D., CCD., F.R.S.E. 
THE HYGIENE OF MIND. With xo 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Dttmftitfo. 

CMuit (W. O.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. 8ew. ex. 

Cobb OV. P.), M.A. THE BOOR OP 
PSALMS: with a Onimentary. Den^tno. 
tor. td. net. 

Coleridge (S.T.). POEMS. Selected and 
Arranged by Arthur Symons. With a 
Photogravure Frondqaece. Fcm^ Sew. 

CmtLKwioA (W. O.X M.A. THE LIFE 

OF7OHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Collins (W. B.)b M.A. See (Hiurchman's 

Library. 
Combo (Wmiam). SeeLP.L. 
Conrad CJoseph). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8r». 6s. 
Cook (A. M.), M.A..andMarchant(B. CX 

MA. PASSA(>£S FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSACTION. Selected from Latin and 

Cyreek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.9r>o. %s.6d. 
LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. ThirdEd. Cr.boo. is.6d. 
Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr.Bve. 9S. 6d. 
CoolMse (W. A. B.\ M.A. THE ALPS. 

With many Illustrations. Dem7 ^^ 

js.6dnet. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Coreni (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 

GREAT QUEEN. Second Edition. Fca/. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.4/*. xx. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 35 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy9uo, 
7s, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is alsopuUished. 

Cotes (Rosemarv). DANTES GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Fcap,%oo. M,6d.: ienther,y.6d,net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fen/, 80a. sx. 6d. net. 
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Cowlv(Abr»iuUB). See Little library. 

Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by Wiluam 
Blakb. Demy %V0, los. 6d. net. 

Cox (J. Cbarles). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary's Books, and Little Guides. 

Cox (HaroldX B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr, Zvc. ^. 6d. net, 

Crabbo (Ooorge). See Little Library. 

CndkCMn.). See Little Library. 

CnuM (C. P.X D.S.O. See LitUe Guides. 

Crano (WalterX R.W.S. AN ARTISTS 
REMINISCENCES. With 233 Illustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition, DemyZvo, z8f. 
mi, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 8^ Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, js, 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Crajtaaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (P. O.). See Danson (Mary C). 

Crofta(T. R. N.). M.A., Modem Language 
Master at Merchant Taylors' School. See 
Simplified French Texts. 

CroM (J. A.V M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcaf. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Cralk0haBk(O.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With xx 
Plates. Cr, i6mo. it, 6d net. 

Crump (B,), See Wagner (R.X 

Cnnlllfe (Sir F. H. E\ Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THBTBOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. 
Qnarto, 15s. emck, 

CaByBffhame (H. H.X CB. See Connois- 
seur'sLibrary. 

CattJ (B. L.X D- D- See Leaders of Religion. 

DanieO (O. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danto (AUffUori). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The lulian Text edited by 
PagbtTovnbxb, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.%vo. 6s, 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
bv H. F. Cary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Pagxt 
ToYNBBB, M. A., D.Litt. Demy ^00, td. 

THE PUR GATOR 10 OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 
Gordon Wkicht. With the Italian text. 
Fcetp, 8v«. ar. td neti 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). 

Darloj (Oeofge). See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. PA M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr, 8va %s. €d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davenport (JaoMs). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With xs lUustra- 
tionsandaMapb RoyeU^oo, ais, f$ot. 



Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fuli.xvlovb, R.I. InTmo 
Volumes. Demy Zvo, xs*. net. 

DavU (H. W. CX M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Bailiol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
xo66-x97a. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, los. 6d. net. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Dawson (Mrs. Nelson). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Deane (A. C). See Little Library- 

Deans (Storry RA THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Katharinx or 
Aragon, Anns Boi.eyn, Mary Quxxn 
or Scots, Marix Antoinkttx and uaro- 
LINK or Brunswick. With xs Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, xos.6d,net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. Fortxscuk-Brickoalx. Lmsjie Cr. 
Zvo, 6s, 

Delbos(Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. Zvo. ax. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
SwirT, M.A. Second Edition. Fcmp. 
8vtf. ar. 

Dickens (Charies). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton (G. K.). 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr, %vo, 
AS. 6d net. 



DUI» (LadyX Bnlley (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Zvo, 

*s. 6d. 
DUon (Bdward), M.A. See Conaoisaear's 

Library and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augostos 

Txssopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. With xoo Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. as.6d.net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Tkird Edition, DentyZvo. 

JS 6d net. 
Dlxdn (W. M.). M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

as.6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

as.6d. 
Dobbs (W. J.X M.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Doncy(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Zvo. %s. 6d. net. 
Donjrlas(Hnfl1iA.). VENICE ON FOOT. 

With the Itinerary of the Grand CanaL 

With 75 Illustrations and xx Maps. Fce^. 

Zvo. 5X. net. 
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DMurtes CJUMA). THE MAN IN THE 

^PULPIT. C>. 8m. 9s.6d.m0t. 
DvwdM U-X D.D^ Lord Bishop of EdiD- 

banh. FURTHER STUDIED IN THE 

PRAYER BOOK. Cr,9m. 6t. 
See also Cbnrdunan't Library. 
Dnc«(0.). See Books on BoaaeH. 
Drapvtf'. W.M.). See Simplified FccDdi 

Texts. 
Drhr«r (S. RA D.IX, D.CL. R^ins Pio- 

fcflMr of Hebrew la tbe Umvcssity of 

Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 

CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvw. 6$. 
See also Westminster Cimiieeatiiei. 
Dfy(W»k«llnr). See Little Guides. 
DnflMnt(A.RA See Little Books on Art. 
DhB«Im«i(4.C.XM.A. SeeOwrckmaa's 

Bible. 
DHrild(C|wriM> See Books 00 Bosioeas. 
Dw— t (AlMCMdwy. THE CRIMES OF 

THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 

With an Introductioo by R. S. Gauibtt. 

With Illustrations. Cr. 8bv. 6c. 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 

DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 lUustra. 

tions. Cr. 8v#. 6r. 
THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 

DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8r«#. 6i. 
THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 

OTHERS. With8IUostrati0QS. Cr.8Mw 

6r. 
Colonial Editions are also published. 
MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 

Wallbk. With an Introduction by Anorkw 

Lang. With Frontispieces in Photofravare. 

In six Volumes. Cr. 8xv. 6r. gacM vohuru. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vou I. x8o*-i8ai. Vol. III. x8a6-i83Qw 



Vol. II. iSaa-iSac Vol. IV. 1810-1831. 
iiic«B(D«vM).D.Sc,LLD. THE LI] 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 



SPENCER. With IS IllostratioDS. J}tmj 

Stfo. xu. 
DannCJ.T).. D.Sc..aiidMniid«lla(V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENC£ 

With 114 Illustrations. Stc^md Edition. 

Cr. 8fv. w. 6rf. 
Dan^Uo (A. B.), R.Sc. (Lond.X East Ham 

Technical College. See Textbooks of 

Science, and Junior School Books. 
Durham mie l3arl of >. A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy %xfO. 4^. dd. tut. 
Datt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by FitANK 

SouTHCATB, R.B.A. Second Editipn, Cr. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
x6 Illustrations in colour by Fkank South- 
GATB, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. IS. 6d. net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 

EAST ANGLIA. With x6 Illustrations in 

Colour by W. Dkxtbr. R.B.A., and x6 

other Illustrations. Demy Bvo, tor. 6d, net. 

See also Little Guides. 



BariaUotaX Bishopof Saliibozy. MICRO. 
COSMOGRAPHIE, oa A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. PMt 

!<«Uter J. B.).R.E.;DJU3.-M.G. 
See Wood O^^TfiirkbeckX 

BimaM (CImmkU M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Steomd MdihoM, 
Rofised. CrommBoo. as.6d.met. 

Edwanda (W* Daaglaa)^ See ComtsKfdal 

Edwarded (TlcknerV THE LORE OF 
THE HON tV UEZ. With isaay Uhets- 
tions, C*'. ^pji. At. 

GpuiiPlerceh S« LP.L, 

et«rtoa <H, E.X W.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICV. A 

Cb«apei lLyu«,vithiKup(pJEm£»t«jry chapter. 

Sejc^i*d£4-^/(mttd. Dt^jrb^. ji.&d.iu/. 

A Color. i:i] EdtEi^n 19' iitso pitLEitJa^d* 

Bl^aby (CQ.y. See LittJe Guides. 

lilIertoo(F. OA Sec Stt>iJt(S. J.), | 

It pi etc liu* See A urcli Lii ( M ^roMl 

EnuiBiis. A Book i^Vied la Latin EN-^ 
CHIRIDION MILITJS CHRISTIAN I* 
And LD EogiUb tbe MtHELtiJ af the Chrutian 
KtiiKht. /fd/. 8rw. u, 6d net* 

EwaW (Carl). TWO LEGS, AND OTHER 
STORIPIS. Irtn»l*ied itom liie DaniiJi 
by ALEifANDirx TEixaiitA ua Uattos., 
lUDttnttti bj Augusta GuJUt. Lm^rgt Cr. 

PaJ^b^therCW* MA MJI. THE PHILO- 

i>OPHy OF 1. H, GREEN. Second 

Fea(AUiui% SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
1 3 niu^tlT^ioni. Sramd I'dition. Drmy 
%90. XM. 6d. net. 

THE FLIGHT OP THE KING. With 
over 70 Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author. AVw mnd revued E d i t i on. 
Demy 8m. ^s. 6d. net. 
A Cotonial Edition is alio pablUhed. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With 80 Illustrations. Nemmmd 
remsod Edition. Demjf 8«w> 7'* 6dL mot. 
A Colonial Edatioo isalsopuUishcd. 

Parrtor (Soaan). See Littk Library. 

PIdlar or- CbuctM), M.lQst. CE. See 
Books on Business. 

Pleldlag (HeQf7>* See Standard Library. 

Plan (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Ejanunation 
Series. 

Fifth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Pirth (C HA M.A.. Regius ProfesK»r of 
Modem History at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Ccmi- 
monwealth, and the Protectorate. Cr, %V0. 
6s. 

Rrtli (Bdlth B.X See Beginner's Books. , 

PitxQarald (Edward). lllE RUBAiYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SrsniSN Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by^ E. D. Ros& Cr. 
8n#. 6r. See also Miniature library. 
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PltsQerald(H.P:>. A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUiutnted. 
F€mp. 8cv. 3«. 6tU neU 

PItzpatiick (S. A. O.). S«c Ancient Cities. 

PleGkM'(W. H.), M.A.. D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 

ThB TkXT op MOKNING AND EvKNlNG 

PxATSK AND LiTANY. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr, Sew. ax. ^tU 

netcher (J. S.> A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With x6 Illustrations in Colour 
hy Wal Pagbt and Frank Southgatb, 
K.B.A., and xs from Photographs. Z7«mjr 
8fw. 7X. td. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Plaz(A. W.X M.A., WiUiam Dow ProfesKir 
ol* Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINOPLES. 
Demy Sew. m. ftd. mt, 

PMrt (P. W. Q.X D.Litt, M.A, Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 
LONDON : A READER FOR YOUNG 
CITIZENS. With Plans and Ilhastra- 
tjont. Ct. 8bw. II. dd. 

Psrd (H. O.X M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar SchooL See Junior School 
Books. 

Porel(A). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Translated by Maclbod Ybaksley. With 
a Illustrations. Demy Sew. lof. UL nei, 

PortescM (Mrs. 0.>. See Little Books on 
Art. 

Pnatr (J. P.). ROUND THB WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo lUustxaUons. 
Fifth Edition Cr.Bvo. 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

PffWiChCW.), M.A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Praadenreidi (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. Ainswobth 
Davis, M.A. Seeend Editicn, RevieeeL 
Cr» 8sw. 9x. 6d, 

Pnlford (H. W.\ M.A See Churchman's 
Bible. 

PlUkr(W.P.XM.A See Simplified French 
Texts. 

*Pvvl«(JolMi). TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 
THEGKORGIANERA. Withi6llhistra- 
tions. Second £4/. Demvivo, tae.6d.net. 

OalUlMr (D.)aiid Steaid (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illustrations. Second Ed, Demy 
8cv. xoe.6d.net, ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

QalUclMotW. M.). See Little Guides. 

OambMloCOeoHnrv, esq.). See I.P.L. 

OMkell (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- 
dard Library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Oasqaot, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. See 
Antionary's Books. 

OMm(H.B.X M.A.,FeUowofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
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A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 



BRITISH EMPIRE. Third Edition. 
Cr.Svo.x$.6d. 

Olbblns (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORL* 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs^Mapa. Fi/ih 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 10s. UL 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. 
Fi/teettth Edititm, Revised, Cr. ^vo. 3*. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8tw. ax. 6d. 

See also Hadfidd (R. A)., and Commer- 
cial Series. 

Qibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G. BiBKBBCK Hill, LL.D Cr, Bwo. 6e. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bukv, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge. /n Seven Vpiumes. 
Demy Bvo. Gilt to/. 8f. 6d, emch. AUo, 
Crown Zvo, 6s. emch, ^ 
See also Standard Library. 

Oibbs (PhiUpy. THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILUERS : FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAAf , AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. With so lUustrations. Stcemd 
Edition, Demy tvo. xu. net, 
A O>1onial Edition b also published. 

Qlbsoo (6. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentarifs, 
Handbooks of Theok)gy, and Oxford Bio- 
naphies. 

Gilbert (A. RA See Uttle Books on Art. 

QkMMr (M. RA and Wv«|t (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS 
With 34 lUustratioos in Colour. Demy 
9vo. los. 6d. neL 

Godfrey (BUaabetli). A BOOK OF RE- 
MLMBRANCE. Being Lyrical SelectJans 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by. 
Fen/. Zvo. %s- 6d. net, 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIMK With 3« lUustratioBS. Second 
Edition. Demy 8cw. is. 6d, net. 

Oodley (A. D.X M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
0>llege, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA 
Fourth Edition, Ftap. Bvo, si. 6dL 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edithn, 
Fcap. Bivo, SI. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fct^. Bvo. u. 6d, 

Ooldsfliith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With xo Plates b 
Photogravure by Tony Johannot. LeathoTf 
Fca/. 29tno. 9S. 6d. net. 
See also I.P.U and Standard Library. 

Oomoie (Q. L.X See Antiquary's Books. 

Ooedrldi-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy %oo. js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Oorst (Rt. Hon. 5ir JohoX THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net, 

Ooudge (H. L.X M.A, Principal of Wells 
Theolo^calOiUege. See Westminster Coo^ 
mentanes. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Orahaa (P. A a it r i — )■ THE RURAL 
EXODUS. The Problea of the VtDace 
and tha Town. Cr, tcv. m. 6d, 

OmMT (P. 8.x M.A, UtLlX PSTCH* 

THE SOUL or A CHRISTIAN. 

OmCB. M*Qm«i> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEBN^TRANSLATION. Cr, 
8m. 9»,6d. 

Oraj(P. LA B.Sc. THE PRINaPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With x8x Diagnms. Cr. 8fw. y. td, 

OrMQ (O. BwkfamdX M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John't College, OxoQ. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
S€emdSd.rwmsa. CrMMi8M. 3f.<dl 

OraeiildM(A.H.JAM.A.,IXUtt. A HIS- 
TORyOF ROME: Frooi theTrflmnau of 
Tiherlnt Graochua to the end of the Jagor* 
tUne War, b.c x33*xo4. Demy liw. 
xof. 6d.mH. 

OrMflwallfDoni). See Mfaiatore Libranr. 

Qrannr (R. aT). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular latrodactkii to 
Astronomy. lUnstraied. Cr, Sew. ac 6d. 

QrmcT (HUM E. C). See Lifanury of 

OnibbfH.C.). SeeTestbooksofTecfai 

HadfleM (R. A.) ' ^ 

A SHORTER 



8e». 9s,6d. 



I (R. A.) and OibMaa (H. _ 
^ -^ WORKING DAY 



B 

Cr, 



HidiflVbuir). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 

THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Ilhu- 

trations and 9 Maps, Second Edt/iom. 

Dtnn 8e«. x6f . ntt, 
HiUl (R. NO and NmI (W. Q.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated. Second SditioH, revised. 

Demy Btv. xor. &/. net, 
A Colonial Edition b alao pnhlished. 
Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and lUnstntions. 

Second Edition, Demy &w. xor. fid. net, 
Hamel (Prank). FAMOUS FRENCH 

SALONS. With so Illustrations. 

Demy 8tw. xsx. &/. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HamiltOB (P. J.). D. D. See IWzantioe Texts. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, x9oo.i688. lUus- 

trated. Demy Svo, 71. 6d 
Hannay (James C). M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr. 890. 6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Eea^, 

Zva, |T. 6d. net, 
Hardle (Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Hare (A. TA M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
Harvey (AlfredX M.B. See Ancient Cities 

and Antiquary's Books. 
Hawthome(Nathanlel). See Little Library. 
Heath fPrank R.X See Little Guides. 

8 eatta (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
ello (Bmest): STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Fcn^Boa. y.6d. 



(B. WA FeUoir of 
CoUw«^ Oaford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERa Ulostxated. New mad ckes^tr 
istme. Demy 9n0, je. 6d, nH, 

AT INTERVALS. Am8mw m,6d.mtL 

HaodMvaa (M. Marn). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second SeHiion. Crown Bno^ 6e. 

Heodersaa (T. P.X See Little Libmy and 
Oxford Blogre^ies. 

Hintoraoii7lr.1f>.X aad Watt (Frwda). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With ao 
lUiistrationt in ooloor and 14 other IIlos- 
Second Edition. Cr,9no, 6t. 



A Colonial Edttioa is also paU 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 



Haaksr (W. B.). 

CHAUCER TO POE, XM0-XB49. 



Edition. Cr. 



ro FOE, XMO-xl 
9no, as. 6d, net, 



SA aA. ENGLISH 
RNANCE IN THE 



Cr.9oo, 



Haaley(W.BJandWkiMay:C.) A BOOK 
OFENGUSH PROSETcHARACTER. 
AND INCIDENT, X387-X649. Cr. 8v». 
os.6dL net. 

H>naaM(M. HA B.p^CanoQofWestrainst«r. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Hbtobical 
Ain> Soaax, Sbkmons. Cr. 8ev. 6c 

Harbart(aeorge). See Library of Devotion. 

Harbart of CtaerSvy (Lord). See ACtaU- 
tnre Libranr. 

Howina (W. A. 

TRADE AND 

SEVENTEENTH (XNTURY. 

9t,6d, 

Hewitt (Bthd M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Ecm^. 
8vo, 9S, 6d, net. 

Hey (H.X Inspector, Surrey Education Com* 
minee, and Roae (O. HA City and (;«ilds 
Woodwork Teacher. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM: Wooo- 

WOKK. Book I. AtO. 18, 

Hoywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE. 

A Book of Tuscan Games. IDostrated. 

Eojmi9oo. ate. net. 
See also Sl Francis of Assist 
Hin (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
HIU (Henry), R A., Headmaster of tbeBoy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cr. Btfo. 3r. 6d. 
Hlnd(C Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pascob, and 20 other Illustrauons and a 

Map. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare (J. Douglas). A HISTORY OF 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. With so 

Illustrations& Maps. DemyHfO. je.6d,net. 
Hobhoase (L. T.), late Fellow of CCC. 

Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW* 

LEDGE. Demv^po. ios.6d.not. 
HobsonCJ. A.), U.K. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Zvo. ST. 6d. not. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An laqniry 

into the Industrial Condition of the POor. 

SixtkEditiom. Cr.9ifo. 9i.6d. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. TtUrdSdUim, Cr.bM. *s.6d. 

llodt«CU(B.A.Brnrley). THE COURT 
OP RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With 20 lUustntions. Twp 
yaiumgs. Dtmjf 8cv. 24^. ntt 
A Colonial Edition is also pobUsbed. 

HMdda (T.X D.CL. See Leaders of 



(Mr«. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 40 
Ilhistratlons. SteondSdiHon, ^«r/8iw. 61. 
HoKf rrhoiiias J«ftef«oa). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A STSBATnuLDu Fa^. 8tw. si. tut. 
<0. 4e)i See Books on 



HoMlch (Sir T. HA K.CI.S. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Pfersooal Record of Twentr Years. Illus* 



itod. Dwmy%v0. xor. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
toworth (W. 8.). M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Tw0 Voimmtt, 
V0L /. Dtmy 8«w. zor. td, tut, 
HoOmd (H. Scotii Canon of St. Paul's. 

See Newman (J- H.l 
Holiwigr-CAltlinsp Jrtf. C.\ late of Balliol 
Conece. Oxford ; Stirsar of Eton Orfl^e. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With a4 Ulnstratioos. Dtmy 
9a0, las. 6d. tut, 
A Colonial Edition Is also pabKsfaed. 
Hpit (Bnlly). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY: Hov to Achieve Social T 
Cf. Sew. v. 6d, tut* 
A Colonial Edition is also paUished. 
HofaTMlnfO. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. " * " " 



Cr, 8sw. sr. 6d. 
HMM(Natli«ri«lJ.). See 



FomrtkSd, 



NatliBiriclJ.). See Antiaoarr's Books. 
(A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 

PROBLEMS. Cr. 8cw. sx.tut, 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Oassical Tnunktions. 
Honbanr h(B. L. S.\ M.A. WATERLOO : 

With Plans. Steond Edititti. Cr, 8s«. 51. 

S«e also Oxford Biographies. 

Hartb(A C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

HortlMl(R.F.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosto(Al«auider). MANCHURIA With 

lUnstnuions and a Mapb Set»tid Editictt, 

Dttmf%v0, 7S.6d,tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
How (P. DA SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Porttaitt and llHistni- 

tions. Stcattd Editiotu Dtmy ^00, it. td. 
H0won (A. O. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 

the Tear from ancient Franciscan wriliags. 

Cr. ivo. v. td. tut. 
HeweUCp.). TRADE UN IONISM-Nbw 

AND Old. Fimrth Editiot^ Cr. 8tw. 

V.U. 
Hnnloi CUr Wl»am). K.CB.. O.M., 

D.Cir,F.RS.THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

With as lUnslratioos. Widt Royal Scv. 

41. tf^Stfl. 



Hofhce (C. 8.1 THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Aatho- 
logy. With a Prefaee by Sidnvt Lbb. 
Dttity %oe, xu fid. tut. 

Huchee (TliomM). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VKftNON Rbwoall. Ltmiktr. 
Royal 3SNMi •«. 6d. tut 

Htttdrineea (Horace O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated b colour with 
50 Pictures by Waltvk Ttndalb and 4 
Mr Lucy Kaicr-WBijCH. Third EdiHott. 
Cr. %V0. 6t. 

Hntton (A. W.l M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hattoa fBtfward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With so Illustrations hi Colour 
byA. Pisa, aad 18 other lUustiatieM. Third 
E^Hiiom. Cr.too. U. 

A Cdonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Vtib •4 lUus- 
tratioBS in Colour, by A. W. Rimimctom, 
•o other Illustratioos and a Mi^ Sttmd 
Editioa, Cr. %O0» 6r. 
A Coloidal EdttioB is also fublUhed. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With x« Illustratiens in Colour 
hy WtLLiAM pAKKiNjor*, ftnd 16 othtr 
lUustrAtJon^, SiCimd£difnm.C*'.9vo^ &t. 
A Cclooi^l Editio<i ismiHi published, 

ENGUSH LOVE POEMS, Edited with 
ftD ItitrodtJCtinn. Fc/ip. Btw. v^ 6d. tut. 

Hutton {R. H A Sm LeBders of Rdipoq. 

KMttoiKW. H.). M.A. THE LIFE OK 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Foftrtiu 
after Drmwingi by Uolrseh, Sttmd £d. 
Cr, Btw* S'* 
S« alio Leaden of Rd 1^1011, 

Hyd« CA. O.) GEORGE H^XBERT AND 
HtS TIMES. With ja Illattratrthj, 
Dfwiy it** lor. 6d. iftt. 

Hyett <P> A.). FLORENCE j Hwi Hisroav 
AKi> Art to the Fall of tub REnrsLic. 

||M«n <!lenrlit>. BRAND. A Drama. 
Trarslated Vgy WiLLtAM WiLSOH. Third 

Inge CW, R4, S^A, Fellmr and Tutor «if 

Henford CoHtft, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM, (The Hampton Lectures of 

ifiog.) Demy i^P. \i$. 6tf, nti* 
bte alsoUwunf of Devotion. 
Itlffliavi (B. P»)» See Simplified Trench 

Texts. 
iilfM0(A.D.)bM.A. A HISTORY OP THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. %V0, 6s, 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TX7DORS. 

With Mapc. Steond Edition, Domf 9ifo. 

los. 6d. tut. 
JacktOB <C. B.X B. A., Senior Physics If aster, 

Bradford Granunar School. 3ea Tezthooks 

of Science* 
JackiMi(&XM.A. SeeOoaBnerdaiSerieSi 
JackMMi(P.Haallt0ii). See Utdo Ooidsi. 
Ja cob (P . X M.A. See Junior BMfawtifwi 

Sariss* 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



;tsLpools, 
i^FreScTi] 



A Colo 



Dtmn 8cv. it, &L met. 
Dlooiai Bdhioo b also pal 
Jcffrnrs(D.Owjn). DOLLITS THEATRI- 
CALS. Sm^ RcytU x6m0, ax. 6^ 
J«olw(BA M^t B.CL. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
StcmdEiL Revised IqrR. C K. SmoK, 
M.A. Cr,^», 9t,td, 

r(Mrs.H.V See Little Books oo Art. 



■ rW.H.N.). See Brooks 

1 il. SteplMa). TRUSTiLtTJO*-.^ 

AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr, 

See also Books on Bosioess. 
J«M (pUBlUa). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS : Julue db Lbspimasss. With 
so Illostrations. Demy 8cw. zo<. 6d. meL 
A ColoDtal Editioa is also pablished. 
J<ff«7 (RefiiiaM W.\ M.A. THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With 8 inostratioos and a 



a b also published. 



JMUriOM (Osctf), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUrllNITlALS. Demy 4*^. 9xs,f$et. 

Jmm^ (AaffOStasX D.D, See Leaders of 
Religion. 

J^roos (P. BA M.A., Litt.D.. Priadpal of 
Hatfield HaU. Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8fw. y. 6d, net. 
See also Churchman's Ubrary and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Joluu4Mi(Mra.BariMWi). WILUAMBOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Sew. lox: 6d, net. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. ^te, \%s. net. 
A Colonial Edition U also published. 
,), See Commercial Series. 
.P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones ^L. A. AtberleyX K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER'S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr. 8cw. m. 6d. net 

COMMERCE IN WAR. XcymiBrw. au.net. 

Jones (R. Compton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. TAir- 
teentk Kditia$i. Fca^, Srv. ax. dd. net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Jnllsna (Lady) of Norwich. RBVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, Ed.byGBACB 
Warrack. Second Ed. Cr. %vo. y. 6d. 

JnvensL See Classical Translations. 

'KspjM.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Flea for Reason in Education. Cr. 6vo. 
V. 6d. net. 

Kanfnuinn (M.). M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition 
Revised and Enimrged. Cr. %vo, ax. td. 

Keating (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAP£ AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. 8w. y.6d 

Keats (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Sbun- 
couKT, M.A. With a Frontispieoe in 



PbotogTsmreb Setond Editiwm XemtmL 
Demy %oo. j*. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Sdectioos from the 
Works of. Fcm^.%o: 3f.6d.net. 

See also Littk Libtary and Slandani 
library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock. 
D.D., Warden of KebleCoHqre. lUostcated 
bylLANMiNGBsLL. TJUrdEditimt. Fcm^ 
8e». y. 6d. tpeMed mor o cco ^ 51; 
See also Li&aryofDevotion. 

K^irMckCr. N.XM.D..M.R.CP. THE 
DRINK PRObIkM IN ITS MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. By fonr- 
teen Medical Authorities. Edited hy. 
With a Diagrams. Demy 8e». 7X. 6d. net. 

KeiMto rrboMM I). THE IMITATION 
Or CHRIST. With an Introdnokm by 
DbanFabrak. lUostratedbyCM. Gbbe. 
Third Edition, Fcm^^m. ^^d.; padded 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 

81W. 2/u6d. 
See also Montmorency Q. E. G. de).. 

Library of Devotion, and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 

SPHINX. Cr. 8a«L y.6d,mL 
Kennedy (James HoaprBtm^ D.D., Asatst. 

ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 

Dubfin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 

THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN> 

THIANS. With Introdocttoo, Dissertations 

and Notes. Cr. Zno. 6s. 
Klninihis(C.W.),M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus- 

trated. Cr. Bve. ax. 6d. 
KimrlakefA. W.). See Uttle Libnry. 
KIpDnff (Rndyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. Sy-d Thoutand. T^wenty- 

fowrth Edition, Cr,^Do. 6s. Also Leather. 

Fca/. Sew. 5X. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnUished. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 70th Thonsand, 

Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6x. A/so 

LeaUter. Fcap.^vo.^ 5X. 
A Colonial Editi<m is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS, tznd Thousami. 

Fonrtk Edition. Cr. Bcta 6<. Also 

Leather. Fcnfi. Zvo. 5X. 
A (Colonial Edition \% also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. fix. Also Leather. Fcaf>. 

8tv. 5X. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert &.> THE COMPLETE 

CkICKETER. with 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vtf . 7X. 6d. net. 
A Colonial E^tion is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C), B.D. See Churchman's 

KnowUng (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's (Allege, 
London. See Westminster (Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lvcas. Uhistrated. In 
Seoen Volumes. Demy ZsfO. js. 6d. each. 
See also Little library andLocas (E, V.X 
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k (P. A. H.). Sec Little Gnidei. 

LuBbros (PrvfeMor 5. P.). See Byauitine 

Texts. 
Uui«-PMI« (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated. Cr, Sve. 6t, 
UuifbridffeCP.XM.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE: Poems of Oiivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. TAird Edititt, 

Cr, 8fw. If. 6d. 
Law (WUllamX. See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With za lUustra- 

tions. Dem9%v0, w,6d,ntt 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. Cr.8iw.6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
See also Braid (James). 
La Bras (Aaatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Framcbs M. 

GosTLiNG. With 19 Illustrations in Colour 

by T. C GonrcM, and 40 other Ilhistiationa. 

Ste^nd Edition, Crown Saw. 6*. 
Lee(Captaln L. MeivIHe). A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr, dvo, 

3f . 6d. net. 
Lewea(V. B.X M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8p». as, 6d. 
Lewis (B. M. Owyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

With ao Illustrations. Fca^, 8tv. y, 6d, 

ntt, 
Llsle(Poitan6ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Uttlelialea (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lack (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 



College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. SocondEd. Cr, Bvo, v. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



LMffellOw(H. W.). See Little Ubrary. 
LoraBOT (Qaorge_ Horace).. JJ£TTERS 



Cr. 8sw. 6s. 

See also Keble G.) and Loiders of Religion. 
Locker (P. ). See Little Library. 
Ladjra (Sir OUver)» F.R.S. THE SUB- 

STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 

SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 

and Teachers. JITintkEd, Cr.Zvo, %s,nst, 
Loftlioase(W. P.XM.A. ETHICS AND 

ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 

Demy Svo. 5/. tut. 
(H. " 

FROM 'A*^3&-MADE MERCHANT 

TO HIS SON. Sixtsentk Edition, Cr.tvo, 

3s.6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD (K>RGON GRAHAM. Sscond Edition. 

Cr. 8ti«. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Laver(SaBiBel). Seel.P.L. 
B. V. L. and C L. O. ENGLAND DAY BY 

DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 

Efficiency. Illustrated by Gbobcb MoRJtow. 

Fomrtk Editim, Fcmp, ^to. is. not, 
LaGaa(B.VA THE LIFE OF CHARLES 

LAMB. With a8 Illustrations. EonrtA 

and RttfU§d Edition in Om Voittms. 

DtmfUt^ js,6d,net, 
A Colonial Edition iaabo pnblisbed. 



A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, With 
90 Illustrations in Colour by Hbxbbxt 
Marshall, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Eighth Editim, 
Cr.UfO, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Sixth 
Edition, Cr, Uo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also poblished. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. FourUtnih Edition, Fcap, 8cw. 
5*. : India Paper^ 7*. 6d, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fimrth Edition, Feap, 
Bvo. 5*.; India Paper, js, 6d, 

F1RESU>B AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 5*. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edition. Fcap.Svo, _sr. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaming Hands. Fourth 
EdiHon, Fcap, Zvo, 51. 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 94 

Illustrations. J?emy Sm. 12s. 6d, not, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ludan. 5vee Classical Translations. 

Lyde(L.W.),M.A. See Commerdal Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 

LytteltonfHon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d, 

Macaolay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGim,M.A. ThrHVoiumes. Cr. 8b>». x8x. 

M*AIlen(J. B. B.X M.A. See Comioercsal 
Series. 

MacCnlloch (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCnaa (Plorenoe A.). MARY 
STUAR"!. With 44 IlUutntk»s, in 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New mmdChmpor Edition, Lmwg^Cr,^^ 
6s, 
See alto Leaders of Religion. . 

McDeraott (B. R.). See Books on Badness. 

M'DowaUtA. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. JVLX B.A. See .ChurchBum's 
Library. 

Mackeasle (W. LesHe), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. 8c^ M,6d, 

Maeklla (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

M*Nelle (A. H.X B.D. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

'MdUe Mori '(Author on. ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 98 lUnstrations. Dewtf 8va 7/. 6d, 

Magnas (Laarie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8tv. *».6d, 

MahafftyjJ. P.XUtLD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. (Cr,lvo. 6s. 

MaltlaadCP. WAM.A.,LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal^vo, js,6d. 
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MiJtr(HAB.A.,B.Sc A HEALTH AND 
TEMPSRANCK READER. Cr. 8iw. 

tM.6d. 

MaMM (H. BA BLA. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A ComiMiuoii to tiM Hbtory of 
EqcIumL Cr.§90. %$,i0L 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Stvmtk BdUim. Cr, 8iw. 

See alto School Historiet. 
JVUrclMMt (B. C)i M.A., FelWir of Peter, 
house, Cbmbridn. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY S$€midEdiH0m, Cr,tiv0, y.6d. 
See alio Cook (A. MA 
Marks (JMUiMtte), M.A. ENGUSH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the dace of the poblicstioa of the 
'Lyrical Ballads' (1660-1798). Cr. tiw. 

5«. 9Ut. 

M«rr(J. BA F.R.&, FeUowof St John's CoL 
l^e. Cambridfe. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. StctmdSdiHm, 
lUttstxated. Cr. 8fv. 6x. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Ittofnled. 
Cr.9o^. 6i. 

MwrtottCJ. A. RA M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES or LORD FALKLAND. 
With a) lUustrationt. Sicpml MdMpm, 

Mwai(ABdnw). Sac Little LiUwy. 
MaseHald (Joba). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 

SON'S TIME. IQustiatad. Cr. •e»k 

3«. 6A net, 
A Colooial Edition b also published. 
ON THE SPANISH MARf : or, Somb 

English Fokavs in thb Isthmos or 

DARnm. Wkh as inuatratiooi and a Ma|K 

Demv 8fw. xo*. 6d. tut, 
A Colonial Edition b also pabl ah a d , 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 

Edited by. Su^ndMtU Cr. IO0. ■y,6d.mt. 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr, 8cw. 6r. 
Maakell(A.). See Connoissenr't libnry. 
Maaoo (A. J.X DD. See Leaders ofReligion. 
MMtemoi (C. P. ax M.A., M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A REUGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr.%00. 69. 
MathcMO (B. PA COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fim^ 8mi •$.6tLmL 
Mtar (Phin. THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Siccnd Edition. 4/^. it. net. 
Meakiii (Aimette M. B.), Fellow of the 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN XN 

TRANSITION. Cr. 8m. ts. 
Maltews (Bmmi S.X A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

8sw.3f.6d: 
MetlMMO (A. M. SA M.A. THE 

TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cr. 8wiu SA mt. Also Cr, 8m. y^ not. 

ENGLANDS RUIN : Discussbd in Six. 

TBBN LkTTBRS TO THB RlGRT HON. 

JosbprChambbrlain, M.P. So9infA£di» 
tion, Cr. 8fv. yL not. 



milM (BsBtaMX M.A. UFB AFTER 
LIFE: OB, Thb Thbobt or Rbimcaxma- 

TION. Cr. 8cw. ar. 6d. not. 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How TO AcQUiBB IT. Stcmod EoUHon. 

Cr. %oo. v. ^d. not. 
Mflkda (J. QA THE UFE AMD LET- 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVEJUETT 

MILLAIS, Presidentof the Rovml Acadeay. 

^th many Illnstrati<»s, of tAich a are in 

PholMravuxe. Now SiUtion. Domtf Saw. 

^t. id. not. 
See also Little Galleriesu 
MMa (O. PA PICTORIAL GARDEN. 

ING. With ai lUnstratiotta. Crwmm Saw. 

MdlU(CrT.XM.LM«E See Taatboaka of 

MUm (J. Kx M.A. A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 

Fully Ilhntiated. Cr.%90, U. 
MINMi (JBlm). See Little Library nd 

Standard Library. 
A DAY BOOK OF MILTON. EditMl by 

R. F. TowNBKOW. Fcmf, Saw. no. 6d. mot. 
M!iicbfai<H.C.KMA. SeePeelfR.! 
MtidMlUP. ChfllnarsX M.A. OUTLINES 

OFBIOLOGY. lUnstiafied. SooomdEoH. 

Honm Cr. %oo, 6t. 
MittBa (Q. BA JANE AUSTEN AND 

HSR TIM& With ax IllaatntiQna. 

Socond nnd CkomM^ EdiHon. Lmorgo Cr. 

%vo^ &i. 

A Colon ij.1 Edition 15 alio pubLMed. 
MiyffatCJVUryAIA QUEE^f LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. WithialJJiutndoei. FmHh 

EditfH$. Cfv^n Bv0. 6j. 
A ColoTiMLt Edition kalfto pabLlshed, 
■MtriHA.).' S« Bwks on Buiineii. 
?Vlolr(D. MA S« IJitk Ubrar>'. 
MoLlnos (Dr. Mtchael dc)> Bn Llbmryof 

CktoBiV). MJ>. RICHES 
kTY. S&ihEdition. Domy 
8Mb cji. not. Also Cr. hvo. xo. nst 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
BLEMS. Ikm¥Btm. si.not. 
M ay U gM (HearyX Earl of Manchnifat . See 

Libnury of Devotion. 
MMifiriClio. A DAY BOOK OF. Bdlled 

hfCy. PoMB. Fta^ 8a#. a#. 6d. mvt. 
MoteMMrrrH. B.rTHE EMPIRE OF 
THE BAST. With a Ftontispiaoa in Cakmr 
and z6 other Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Donnboo. y». 6d. not. 
A Coloaial Edition is also MhBshed. 

" ■ B.A..LL.a 

JAGE AND 

BOOK. With aa lUustratkHM. Soeond 
Edition, Domy 9po. re. 6d. mt. 
Mooro (H. BA BACK TO THE LAND. 

Cr, 8sw. ai. 6d, 
MoorlHMM (B. ltaB«flii>. NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Ho. jo.bd.not. 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 
Mor«n(Clarciice Q A See Bookaoa Business. 
Mora (Sir TiMHHwX See Standard libnuy. 



Womy (L* cia 

AND POVERTY. 



Montmorency (J. B. O. doj 

THOMAS A KEMPtS, H 
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Morim rW. R.). Oriftl CoUege. Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA PROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plann Cr. 8tw. v,td. 

Morlcb (R. J.X late of CUftoD CoUega. See 
School Examination Series. 

Morlev (Marnret WA Foanded on. THE 
BEE PEOPLE. With 74 lUtulrations. 
Sq. Crown 9v0, as, 6d. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: Th« Story or a 

MOUNTAIM SqUIKKBL TOLD BY HlMSKLP. 

With many Illastratiaos. Sa. Cr, Bva, 9S,6d. 
Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN 
With B4 lUoatnuioiM. Dtmy Smu lat. 6d, 
net. 



Morris (JoMDh B.>. 
" ' rA.AjMl< 



6d, 

, ^ , See Little Gnidea. 

Morton (A. Anderaoa). See Brodrick(M.). 

MooloCH. C O.), D.D.. Lord Biihop of Dur. 
ham. See Leaden of Religioa. 

Mnlr (M. M. PiBttlJOii), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. lUtutrated. 
Cr, %O0k 9S, 6d, 

MandellarV. A.>,M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 

Monro (R.), M.A.I LL.D. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

My«rs(A. WaUIs), THE COMPLETE 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With many 
IllnstrationSi S§e»nd Edition, Demyhfo. 
JOS, 6d, nttt 

Naval Officer (A). See L P. L. 

N«nl(W. QA SeeHaU(R.N.). 

Nownan (Bmest). HUGO WOLF. 
With 13 Illustrations. Dgmy^vc. is. 6d. net. 

N«waum(aoorffe),M.D..IXP.H.,F.R.S.£., 
INFANT HORTALITY, A Social 
Pboblxm. With x6 Dtagnuns. Demjf 
BiV0, 7<. 6<f. net, 

Nownum (J. H.) and othors. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nowaboimo (ArtfanrX M.D^ F.R.CP. 
THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. Demy 8cw. xor. 6d. net, 

Nkliola(Bowyor>. See Little Library, 

Nlddln (J,\ M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr, 8cw. a«. 

Nbnrod. SeeLP.L. 

Norsato (O. Le Onrs). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. With S3 lUus- 
tzmtioos by Jbnny Wylib. Demy 8cw. 

Nomna^' (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. With Maps, Pkuis, and as Illus- 
trations. Demn^iKfo, \os.6d,n4i, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past and 
Passxirr. With 15 Coloured lUustrations 
by Mauricx GRaiprBNHACBN. Second 
Ediiwn. Cr. Smw 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

NovaUs. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bikch. Fem^. 8m. y, (td, net. 

Officer (An! SeeLP.L. 

Oldfleld (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Basso on thb Catbchism or thb Cmuich 
or England. Crown 8cw. ax. 6d* 



Oldhani (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
OliphantiMrs.). See Leaders of ReUnoo. 
OUvor, TiionMa. M.D. DISEA^S OF 

OCCUPATION. WithlUustzations. S*- 

e9nd Edition, Demw 8cw. zor. td, mi, 
OmanCC W.C), M.A., Fellow of AU SouU', 

Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 

OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Illustrated. DemyBm, xor. 6d. tut, 
Ottioy (R. UX D.D. See Handbooks of 

Theology and Leaders of Religicm. 
Ovorton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Owen (Dourlas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford(M.N.X of Guy's Ho^Mtat A HAND. 

BOOK OF NURSINa FomrtkEditim. 

Cr, 8fw. 3^. td, 
Pakea (W.^ C). THE SCIENCE OF 

HYGIENE. lUustrated. DemtyBvo, ly, 
Paricer (OUbertX M.P. A LOVSR^S 

DIARY. Fca^8v0. s«. 
A volume of poems. 
Parkes (A. K,), SUAhh LESSONS ON 

GREAT TRUTHS, ^m*. Bi*, is.6d. 
PatWnscmfJobB). PARAbl SUN SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRESTRJfi, OR A 

GAR D F.N OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA^ 

SANT FLOWERS />//>. £3, tM. mt 
Parme nter (J oh n>, H E L i O-T R 6 PE S . OK 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 

Edited by PitsciVAL LAr*tM)H. Qttaria. 

Pormetitler(ProL Leon). See Bidei (J.). 

Parsons (Mr».C.). GARRICKAKD HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 liJuGtratiOM. Sg(tmd 
£dtti0it. pemjfS^,i-n.6d.mtt 
A Colonial Edidan i« aUo pubUitifid. 

Pascal. Svt Library of Dv vat loo. 

Paston (OftorteK SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE ElGHTEEKTtt 
C EN T U R V. W kh over soo li tustrationt. 
/m/ttialQiti^tifi. C^^ la*. bd, nH* 

LADV MAKY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HI:K Tl>tHS With 34 llluitra. 
tioDS. Second EdUim, Demy 800. lu. net. 
See also Little Books on An and LP.L. 



B(W. ROCBeajamin Swift). LIFE'S 
TIONINGS. Cr, &VC, xs, 6d. net. 

jolha notes ofan east 

COAST NATURAUST. lUustrated in 
Coloor by F. Southgatb, R. KA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6t. 
NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With xa Illustrations in Colour by Fiank 
SouTMGATa, R.B.A. Second Edition, Cr, 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY. With 40 IlIustratioDS by the Author, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Once the 
DucHBSS or BaoroaD. Den^ Bpo. 
tot, 6d. net. 

Peacock (Netta). See Little Books on Art. 

Patteraon (J. a). See SimpUfiMi French 
Texts. 

Peake (C M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 34 Illustrations. Fca^ Svo, y, 6d. not. 
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FmI (RobarCX and Miochla (H. CX M.A. 

OXFORD. With loo lUufttnuioot in 
Colour. Cr. 9v0. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition u alio mblUhed. 

FmI (SIdaeyX late Fdlow of Trinity College, 
Oxrord, and Secretary to the Royal Com* 
Bussioo on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Stcpmd 
Edition, Cr, %f». i«. 6d. 

PMrie(W.M.PIIiid«vXDC.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fctsor of Egyptology at Univeniry College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, rilly lUu*. 
Crated. IntiMVclnmet, Cr.Bm^. 6s, emcA. 

YoL. I. FaoM THB Eakubst Kings to 
XYlTH DvNASTT. Sixtk EdOim, 

Vol. il Thb XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dtnastibs. Fourth Edition, 

Vou III. XIXth to XXXth Dtnastibs. 

You IT. Thb Egtpt or thb Ptolbmibs. 
J. P. Mahappt, LitLD. 

Vou T. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milnb, M.A. 

You VI. Egypt in thb Middlb Agbs. 
Stanlst Lank-Poolb, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures deHv«t«d 
at Unirezsity Colkge, London. Illustrated. 

SYRiA*AND'EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.Sw. sr.6/. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. TransUted fhna the 
PaDyri. FIrtt Series, tvth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Fundbrs Pbtkib. IUus- 
Cmtad by Tristram Eixn. Sge^mdEM- 
#/««. Cr, %n0, xt, td, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Ih4>yri. Second Series, xviiith to Xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated by Tristkam Elus. 
Cramn 8«s. v. &£ 

egyptun decorative art. a 

Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. 8e». 39. 6d. 

PhiUips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phlllpotts fBden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Lby Pbthy- 
BRIDCB. Sec0md tutd Ck^mpsr Edition. 
Lmrrt Cr. 8w. 6«. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Clauds Shbppbrson. 
Cr. 4t0. cr. tut, 

Phjrtlilaii Q. Brnest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE. MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
Illustrations. Crtnm Btv. 6t. 

Pfarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Libranr. 

Pbintw. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Q>ileKe,Oxford. Demy^tw. ioi.6d.net. 

Pfowden-WardUw (J. T.X B.A^ King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRL 
TUALISM. Tw9 V0lumet. Dtmy h^ 
SIX. net. 

Plollard (AllcoX See Little Books on Art. 

P0llAnl(lBlizalP.). See Little Books on Art. 

PMIOCk (David). M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 



m. C), M.A., F.L.S. AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. lUus- 
irated. Second Edition. Ct^ Bv». am. 6d. 

Power (J. 0*Coaiior)L THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. Sew. 6r. 

Praiico(0.> SeeWyonfR.). 

Proscott(0. L.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT is MADE OF. Cr. 8a». 
x$. 6d. net. 

Price (Bleuor C). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With sr lUns- 
tratiotts. Demy Sew. lax. 6d. met. 

Price(L. L.X M.A., Fdlow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Fi/iA EiStion, Cr. Btw. a*. 6d. 

Primroae (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. 81M. 6s. 

Protheroe (BmeetX THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Gbocraphv in its Human 
AsPBCT. With 31 full-page Illostrattont. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sow. sx. 

Qnevedo Vlllesas. See Miniature Library. 

^ (A. T. Qalller Coach). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A PaomsiOM or 
Engush Ltkics prom Surrbt to Shtb- 
LBY. SecondmndChea^ Edition, Cr. 8ml 
sx. 6d. net, 

O. R. and B. S. MR. WOODHOUSE^ 

CORRESPONDENCE. Cn 8cwu 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Racfchafli (R. B.X M.A. See Westmlastcr 
Commentaries. 

RannLanraMA THB WOMEN ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With so lUos. 
trations. Demy 8v«. ^s. 6d. net. 

Ran (Lonadale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3* Ilhistra. 
tions. Demy Zvo. xsf. 6d. not, 

Rahtz (F. J.). M.A., B.Sc, Lecturer an 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
Cbllege. Bristol HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Third Edition, Cr,Bvo, ^,6d. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

RanBle (D. WA M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORYOF^COTLAND. Cr.9vo,y.6d. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. 
With oo Illustrations. Demy Sos. lax. 6d. 
net. 

RashdaU (HaatliiffsX M.A., FeUow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Btto. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. , F.S. A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven-Hin (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

lUwstome (Lawrence, Bm.). See I. P. U 

Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

•Rea(LUlan). MADAME DE LA FA- 
YETTE. With many Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. xor. 6d. net. 

Real Paddy (A). SeeLP.L. 

Reason (W.X M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by. 
Cr. Sew. 2s,6d, 
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R«d|Wth (H. A.), M.A., D.Litt. See West- 
minster Commentaries. 

RCM (J. D.), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Editi9t^ DemyZvo, lof. 
6d,net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

•Reich (Bmin, Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. With 24 IIlus- 
trationa. TwoVoluttus, Drt9^9v0.2is, lut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

R«Smoids (Sir Jothoa). See Little Galleries. 

RlMMdM(J.P.>. See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. E.>. See School Histories. 

Rlea (H. ), M. A See Simplified French TexU. 

Roberts <M.B.). See Channer (C. C). 

Robertsoo (AX D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures^of 2901). A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy 8tv. ^s, 6d, nei, 

Robertooo (C. QraatX M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES. CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660.1832. 
Dem/ Bvo. lor. 6d. net 

RobertMO (C, Onmt) and BartholoBOW 
(J. a.X F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. J?emyQmmrto. 

RoCertMm('sira.S.),K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
Thb Stobv or a Minor Sibgb. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo, 2S.6d,nef. 

RoMnson (A. W.X M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tioa by the late Archbtsbop of Canterbury. 
Cr, Sew. xs. 6d. 

RoMnson Or. S.y. See Connoisseur's Library. 



(Le). See Little Library. 

RodweU (a.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 

GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 

a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 

of Keble College. Fca/, Bro. _xs. 6d, 
Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 

many Illustrations by the Author, including 

a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 

DemyBvo. ios.6d.net. 
Rmrers (A. O. L.X M.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Romney fOeorge). See Little Galleries. 
Roscoe (B. S.l See Little Guides. 
Rose (Bdward). THE ROSE READER. 

Illustrated. C>. Svo, as. 6d. Also in 4 

ParU, Pmrts /. and II. 6d. each ; Part 

ni.U.i PaHlV.xod. 
Rose (O. H.). See Hey (H.)., and BMteff- 

Oookl (SI 
Rowntree (Joshoa). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. A Rs-Statbmbnt op 

THB Opium Qobstion. Third Edition 

Reviud. Cr, ivo. »s. net. 
Ro/de-Smith (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK: A Gaknbr op Many Moods. 

Collected by. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 

AS.6d.net. 
POSTS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 

vith an Introduction, by. /«%#. 990, y. 



RnMe (A. B,\ D.D. See Junior School 

Books. 
Rossell (Archibald Q. B.). See Blake 

(WUliaml 
Russell (W. Clarfc). THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINOWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. BiANGwnr. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8fv. 6s. 
Ryley (M. Bereslord). QUEENS OF 

THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 lUoa- 

trations. Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Salnsbury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 

PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 

Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Aogrnstlne. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
St. Francis of Asslsl. THE LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 

Done into English, with Notes by Wiluam 

Hbywood. With 40 Illttstraiions from 

Italian Painters. Demy Bvo. u. net. 
See also Wheldon (F. W.), Library of 

Devotion and Standard Library. 
St. Prands do Sales. See Library of 

Devotion. 
*Sakl' (H.Mnnro). REGINALD. Second 

Edition. Fcap. Bvo. ar. 6d. net. 
Salmon (A. LA See Little Guides. 
Sathas (C. ). See Byzantine Texts. 
Schmltt (John). See Bycantine Texts. 
SchoHeM (A. T.), M.D., Hon. Phys. Freiden. 

ham Hospital FUNCTIONAL NERVE 

DISEASES. DemyBvo. ys.6d.net. 
Scott (A. M.> WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus- 

trations. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d, 
Scndamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
S^nconrt(B.de.> See Reato (JobnX 
Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANTCS 

OF DAILY LIFE. Illustiated. Cr. 99o, 

as.6d. 
Selotts (Bdmad). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. OftD. 

Tenth Edition. Pcap.Boo, 2s. 6d. 
School Edition, is. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

Illustrated by Augusta Guest. Fourth 

Edition. Feap. Bvo. as 6d. 
School Edition, is. 6d. 
Senter (QeorgeX B.Sc. (Load.), Ph.D. 

See Textbooks of Science. 
Shakespeare (WUllam). 
THB FOUR FOLIOS, i6a3: 163s; 1664; 

1685. Each £a, 4a. net, or a complete set, 

Ais, Its. not. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio a is nearly ready. 
THE POEMS OF WILUAM SHAKE- 

SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 

by Gborgb Wtndham. DesnyBno, Bwck- 

ram, gilt top, lor. 6d, 
See also Arden Shakespeare, Staadard 

Library aad Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
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Shmrp th.X VICTORIAN PO£T& Cr. 

5b«rpCCecli\ Sm BAifag-Goold (S.). 

Shftrp ( EJ Ix Jib« m. Sm Little Books on Art. 

ShedWk (J. SO TH£ PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cn6w, 5*- 

ShHIey {Percy B.% See Stftndard Library. 

Shcppard C"* P.)i M.A. Sm Baring- 
Gould (S,). 

Sh«rwell < ArthurX MA. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. rAird Edition. Cr. Sw. 

8Mpl«7 (Mary BA AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 

REN. With a Preface hy the Biahop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and Illastratioos. 

Part I. Cr, Stw. %», 6d. net. 
SIcImI (Walter). See Oxford Biofraphies. 
8id|[wtck (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 

IN GERMANY. With t6 Illustrations. 

Sic&nd Bdttian, DtmyZw. tos.6d.iui. 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 
8taM(JollB)i See Little Books on Art. 
MoMNiMMi (p. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD!. With4xPUtes. Im^tria/ 

^t9. £at sx. Mti. 
SketchMjCR. B. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
SklptOO (H. P. K.\ See UtUe Books on 

Art. 
Siadeo (DMi«kui> SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort, with over aoo Illustrations. 

Stcamd Editi^m. Cr. Sva. u. tut. 
SnaU fBvwi>, M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiofrafdiy. Ilhisarsfted. 

Cr. 8sw. ax. 6d. 
SoMllwood (M. a.)» See Little Books on 

Art. 
SaedlayfP. B.). SeeLP.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with aa Introduction 

and aameroos Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A. 7\U0Twlmmet. VimyBv^. six. «r/. 
Smitll (H. CUfflM^). See Connoisseur's 



Library. 
Sflritk (Ho 

Ubrary. 
Smith m. 



See Little 



^- BomnmdU M.A. A NEW 

TUNlbR ARITHMETIC Civww 8o#. 

Without Answers, sx. With Answers, ax. &/. 
Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fca/. Bve. 

3x. &/. tut. 
Smith (NowellC). See Wordsworth (W> 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY : Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLPRBD Whittbh. Hlostrated. If^iat 

Dttmy Srw. xaM.6d. tut, 
Sneli (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Btw. 6x. 
SnowdenCC. EX A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. DttmyBvo. 4X. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Tran»lstkms. 
Soraet (L. A.X and Acatos (M. J.) See 

Junior School Books. 
8oirth(B.WIltaB),M.A. See Junior School 

Books 



Soothegr (R.). ENGLISH SKAMEN 

Edited by David Hannat. 
Vol I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, CkvendishX S^e^tid Editi0tu Cr, 

Btv. 6x. 
VoL IX. (Richard Hawkins, C^xenviOc, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Ssw. 6«. 
See also Standard Library. 
Sp«ioe(C. H.X M.A. See School Kaamina- 

tion Series. 
Splcer(A.Dykea),M.A. THE PAPER 

TRADE. A DeaeriptiTe and HIstarfad 

Survey. With Diagrams and Plana. Dgngf 

StKtf. xax. 6d, tut. 
Spoooer (W. A.), BtLA. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
SpnuBfo (W. HortOBX M.A. See Jvaior 

Staley (BdgcmBhe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Ilhistrated. Seeamd EdUmm. 
R0yai%o0. x6r. tut. 

StanhrMgo (i. W.), B.D. See Libraiy of 

*StaiicUMe.' (K)LF IXXS AND DQITTS 

Stc&md Editiam. Pemp.9o^ xt. 
Stead (D.W.V See Gallaher (D.X 
Stedmmi (A. M. MA M.A. 
INITIA LATINA : ^ Lessons on ElemcB- 

tary Accidence. EUvttUh EdiHan. Fkmp. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ekvtmth Sdi- 
tiatt. Cr. 8ev. sx. 

FIRST LATIN READER. Whh Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. StvtniA EdUun. iSsev. 
ts.6d. 

EASY SELECrriONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Tik^d EdiH^tu 
xZm: XX. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. StcotuL EdiOm. xSme. 
xs.ed. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tweffik Ed. Fcm^ 
809. \t.hd. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Bxerdaes 
in Latin Aoddeoce. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Editun. Cr. 8cv. ix. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. TrntlfikmndCkeaftrBditiam, 
Cr. %O0. XX. 6d. fCsY. 3X. tut. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Eeutiott, 
Cr. 8w. XX. 6d. With Vocabulary, ax. 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM : MiscetUaeous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edttien. Fcet^.%oo. xs.Sd. 
With Vocabulary, ax. KsY, sx. tut. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fifteenth EdHiem. FemA. 8e». 
xs.bd. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
x%mo. Fourth Edition, xx. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third EdUSom, r§* 
tdted, iZmo. is. 
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A SHORTBR GRSBK PRIMER. Steomd 
Edition, Cr. ^V0, it. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. F^mrtk Editwm, re- 
vised, Fcm^. %9c. XM, 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arraagwl aocovding to Sub< 
Jects. Fourth Editiom, Fca^ 800. i« td. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion. Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
EdttioH, Fcap, Zvo, as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. EifhtA Edition. 
\tmo, 9d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 9vo, xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Fcap. 8v». u. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zmo. a«, 6d, 

FRENCI^' VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
Jecta. Thirtunth Edition, FcnJ.tivo. u. 
See also School Examination Series. 

StMl (R. BUiott). M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. %s. to. 
See also School Examination Series. 

StopbMWOD (C), of the Technical CbUeffe, 
Bradfoid, and Swidvds jTP.) of tlie 
Yorkshire Colleffc, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Demj^ Zvo, 
js.6d. 

StepheiiMHi (J.X M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.8o«. y.6d. 

Sterne (Lenreoce). See Little Library. 

Steoart (Kathertae). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. ino. 6t. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to 'By Allan 
Water.' DomyBvo, _7s.6d.not. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Siomxv Colvin. 
Third Edition, avols. Cr.boo. t9S, 

LiBBAKY Edition, nvols, Domy%no. 9$s.not. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wiluam Strang. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8tv. Bnchmm. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also puUished. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevensoa m. l.\ FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Beiog Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stsvsnsoh during 
1887-8. Cr, Btfo. 6s. net. 
A Cokmial Edition is also published. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. 189X.95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C Balvouk With 



many Illottrationa. Second EdiHom Cr. 
Sew. 6x. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Steddart (Aua M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stok^ (F. QA B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Ukquhart and P. A. Mottbuz. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Ufo» ys, 6d, 

Stone (S. J.X POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr,9oo. 6s. 

Sterr (VenMn FA M.A.. Canoe of Win- 
cheater. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, Urn. u. net. 

Story (Alfred T.X AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With many 
Ilhutrations, iadadiBg two in Colour by 
A. R. QuiNTON. Crenm 8sw. 6r. 
See aiso Little Guides. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Bu si ness. 

Streene (A. WA D.D. See Chnrchomn's 
Bible. 

Streirtfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With *4 lUuatra- 
tioos. Second EdiHon. Demy^oo, js,6d. 
net 

Stroud (HenryV D.Sc, M.A. BLEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
xxsDiaBrama. Second Edit.,rosdoed 4S.6d 

Stwrch (P*>» Stair Instructor to the Surrey 
County CouncU. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Ouique Projection. 
With so Plates and Z40 Figures. Foolsca/, 

^''^'fSP*X S€«SterfienKm(CX 



, Second Edition, Cr.^oo. 



(R.S.), Seel 
SntherUnd (Wmiani). OLD AGE PEN- 

SIGNS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

with ioms Fobbigii Examplbs. Cr, 8ev. 

%i,6d. net, 
Synee (J. B.\ M.A. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

91. 6d. 

Sympson (B. MnuelX M. A., M.D. See 

Ancient Cities. 
Taber(MarnretBA THE SAINTS IN 

ART. With so lUoskntions. Fbo^ Zvo. 

3S.6d.not. 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 

Davis, M.A. FcnA- ^vo. as, 
GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fct^ 

Bvo. as. 

E^ee jLlto Ckuical TransbtiiDiiL 
TBllack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMONIElS. Dtmy^iH^ i£i#. 6^. »«/. 
Tatham { FredftrtckX Se« Blake ^ WillUunii 
Tnulcj'CJ^), Sec Li brary of 1 3c vcmon* 
Taylor (A. E.>. THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. ZJ^wvStv. iu,6^,«ri. 
Taylor < F. Cl . X M ■ A. Ste Comunfetcial Series. 
T«y Jor (LA.). See Oxford li i o^ m rb iitb. 
Teyior (John W*), THE COMING OF 

THE SAINTS. WUb s* lUiutfatioos. 

I}fmy 8w. 7S. 6d, ar/. 
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Tuytor (T. M.X M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, CambridKC A CON- 

stitutionajC and political 

HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 

DomitUn. Cr. Bva. js, 6tL 
TeMdal«-BMkeU (O. T.). THE COM. 

PLETE SHOT. With 53 lUiutrations. 

Third £dUi0m. Dtmy9io&, jas.6d.iu/. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
TeiumoD (Alfred. Lord). EARLY 

POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 

Introduction, by J. Ckorton Coixins, 

M.A. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD. AND THE 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 

CoLUNS, M.A. Cr. 80^. 6r. 
See also Little Library. 
Tarry (CSA See Oxford Biographies. 
Ttaack«niy(W. M.> See Little Ubrary. 
TheolMld(P. V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

Illustrated. Ssc^md £dittpn Rnistd. Cr. 

TUb«idMia(A.C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. TransUted and 
Edited by O. K. FoRTESQUB, LL.D. With 
It lUustrationai Dtmy 8«w. zor. 6d. net. 

Thoapson (A. HA See Littk Guides. . 

""lOBijMoa (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

j|(M«ryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. FifUemtk Edi- 
ii0u. Msdmm i6$M0. Ms.6d.mgt, Also an 
edition in superior landing, 6s. 

Toapkins (H. WA F.R.H.S. See Uttle 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Townley (Lady Sumo). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With z6 lUustrations and 
fl Maps. Third Ed. Demy^vo. \os.6d.m€U 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Toynbee(Pag«t). M.A.,D.Litt. IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Ptose from the worics of 
Dante. Small Cr.%00. AS.6d.9Ui. 
See also Oxford Bi<^Taphies and Dante. 

Trench (Herbert). DEI RDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. SscMd mmd 
Revised Editiom, Large Post %oo, 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Seeund Edition. Lmrge 
Post %x}0. 6s. 

Trevelyaii (O. IVL), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demv 8m. zo«. 6d, net. 

Trontbeck (O. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Qlll (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. With 63 lUustrations. Ninth 
Edition, Demy ^tfo. zor. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vanffhan (Henry). See Little Library. 

VanfflianaierbertM.),aA.(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With so Illustrations. 
Secpnd Edition. Demy 8<v. zor. 6d. net. 



THE NAPLES RIVIERA. VTiiSti 95 Ilhn. 
trations in Colour by Maukicb Gasimif- 
HAGBN. Second Edition. Cr, Zoo. 6s. 

VenMn (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, 
With an Introduction by the Rer. Dr. 
Moors. In Two Volumes. SecgndEdiiion. 
Cr. 8tv. Z5X. net, 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dban Church. In Two Vohaius, 
Third Edition, Cr. 8tw. 15*. $ut, 

Vincent (J. B.>. THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
z6 Illustrations in Colour by Frank South- 
GATK, R.B.A., and a Map. Cr. Sno. 6t. 

Voegelln (A.)^ M.A. See Junior Eacamina* 
tion Series. 

Waddell(CoLL.A.XLL.D.,C.a LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of X903-Z904. Wkh 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third mnd 
Cheaper Edition. Medium hvo. ys.6d,not, 

Wade(Q. W.XD.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifih Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s, 

Wade (a. W.X D.D.. and Wade (J. H.X 
VLk, Se^ Little Guules. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS : Interpieta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explazia- 
tions. By Auicx Lbightoh Clbathkk 
and Basil Csomp. In Throe Vohmus, 
Fcap ^00. %s. 6d. eeich. 
Vol. l— Thb Ring of thb Nibklitng. 

Third Edition. 
Vou II.— Parsipal, LoHBNGBor, and 

Thb Holy Graiu 
Vol. in.— Tristan and Isolds. 

WalUey (A. B-X DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. Siw. (Sj* 

WalHJ. C). 5«e AatiqusiT'i Booki. 

Wallac«-KAdrtll (POs. Se«>nd Mastei- at 
Hern* Buy College. REVISION NOTES 
ON KNGLISHHIS 1 R V. Cn St^, %s. 

Walters (H. B,). See Liiik Books 00 Art 
An J Claries tjf Art. 

Wattort <F. W.>. .See Schex)] Histdriei. 

Walton tl^^ftttic) and Cotton tCbarlM). 
Set I. PL. 

Wn Iton ( I zaak). See Lit t le Library. 

WaterhousA (Ellzjibctli). WJTti THB 
StMPLK*HEAK.TKU : LittlL^ Homiiksto 
Wooien iti Country Places* Secertd Edition, 
SmaUP^it^f^ 3t. net. 
See also Little Librar\% 

Watt (Praacls). See Henderson (T. F.X 

WeatberlMiidOr.C.). M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr, 8cv. as. 
See also Junior Exaihinatioo Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Tedmo- 

WeST'CAivhibiadX M.A. AN INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Svo. €e. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks ofSdcoce. 
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W«llt(J.XM. A., FellowandTotor ofWadkam 
CoUege. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr.Btw, x$.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eiihth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, 8fw. 3/. 6d. 
S«e also Little Guides. 

Wesley (Joho). See Library of Devotion. 

WheMon (F. W.>. A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. The life-^toryof St. 
Francis retold for children. With 15 Illus- 
trations, 7 of which are by A. H. Buck- 
LAND. Largg Cr. 8tw. ts. 

Whibtegr(C.X See Henley (W. E.). 

WhlMey (L.X M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
Gollege, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8w. dr. 

Wliltalwr(a. H.)p M.A. See Chorcfaman's 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). See Standard Library. 

Wbltfleld Ce. e.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

Wtaltaheiid <A. W.). GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY. Admiral op Fkanck. 
With Illustrations and Plans. Dtmy Sew. 
I9X. 6d, mi, 

Whlteley (R. Uoyd), F.I.C, Prindoal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom* 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Stfo, 9X. 6d. 

Wiiltley(MlM). SeeDilk)e(Lady). 

Whltllnff (MUe L.), late Staff Teacher of 
the National Training School of Cookery. 1 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 4a 
Illustrations. Dtmyjtno, js, 6d. mi. I 

A Colonial edition is also puUished. I 

WhittenCW.). See Smith (John Thomas). 

Whyte^A. a.X B.Sc See Books on Business. 

WUUrflorce (WUfiid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

WlUle (Oecar). DE PROFUNDIS. 

EUvenik EdiOcn, Cr. Bno. y. mi. 

A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 

THE WORKS. 

A Uniform Edition. Dtmy 8tv. 

xM. 61/. net tmch volnme, 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA: A Phy. 

POEMS. ' 

INTENTIONS and THE SOUL OF MAN. 

SALOME. A FLORENTINE TRA- 
GEDY, and VERA; or, THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN: A Play 
about a Good Woman. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE: 
A Play. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND: A Play. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST : A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. THE 
HAPPY PRINCE, and OTHER TALES. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. 

DK PROFUNDIS. 

WlikhM (W. H.)» RA. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr.%v0. t.6d. 



Wflllftei* (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictdres. Il1u!»- 
traud tu Colour by A* W, Mills. Dtmjf 

Willlainioii (M, O-X. M.A, See Ancient 

WlltlaniMn (W,% B.A. S« Junior Kx^ 
iiniinAtion Scriei!^ Juniar Schofit Booki^ kn J 
Begiriricrfi iVooks. 

Wllmot-Bu^on (B, MO. MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Outlines of Kurg^Kaiii Hhtcrry 
for the Midille Forms of Schocls. With la 
Mapi, JVwtM Et(itit*n. Cr, Biv. ji. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Mip» and 
tCLij^UMionSp Cr-Sf^. 31. td. 

A IJOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
t6 llluiitraitions. Cr. Bt-^. jj- 6^. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

ruDM TliS CrJ^KiHCf OF Tilt AnGLK^ TO 

THE Ykar 1873. With «j Mipi. Cr, 8m. 

it. fid. 
S« alio Bceinnef 'a Books. 
WE[flon(Bli1iQp,>, S<eLibraTrt>fD«TDtloii. 
W itinn ( A. J . >. See BogJc ■ on Bmineii. 
WUaon (H. A«)« See Books on Busm^i. 
Wilson (J, AO. See Simplified French 

Te*Ea. 
WJlton (Ricbard), MA. LYRA PAS- 

TOR A LIS: SougB ofNiture, Cburch^and 

Home. Poti Eta. sj* 6^. 
WlQbolt (S, E.X M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE, Cr. firfl, w. 6rf. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSK: An Aid 

(o Cticnpo«Jtian. Cr, Sm. 31. 6^. Kkv^ 

u. ttwt. 

indk (B. C A.), D.Se.,F~R-S.. F.S. A. S« 
Andquu-y'ii Boolw* LitU« Guiaett Ancieni 
Citic^i and School HiEtorict, 

WJnterbotham <Cjinan), M.A., B.$c,, 
L L, li. iate Ch urch ma n's, Libruy. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), R^M., V.d. G.CR. 
G.CM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD- MARSHAL. WithlMuiifations 
anJ 9g M siftfr Fifih and CAtafrr Editiam 
Dtmj %vo. 7T. 6d. tift. 
A Cglonial Edition is s^ho published. 

Wood (J. A. £.). See Textbooks oi 
Tcchnolocy, 

Wood ^J, Hickory). DAN LENO, DJus. 

tTAte^. 7Aird Adi/i^ Cr. Svff. 61, 

A CoJonial Il<]ition h m\to publiihed. 

Wood (W. Birklwck), M. Ablate ScboWof 
Worcester College^ Ok ford, and EdmOJldt 
(iVUJpr J- EA R.E., D.A.a-M.U A 
HISTORY or THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATKS. With an 
In trod taction b^ H. Smn^^ah WjLifiNsoi^, 
With »^ M»pi and PUnt Stcomd Edititm 
Dfmy 5tv. 1 u. 6d. ntt. 

Words wortb (Christopher), M,A. See 
Annqujtry'i Books. 

Wordi worth (W.)l THE POKMS OF 
With an Introduction And Kotes by 
No WELL C SmitHi late F^tlow of Ncir 
Coilc«e» Oxford- /■ Tkret Volnmts. 
i>€my |r*. tM. nMt. 

POEMS BY WfiLLlAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introdnctloa hy Stoptoro 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



A. BB09KB. With 4a niMlntkM by B. 

H. Nbv, hKlodinf * Fkontb p wc t tn 

PlMtQcnvure. Cn 8m. js, 6d» tut. 
See also Little Library. 
W«ff40W«tli (W.) and C«torUg«(S. T.). 

See Little Library. 
WrMt (ArtlMurX aD., PeHov of 

cSlice. CMBbridge. See '^ 

Librwy. 

Wrfiit (J. oTtO-DAY. Tbot«fats on 

Ltf« for every day. Dtmyxibim^, xt,6d,iui, 
Wrtokt (8i»Ue>. GEIOiAN VOCABU- 

lARIESF^REPRTITION. J^cm^ hfo 

ts,6d, 
WjattCKirtaM.). See Glo«c (BC. ILi 
WTld«(A. B.). MQDSRN ABYSSINIA. 

With a Map and a Portrait. Demyf 8cw. 

WyiSta^Oli. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Withi6Illufltratioiu,inColour 
by W. L. WYX.t,iB, R.A., and ly other 
lUmtratioot. CrwmiSvvk 6$, 
A OokMial Ediikn U alio |mbiiih«L 



wsrw(R.}andPraaoe(a.). THBLAND 
OF THk BLACK MOUNTAIN. With 
5t lUostntioni. Cr. 800. ar. 6d. met, 

YMta (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSK. Jinnudmmd£mlm9ggdEdii£m$. 
Cr.tMu 3i.6tL 

YmuufCPOaaa). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 lUiutnuioos. 
ATtfw JSJiiiam iSeoetUk), mmik mmmf mddi- 
ti^ns. Demy, Zv, las, 6d. met. 
A Coloiiial Edition is ako puUiflMd. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Anracin- 
tioo of the Motor Car. With n Kontis- 
piece in PhotograYuxe, Smmll Dwa^ Svw. 

YMMrCr.M*). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Stody of 
Work and Workers. Cr.8M. CMK ##.&£; 

ZfauMrn (Antonla). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING SLKCTRI- 
CITYr Fca^^^m^ u.6d.met. 



Andent OitiaB 

Geoend Editor, a C. A WINDLE» D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Cr, fhw. 4J. M, mi. 



Cimm. ByB.C.A. Windk,D.8&F.R.S. 

lUiMtiated by E. H. New. 
Shbbwsbury. By T. Aoden, M.A., F.&A. 

Illnstnted by Katharine M. Robertiu 
Cantmborv. By J. C Cox. LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
EoiNBUKCH. Bv M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



LiNCOur. By E. Mantel Synpson, M.A., 
M.a Ilhistnitedby£.H.New. 

BusTot. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. Illns. 
tratedbyE.H.New. 

Dublin. ByS.A.O. Fitspatricfc. lUoatrated 
byW.CGieen. 



The Antiauary'B Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F,S.A 
6d.ntt. 



Dtmy 8tv. 

English Monastic Lips. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gaiquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 

Third Editiom. 
Remains op thb Prbhistokic Acs in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 

F.R.S. With nnoierous Illustrations and 

Plans. 
Old Sbrvics Books op thb English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A, and Henrv Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. By J. Romilly Alien, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Arch/bologv and Falss Antiquitibs. 

By R. Munro. LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines op British Saints. By J. C Wall. 
With numerous Illnstrations and Plans. 

The Royal Forests op England. By J. 
C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 



7^. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illostratad. 
English Seals. By J. Harrey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. D.D.. F.S.A. With lUustraUons. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Lipb in Mbdijeval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Sttind Edition, 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard, R A., LL.B. With ay llhutndons. 
Thb Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 
English Church Furniture. By J. C Cox, 

LL.D, F.S.A.. and A. Harvey, M.a 

Secoetd Edition. 
FOLK-LORE AS AN HiaTOBfCAI. SciBMCB: By 

G. L. Gomme. With many Illustrations. 
*EngushCostumb. By George OioGfatF.G.S. 

With many lUustratioQl. 
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TheArd«ii ShalMfeare 

Demy %vo, 2x. ^cL net each volume. 

An edition of Sbakespeure in single Plays. Edited with a ftill Introdnctiont Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



Hamlxt. Edited by Edwud Dowden. 

RoMBO AND JuLurr. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 

Ring Leak. Edited by W. T. Craig. 

Jyuus Cabsak. Edited by M. Macmillan. 

Thb Tbmpbst. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

Othbllo. Edited by H. C Hart. 

Titus Anoionicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Ctmbbunb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Thb Mbbxy Wivbs or Windsob. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A MiDsuMMBB Night's Dbbam. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Hbnbt V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All's Wbll That Ends wbll. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

Thb Taming op thb Shbbw. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

TiMON OP Athbns. Editod by K. Deighton. 



Mbasubb pob Mbasubb. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Twblpth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 
Thb Merchant op Vbnicb. Edited by 

C Kbox PMler. 
Troilus and Cbbssida. Edited by K. 

DdgbtoB. 
Thb Two Gbntlbmbn of Vbbona. Edited 

by R. Warwkk Bond. 
Antony and Clbopatra. Edited by R. H. 

Case. 
Lovb's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Pbriclbs. Edited by K. Deighton. 
King Richabd hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
Thb Lips and Dbatm op King John. Edited 

by Ivor B. John. 
Thb Combdt op Ebrobs. Editod by Heory 

Cuningham. 



East Frinch RHVttBS. By Henri Blouct. 

Sie^nd Edition, Illustrated. Fcap^^vo, xs. 
East Storibs prom Engush Histoxt. By 

E. M. Wihnot-Buxton. Fourth EdiiioH, 

Cr. 8w. ij. 
Storibs prom Roman History. By E. M. 

Wilmot-Buzton Cr. 800. xs. td, 
A First History OP Grbbcb, By EiS. Firth. 

Cr.8M is,6d. 



Tho Beginnefs Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

Easy Exbrosbs nr Arithmbtic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Third Edition, Fcm^ 
^00, Without Answers, IX. With Answers 

Easy Dictation and Spblling* By W. 
WUliaaaaon, B.A. ^tfMnaiU: /^m^Sm. ix. 

An Easy Pobtry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. WUllamsoo, B.A. Secomd 



Ediiwu. Cr,B90, it. 



Booki on Businesfl 

Cr, 9vo, 2s, 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second EMtion, 
Thb Business op Insurancb. By A. J. 

Wikon. 
Thb Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc 
The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Practice, Science, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
Thb Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A Wiboo. 
Thb Brbwino Industry. By Julian L. 

Bdw, F.LC, F.CS. lUoslnted. 



The Automobils Industry. By G. de 

Hoiden-Stooe. 
Mining and Minino Inybstmbnts. By 

*A.MoiL' 
Thb Business op A h ? bb i isino . ByCfanence 

G. Moran, Baxrister-at-Law. Illuttnted. 
Tradb Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By TTCIaxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. CE. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopoi.ibs. Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the UniYsnity of Man- 
*^ Uhistrated. 
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Thk SvmiAC Cmkoniclb known as that op 
Zachakiah or MiTtuufS. Translated by 
F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Broolu. 



Bysaatine Terto 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M. A, Litt.D. 

The Histoky op Psbllus. Edited by C 



Btacuus. Edited by L. 
Panneaticr. Dtmf 9v0. 



Bidex and L6on 
lot, 6d. nit» 



Sathas. , 

EcTHEsis Chronica AND Chronicon Athsm- 

ARUM. Edited by Professor S. P. Lambras. 

Demjf 8cv. 7<. 6d. tut, 
Thb Chroniclb op Morxa. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DemyBvff. is*- ngt. 



The Ohnrdunaa's Bible 



General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. %vo. IS. 6d. net each. 
Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 

THB Galatians. Explained by A. W. 

Robinson, M. A. Stcond Bditimu 
Ecclxsiastbs. Explained by A. W. Streane, 

D.D. 
Thb Epistlb op St. Paul the Apostlb to 

thb Phiuppians. Explained by C R. D. 

Biggs, D. D. Sicond Ediiiou. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 
7Vm Volutmes, Witb Map. sr. tui tack. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB EPHBSiAifs. Explained by G. H. Whika- 
ker, M.A. 

Thb Gospbl According to St. Mark. 
Explained by J. C. Du BaisMn, M.A. 
3X. fid, tut. 

Thb Epistlb op Paul thb Apostlb to 
thb Colossians and Prilbhon. Ex- 
plained by H. J. C Knight. ». mtU 



The Ohurchxnaa's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Ctowh ouo, 
Thb Bbginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 



lUS, 

Thb Kingdom op Hbavbn Herb and Here- 

APTER. By Canon Winterbotbam, M.A., 

B.Sc.,LL.B. 
Thb Workmanship op the Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Steoiul £ditiet$, Rtvistd 

Mtd Enlarged 



IS, 6d. each. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Third Editi0iu 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mao* 
CuUocfa. 6f. 



iEscHYLUS— The OresUian Trilogy (Agamon* 
non, ChoSphoroe, Eumenides). TransUted 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. s^. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E N. 
P. Moor, M. A Secmd Edition, ^r. 6^ 

Cicero— The Speeches against Cataune and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated Mr H. E. D. Blakbton, M.A. sr. 

Cicero— t>e Natura Deorom. . Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A 31. 6^. 

Cicero— De Offidis. Transhttcd by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. M.6d 



Classical Translations 

Cromn%v. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
byA.D. Godley, M.A. m. 

LuciAN— Six Dialogues Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. -^.td 

Sophocles— Ajax and Electra. TramJated by 
E. D. Morshead, M.A su. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. TVans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. w. &£ 

Juvenal— Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. a Owen, M. A. %t.U. 



Olassics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
Thb Art op the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. I Velazquez. By. A. de Beroete. 
With z 13 Plates and x8 Illustrations in the Plates. WlieR^yml^xn, 
T«xu Widi Royml 8fw. zsx. 6d. tut. \ 



With 94 
lor. &/. tttt. 
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Ooniinercial Series 

CftfWH OVO» 



British Commkrcs and Colonies prom 

EUZABATH TO VICTORIA. Bv H. dc B. 

Gibbins, LtttD., M.A. Tkinl Edition, v. 

COMMBRCIAL EXAMINATION PaPBRS. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
Thb Economics op Commrxcs, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition, 
IX. U. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, u. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

Edition, as. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 

A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. u.6d. 



A Short Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as. 
German Commbroal Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition. 9s. 6d. 
A French CoMMSRaAL Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulaty. Second Edition, tx. 
Precis Writing and Oppice Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition. %s. 
A Entrance Guide to Professions and 

Business. By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles op Book>keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. £. B. M*Allen, M.A. aj. 
Commercial Xaw. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, as. 



Mezzotints. By Cjrril Davenport. Wit& 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath, ^th 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotjrpe, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
Engusk Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With x6o PUtes in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edttion. 
Engush Coloured Books. By Martin 

Hardie. With sS Illustrations in Colour 

and Collotype. 



Tlie Connoisseur's Library 

IVide Royal Svo, 25J. net. 



European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Pbues in Collotyp* 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With maay Plates in 
Collotype and a Frvntispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illos- 
tratioas m Collot3rpe and ta in Colour. 

Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. With 5a 
Illustrations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. With 50 
Illustrations to Collotype, and 4 in Cokwr. 



The ninstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Svo. y, 6d, tut each tfolumg, 
OOLOVRSD BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fca^.Zvo, as.net. 
The Life and Death op John Mttton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 

Edition, 
The Life op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handlev Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

Z9 Coloured Plates and too Woodcuts in the 

Tex t by John Leech. Second Edition. 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

WoodcuU in the Text by John Leech. 
JORROCics' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Alices. Second Edition. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



The Analysis or the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates bv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wooo. 
The Toub op Dr. Syntax in Search op 

THE Picturesque By l^liam Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Toub op Doctob Syntax in Search 

OP Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Thibo Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By William Combe. 

With 84 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foandlinf of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of * The Three Tour*^ With 

*4 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, lirom the 

Designs of T. Rowkuidson, with Metrkal 

Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 

Syntax.* T>wo ^oimmes. 
This book contains 76 Cok>ared Plates. 

[Continued. 
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Ths LniAirr or Dkvottow c m iimmtd. 
Thb DBvonoKt OP St. AwsBUf. Edited by 

C. CJ.Webb.M.A 
Gkacb Abooiiding to tvc C«ibp of Sfif- 

MBM. By John BuajrAD. Edited by S. C 

Fracr M.A« 
Bishof' Wilson'* Sacka Pmvata. Edited 

byA.E. B«ro. RD. 
Ltka SACftA : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by Cenon H. C Bceching, M.A. 

Stfc^mi SdiHoMj rmistd, 
A Day Book prom thb S aints and Fathbss. 

Edited Imt J. H. Bam, &D. 
A Littlb Book op HcArKMLT Wisdom. A 

Selection from the Engliah Mystics. Edited 

by B.C Gregory. 
LiGitT, LiPB. and Lots. A Selectioa from the 

German Mystics. Edited byW.R.InKe,M.A. 
An Intboduction to Thb Dbvout Lipb. 

By St. Francis de Saks. Translated and 

Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 
Tmb LrrTLS Plowbbs op ths Globious 

Mbssbb St. Fbancis and op his 

Fbiabs. Done into English by W. Hey- 

wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 

Ferrers HoweU. 



Manckbstbk al Monoo : a Qntem^atioo 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Mootago, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introdoctioo by Elizabeth Waterfaotae, 
Editor of *A Little Book of Life and 
Death.' 

Thb SnBiTUAL Gvidb, which Dtsentaacles 
the Sool and brinn it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contempladon, 
and^ the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos^ Priest. 
ThmsUtea from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Ki^Ieen Lyttehoo. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Dbvotions pob Evbby Day op thb Wbxk 
AND THB Grbat Fbstivals. By^ John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introd uc tion by 
Canon C Bodingtoo. 

Pbbcbs Pbitatai. By Lancelot Andrewes^ 
BishoD of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introductiol^ by A. £. 
Bum, D.D. 



Uttla Books Oil Art 

IViik many lUustratioHS, Demy l6mo. 2s, 6eL net. 
Each volame consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 lUustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photograyure. 



Grbbk Akt. H. B. Walters. Fourth Editim, 

BooKPLATBS. E.Almadc 

Rbynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 

RoMNBV. G«oree Paston. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley. 

Lbichton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. WUfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Grbuzb and Bouchbk. Elixa F. Pollard. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
Tusnbr. Frances TyrreU-Gill. 
DOrbr. Jessie Allen. 
HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Burns- JoNBS. Fortunte de Lide. Third 

Edition, 



HoppNBB. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Rbm BRANDT. Mrs. E. A. ShazD. 

CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel BimstingL 

Raprabl. a. R. Dryhunt. 

Millbt. Netta Peacock. 

Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner, 

Jbwbllbry. Cyril Davenport. 

Claudb. E. Dillon. 

Thb Arts op Japan. E. Dillon. 

Bnaubls. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 

MiNiATURBS. C. Davenport. 

CONSTABLB. H. W. Tompluns. 

Cub Lady in Art. Mrs. H. L. Jenner. 



The Little Oalleries 

Demy i6nw, 2s. 6d. net. 
Each Yolume contains 20 plates in PbotograYure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



,A Littlb Gallery op Rbynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romnby. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppnbr. 



I A Little Gallbby op Millais. 

I A LrrTLS Gallbby op Encush Poets. 



The Little Ckiides 

With manj Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Pott 8w, cloth^ 25, 6d, net; leather^ 3^. 6d, net. 
The main features of these Guides are (x) a handy and charming form ; (a) illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and bj well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) an 
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adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambkiixsb and its Collbgis. By A. 
HamfltoQ Thompson. Second Ediiien. 

OxrORO AND ITS COLLBGBS. By J. Wdls, 

M.A. Eijthtk Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathbdkal. By Georse Cliocfa. 
Wbstminstbx Abbbv. Qy G- E. Troatbeck. 

Second Edition. 

Thb English Lakbs. By F. 0. Bntbont, M. A. 
Thb Malvbxn Countbv. By B. C. A. 

Win<ile.D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Shakbspbarb's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc ., F.R.S. T hird EdiHon, 

Nome Walbs. By A. T. Story. 
BucBiNGHAMSHiBB. By E. S. Koscoe. 
Crbshirb. By W. M. Galltchan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Dbrbyshirb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

r.s.A, 

Dbvon. By S. Barinff'Gould. 

Dorsbt. By Frank R. Heath. Second Ed. 

Hampsmirb. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 



Hbxtyordshirb. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H S 
Thb Islb or Wight. By G. Clindi. 
Kbnt. ByG. Clinch. 
Rbrrv. By C P. Crane. 
MiDDLBSBX. By John B. Firth. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dntt. 
Northamptonshirb. By Wakeline Dry. 
Oxpordshirb. By F. G. Brabaat, M.A. 
SoMBRSBT. By G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
SuRRBY. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
SussBx. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
Thb East Riding or Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Morris. 
Thr North Riding of Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Moms. , 

Brittany. By S. Barine-Goold. 
Normandy. By C. Scnoamore. 
RoMB By C G. Ellaby. 
SiOLY. By F. Haanilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume^ cloth, is. 6<i. ml; lealher, 2s, 6d. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

LYRICS. 
Aoaten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V.Lucas. Two Vol*. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

Lucas. 
BMwa(Praiicls). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 
Barhan (R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

T^wo Velnnue. 
BanMtt(Mrs.P.A.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGUSH PROSE. Second Edition. 
BMddord (WilUamV THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Denison Ross. 
Blake (WUIIam). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Pbrugxni. 
Borrow (Oeorge). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDEs Grooms. Two yo/nmes, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Haxx Griffin, M.A. 
Canning (Qeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Georcb 

Canning's additional Poemi. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Qeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Editwl by A. C 
Dbanb. 



Craik(Mn.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annib 

Mathbson. Tzuo Volumes. 
Craahaw (RIcbardi THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Dante (AUghleri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Transited by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paobt Toynbeb, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. 

Uted by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 

ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 

ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Utt. 
Darley (OMrM). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strbatfbild. 
Deana (A. C\ A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
DIckena (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volttmet. 
Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 

iDDBSLBiaH. Two Voimmee. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
aaakeU(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

£. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbarmer. 
Hendaraoajrr. P.). A UTTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
Keata (John). POEMS. With ao Intro- 
duction by L. BiNVON, and Notes by J. 

Masefield. 
KlBi^aka (A. W.). SOTHEN. Withaa 

lotrodoction and Notes. Second Editimu 

[Continued. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



tte LiTTLB LiMuun r t^ti mmt J . 



Mb JCk»lM> KUA, AND THK 

LAST ESSAYB OF ELIA. EditMl by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Lockar^.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

bv A. D. GoDLsr, BI.A. A reprint of ths 

First Edition. 
LmsMIow (H. W.> SELECTIONS 

I*OM LONGFELLOW. - - 

Li M. FArrapoLL. 



Editad hf 



ManraU (AatfrawV THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVSLU Edit«d hf E 

WUGHT. 

MIHOB (Johiil THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHNMILTON. EditMl b^ H. C 
Bbbchinc, M.A., CuKm of Westmaster. 

Molra>.M.V. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HiNDBitsoN. 

NlcM«(J.B.B.l A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



1(1*). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
bf Dean SraMMon. Edited by & H. 

POWXLL. 

Smith (HoTMtaMJMMi). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlxy, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laureoce). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOUR!nEY. Ectited by H. W.Paul. 



^Lwi). THE EARLY 
F ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 



TMwyjM 

POEMS 

SON. Editedby r.CKUBTONO0LUNS.M.A 
IN MEMORIAM. BditedbyCaaoB 

H. C Bbxchinc, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Editad bj BuzAHmi 

WoROfworm. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth WoKoswoBTB. 
TlMCkeniy(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwvmn. Tkrm y^immat, 
PENDENNIS. Editad by S. Ownm. 

Thru V^umes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S.GwYinf. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditadbyS-Gwrmr. 
Vasffluui (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Editad by Eowabd 

HUTTOM. 

Walton (ImdcX THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. BocHAH. 
WcterhoiiM (BUsabath). A LITTLB 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Bdkad 

by. Eleventh EdUMm, 
WordawarthCW.l SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Editad by Nowbll 

C. Smitm. 
Wart a war th (W.)and Cderidte (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Editad by Gbobgb 

Sampson. 



Zhe Little Qnaxto Sbakaspoare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pdt i6m&. In 40 Fffmrnes. Leather^ price is. net tack voimwu, 

Makogomf ReooMng Book Case. lor. net. 

ICniatnie UtauT 

Reprints In mioiatiire of a Urn interesting^ books wluch have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EuPHBANOi: A Dialogue on Youtb. By 
Edward FitiGerald. From the editioiimiD* 
lisbed by W. Pickering in xtsx. Dtitty 
39Mi^ LtatAert as. net, 

PoLOKius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition puUisbed by W. Pickering hi 
j%$9. Demy %%mo. Leather, *s. net, 

Thb RubAivat or Omar KbattAm. By 
Edward FitzGeraM. From the zst edition 
of Z859, Fourth Edition, Letttkert x*. net. 



Thb Lipb op Edwabd, Lobd HaBBnrr or 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill kn the 
year 1764. Demy lamo. Lemiher^ z». net. 

Thb Visions op Dom FBAWcnco Qomwrnoo 
ViLLBGAS, Kniffht of the Ordar a€ St. 
James. Made En^ish by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringsttao, 1668. 
Leather, ms. net. 

PoBMS. By Dora Greenwell. From tha edi- 
tion of li^t. Leather f a« nei 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, 8zv. Each volume, cletJk, 2s,6tL net} UatAer, y. 6d, net. 



Dantb AuGHiBBi. By PagetTo]mbae.M.A., 

D.LitL With IS IllustratioBS. ThirdBditien. 
GiBOLAMO Savonabola. By E. L. S. Hoia- 

borgh, M.A. With is niustrations. Second 

Stmion, 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With is lUustnuiomk 
Alprbd Tbnnyson. By a. C Bbmson, M.A. 

MTith 9 lUoetratioDs. Secottd Ediiimu 
SiB Waltbr Ralbksh. By I. A. Taylor. 

With za lUostrations. 
Bbasmus. By E. F. H. Capay. With le 

lUnstratioBs. IT 

Thb Young Prbtbndbb. By C S. Terry. 

With IS Illustrations. 



Robbbt Bubns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With sa lUustzations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With la 

IHnstratioas. 
Francis op Assisl By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With t6 Illustrations. 
Canminc. . By W. Alison Phimpa. With la 



Bbaconspibld. By Walter SicheL Wkh is 
Illustrations. 

JOHAMH WOLFCAHO GOBTRB. By H. G^ 

Atkins. With z6 lUttstralioas. 
FBAN9ots Fbnbumi. Bly Yisaonnt St Cyras. 
With la Illustrations. 
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School Bmninatioii Striee 

Edited b^ A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A Cr. Bwf. 
Fkbnch Examination PAnits. By A. M. 
M. Stednum, M.A. F9mri4mtk EdUhn. 
KsT. Sixth Editi^m tt.net 
Latin Examination Papbb& By A M. M. 
Stodman, BI.A. F^mrUgnik SaiH^m 
Kby. Sixth BdiH&m, 6t.ngt, 
GuBK Examination Pafsrs. By A M. M. 
Stcdman, M.A. Ninth Editimu 
Kkt. Fmrth Edition. 6i,net, 
GsitMAN Examination Papbks. By R. J. 
Moridu Seventh Edition, 
Kbt. Third Ediiien, 6t,net. 



v.6d. 

HuTOKT and GbOGKAPHV EXAMINATtON 

Papbhs. By C H. Spence, M.A. Third 

Physics Examination Papbks. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

GBNBtAL KnOWLBOGB EXAMINATION 

Papbiis. By A. M. If. Stedman, M.A 
Sixth Edition, 
Kby. EenrthEdMem. jt.nei. 

Examination Papbbs in Enousk HtrroKT. 
By J. Tait FlowdeB-Wudlaw, B. A. 



School Historiee 



Illmtrated, 
A School History op Wabwicxshixb. 

& C A. WimUe, D.Sc., F.R.& 
A School History op Sombksbt. 

Walter Raymond. Second Edition, 
A School Histoiy op Lamcasribb. 



Crown 800. I J. 6d, 



W. E.Rliodes. 



A School Histoby op Subbbv. 
ICaldeo, M.A. 



By H. E. 



A School Histoby op Middlmbx. 
Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



ByV. 



Hethiieii*8 Simxiliflod Trench Tozts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M. A 
One Shilling each. 



L'HisTOiKB d'unbTulipb. Adapted byT. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Second Et^&on, 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilton. 
Lb Doctbub MATHtus. Adapted by W. P. 

. FoUer. 
La Bouillib au Mibl. Adapted by P. B. 

■ lofham. 
JbanValjban. Adapted by F.W.li. Draper. 



La Chanson ^m Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rie«i,M.A. Second EdmonT^ 
MiMoiRBS DB Caoichon. Adapted by J. F. 



LIBOOIPACB DB LA BbLLB-NiYBBNAISB. 

Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts. 

L'HiSTOIBB DB PiBKBB BT 



AdaptadbyJ. B. Patterson. 

Hethaen*! Standard Library 

Chih, IS, net; double volumes^ is. 6d.net 



Thb Mbditations op Makcus Aubblius. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
Sbmsb and Sbnsibility. Jane Aosten. 
Essays and Counsbls and Thb Nbw 

ATLANTiSi Francis Bacon, Lord 

Vemlank 
Rbugio Mbdici and Ubn Bubial. Sir 

Tbomas Browne. The text collated by 

A. R. Waller. 
Thb Pilgbim's Pbogrbss. John Banyan. 
Rbplbctions on thb Fbbmch Rbvolution. 

Edmund Burke. 
Thb Pobms and Songs op Robbbt Bubns. 

Double Volume. 
Thb Analogy op Rbligion, Natubal and 

Rbybalbd. Joseph Butler. 

MtSCBLLANBOUS POBMS. T. CHATTBBTON. 

TomJonbs. Henry Fielding. TkebleVoL 

Cbanpobd. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Thb Histoby op thb Dbclihb and Fall op 

THB Roman Empibb. E. Gibbon. 

Text and Notes rsYised by J. B. Bory. 

Seven double YoloBies. 
Thb Cash is Altbbbd. Evbby Man in 

His Humoub. Eybby Man Out op His 

HuMOUB. Ben Joosoo. 



Paper f 6d, net; double volume , is. net. 
Thb PobmsandPlaysopOlivbk Goldsmith. 
Cynthia's Rbybls. Pobtastbb. Ben 

Jonson. 
Thb Pobms or John KBAT& Double vohime. 

The Text lus been collated by E. de 

S^linooort. 
On thb Imitation op Chbist. By Thomas 

h KesHNs. Tftuulation by C. mgf . 
A Sbbioos Call to a Dbyoot and Holy 

LiPB. W. Law. 
Pabadisb Lost. John Milton. 
Sikonoklastb* and thb Tbnubb op Kings 

andMagistbatbs. John Milton. 
Utopia and Pobms. Sir Thomas More. 
Thb Rbpobuc op PLATa Translated by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thb Littlb Flowbbs op St. Fbancis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Woxks op William Srabbspsabb. In 



Pbwcipal Pobms, ztis-itst. Percy Bysshe 
SheUfjr. Withan IntfodactkBbyC.D. 

THBLiPBorNBLSON. Robert SoBthay. 
Thb Natubal HisroBYANDANTtQuinBtop 
Sblbobnb. Gilbert White. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Tttrtbooks of Sdenee 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A. RSc. and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Ftilfy Illustrated, 

Pkactical Mbcmamics. S. H. Wells. 

Pmtrtk Editimi. Cr,i90, y . 6m£. 
Pkactical Ckkmistky. Part i. W. French, 

M.A. Cr. 8m. F^mrtk Editim, ts. 6d. 
Pkactical Chbbustkt. Put 11. W. French 

and T. H. Boardmao. Cr. Smu tt. 6d. 
EzAMPLss IN Physics. By C E. Jackson, 

&A. Cr. 8cv. u. 6d. 
Tbcmnicai. Akithmktic and Gsombtst. 

By C T. Millis, M.LM.S. Cr. 8tw. 

y. 6d. 
Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and School 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 300 

Diacrams. Cr. (kw. y, 6d. 
Ths Complbts School CuKMimnr. By F. 

M. Oldham, RA. With X36 Illostra t Kms. 

Cr.Stw. ^6tL 
Slbmbntakt ScuntCB fob Purl TsACiana. 

Physics Sbctiom. By W. T. OkMigh, 



SXAMPLBS IN ElBMBNTAKV MbCHAMICS, 

Practical, Graphical, and TheoraticaL By 
W. J. Dobbs, BLA. With 5X Diacrams. 
Cr. 8p». ST. 

Outunbs or Physical Cbbmistbt. By 
George Senter,B.Sc.(Lood.),Ph.D. With 
many Diagrams. Cr. 8fw. js, 6d. 

An Obganic Chbmistky fob Schools and 
Technical Institutbs. By A. E. Donstan, 
B.SC. (Lond.X F.CS. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Bsw. as. 6d. 

FibstYbab Physics. ByC£.Jadcson,M.A 
With 51 diagrams. Cr. 8««. is. 6d. 



TeztbookB of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GCX>DCHILD. U.K., B.Sc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fu/fy Illustrated. 



How TO Makb a Dbbss. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Fourth Editwm. Cr.^o0. is.6d. 

Cakpbntky and Joinbky. By F. C. Webber. 
F(/iA EditioH. Cr. Stw. y. 6d. 

MiLLiNBKY. Theoretical and Pbactical. 
By Clare Hill. F«mrtk Editiim. Cr.9v0. as. 

Instkuction in Cookbby. a. p. Thomson. 
as.6d. 

An Intkoduction to thb Study or Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demjf 
Stv. js. 6d, 



By H. C Grabbw 
By A* O north. 



Buildebs' Quantitibs. 

Cr. 8ra. ^.U. 
Rtpoussi Mbtal Wobx. 

Cr. 8m. v.td. 
Elbctbic Light and Powbb: An Intro* 

duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer* 

ing. By K E. Brooks. aSc (LondA 

and W. H. N. James, AJLCS., A.I.E.E. 

Cr. Zve. 4r. 6d. 
Engineering Workshop Pbacticx. By 

C C Alko. Cr 8tw. y. td. 



Handbooks of Theology 



The XXXIX. Articles or the Church or 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth EdUicn. Dsmy^tf^. tiu.6d. 

An Introduction to the History or 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
IaH,!}. Fourth Edition. D^myZvo. ios.6d. 

The Doctrine or the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition rtoiud. 
Dsmy Bvo. 12s. 6d. 



An Introduction to the History or thb 

Creeds. By A. E. Bum, D.D. Deu^ 

%vo. tor. 6d. 
The Philosophy or Religion in England 

AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D 

Demy %vo. xos. 6a. 
A History or Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M. A. J>eu^ 8sw. 

zor. 6d. 



The WeBtminster Oommentariee 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D.. Warden of Keble CoUege, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The Book or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Zvo. xor. 6d. 

The Book or Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyBvo. 6s. 

The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8m. Third 
Edition, tos. 6d 

Thb First EruTLB or Paul thb Aposti b 



to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goodge, M.A. Demy 8m. 6s. 
The ErisTLB or St. James. Edited with In* 

troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 

D.D. DemyBvo. 6s. 
Thb Book or Ezbkibl. Edited H. A. Red- 

path, M.A., D.Lin. DemyBvo. tos. 6d. 
A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H. 

M'Neile, B.D. ^th a Map and 3 Flans. 

DemyBvo, tos. 6d, 
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Part IL — Fiction 



jl(B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Sditim, Cr. 

Sow. 6«. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Stcand Editian. Cr. izm, 6s, 
CAPRICIOUS CAROUNK Ste^md Sdi- 

/iM. Cr. 8««. 6f . 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Stcand Bdiimm. 

Cr. 8vtf. ts. Also Mtdium 8ctf. 6dL 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8v#. 6t. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third EdOi^m. 

Cr, %V0. 6s. Ako Medtum 8rw. 6d 
Ansten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 

DICE. M€dit$sn^v0. 6d 
BaMt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s, A\ao Modium 

%oo, 6d 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

%oo.6s. 
TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition, Cr. %oo. 

LOVE'S PROXY. A Nem Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Sscond Edition, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth EdiHon, Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, Also Afodinm 900. 6d. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. Medium Zvo. 6d, 
Barlag-Ooiild(S.). ARMINELL. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s, 
URITH. Fi/ih Edition. Cr,%oo. 6s, 

Aho Medium 9vo. 6d. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. 9vo, 6s. 
Also Medium 9vo. 6d. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 
JACCJUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
r ALONE. Fi/th Edition, Cr,%oo. 6s. 



TACQUB 
KITTY i 



A]ao Medium boo. 6d. 
DEM 



NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Ediiion, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. A}ao Medium bvo, 6d 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustnued. 

Fifth Edition. Cr, Bow. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo, 6d 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUnstnted. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. lUus- 

tratcd. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
WINSFRED. lUustntML Second Edition, 

Cr,Zvo. 6s, Aho Medium Bvo, 6d. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. lUustratMl. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 



CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE FROBISHERS. Crowm Zvo. 6s. 

AUo Medium Zvo. 6d 
DOMITIA. Illus. Second Ed. Cr. Zw, 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEK OF CURGBNVEN. 

Crown Zvo, 6e. 
UTTLE TUTENNY. A Nr» Edifi^. 

hf.-dium fii'i", 6it 
F U K Z K h L< J O M . Medium Bt^- 6d, 
Barnett {W.dim K,\ A WILDERNESS 

WINNKK. Sic^d ^Mti^ft. CnSf*, 6s. 
Buri' (JaiBCi). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WiLI)KRNE:SS. Cr.%tp. &. 
Bitrr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALAR^*S> Third Ediiion. Cr. Biw. 6s. 

THE COUNTKSS TEKLA. Fottrth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
AiM Medium 9vo, 6d. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s, AUo Medium t»*' 6d. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

lUusknted. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE .STRONG ARM. Second EdiHon, 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
JENNIE BAXTER JOURNAJC'IST. 

Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Bert>le( Harold), THE CURIOUS AND 

DlVKkU^^G ADVENTURES or SIR 

JOHN SPARROW; or, Thk Piogkiss 

OP- Att OftN Mjmx With n Frontispiece. 

S fiend Editf&n. Cr. fltw, ts. 
BellocrHllalr«), MP. EMMANUEL ilUR^ 

HEN, MtKCHAN'T. With 36 niuftfa- 

lion^ by Ci^ K, f'p^F'^TFWTow. Sftond Ed. 

Baiisoa(B. P.) DODO : A Dbtail op the 

Day. Fifteenth Editioih Cr, Bro. 6s, 
Also Medmm Zvo. 6d. 
T H E V 1 N 1 A 1. ; ] : Medium a^ kP, V. 
Benson tM*rjr«ret), SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr. tvo. ■^. 6d. 
Blrmlngfaam (aeor£« A.), THE BAD 

TI9JES, Sm:ond Edition. Crown Zvo. 

&i. 
Bowie* fa. 5i«wui> A GUN-ROOM 

DITTY BOX. S^c^mdEd. Cr.tvo. ts.6d. 
Bretbertoa (Rslj^h Hiirol4). THE 

MILL Cr.Srfl, 61. 
BrvmUJOuaUnu). SHIRLEY. Medium 

BwSitiBmrbarm). BARBARA GOBS TO 

OXFORD. With z6 Illustr»t|oQ«. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Bnrton (J. BloandeUe). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
CaffyaJMra.) Clota*). ANNE MAULB- 

VERBR. Medium Zvo. 6d, 
CmnpbeU (Mrs. Vera). FBRRIBY. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6e. 
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Caj 



Knar 



, d). THE EXTRAOR- 

I^Y CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edition. Cr.Bw, 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. FtmrtkRd, Cr. 8iw. 6f. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. St€0ndEdiii9K, 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Stc^md EditUn. 

Cr.Ufc, 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Sse0Md Editiott. Cr. Bow. 6s. 
THE LAKE OF WINE. M*dimm 8m. 6d. 
QuvyCWyoMMid). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

StC0nd EditUn. Ct* Sew. 6s. 
Cutle (Ashm and Bgertoii). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 

MHth a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 

Bockland. Third Editimu Cr.^v. 6s, 
Charlton (RiuidalX MAVB. Stcttd 

Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
ChesneyCWMtlMrbT). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.Bv^6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Secomd Editiam. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Clifford (Mr*. W. K.i THE GETTING 

WELL OF DOROTHY. lUustntnl by 

Gordon Bkownk. Second Sdition, Cr. 8m. 

\s.6d, 
A FLASH OF SUMMER. MuUnm 8m. 6d. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Mtdium 8m. 6d. 
Coiinid(JoMpli). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fmsrth Ed. Cr. 8ml 6s. 
Corbett (Jallan). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. Mtdium^oo. 6d. 
Corelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TiosntyNinthEd.Cr.9iV9.6s. 
VENDETTA. TwtntySixthEd. Cr.boo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirtr-EirhthEd. Cr. 8m. 6x. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Eighisenih Edition. Cr.9v0. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fi/Umtk Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. SixfesnthEd. Cr.Ztfc 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Fori^Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eiovenih 

Edition. tjAth Thousattd. Cr. 8Mb 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. iy>eh Thousand. Cr.9vo.6s 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Thirteenth Edition, xsoth Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tnoniystventh 

Edition. Cr. ^vo. 6s. 
BOY: a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Soeond 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of * The Raiders,' 

etc LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8m. 6s. 



Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTOK. 

MENT. Cr.8M. d*. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. FomrtA Edition. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. 71M 

Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
PE(}GY OF THE BARTONS. Simntk 

Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. A\so Medium boo. U 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium %oo. td. 
A STATE SECRET. Third RdsBon. Cr. 

8m. xs. 6d. Also Medium Sew. 6d. 
CrosMeXMary). DISCIPLES. SocondEi. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Ciitbell (Bdlth B.X ONLY A GUARD. 

R(X)MDOO. Illustrated by W. PAam- 

SON. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 
Dawson (WarrUiffton). THB SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6r. 
THE SCOURGE Cr. 8m. ds;. 
DeaMn (Dorotiieal THE YOUNG 

COLUMBINE. With a FrontiqMet W 

Lbwis Baumsr. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Also Medium Boo. 6d. 
Dnmas (Alexandre). See psm 39. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette)(Mrs. Everard 

(>>tes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Medium Boo. 6d. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Ilia. 

trated. ThirdEdition. Cr. Boo. ^ 
AlMO Medium Boo. 6d. 
Bllot (Oeorge). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. Medium Boo. 6d. 
Brsklne (Mrs. Stenart). THE MAGIC 

PLUMES. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Penn (O. ManvlUe). SYD BELTON; or, 

The Boy who would not ^ to Sea. luns. 

trated by Gordon Bkownb. Second Ed. 

Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 
nndlater(jrH.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. FS/th Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. Also Medium Boo. 6d. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
Ptndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

ThirdEdition. Cr.Boo.. 6s. 
OVER THE HILLS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr.Boo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 IHos- 

trations. Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
Pltzpatrick CK.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. lUustrated. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Francis (M. B.). (Mrs. Francis Btan- 

dell). STEPPING WESTWARD. 

Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
Frascr (Mrs. Hnfh). THE SLAKING 

OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition, Crown Zvo, 6x. 
Pry (B. and C.B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6». 
PnUer-lVUltland (BlJa). BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Editi»%. Cr.9vo. 6s. 
OaUon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Medium %0o. 6d. 
OaskeU (Mrs-X CRANFORD. Medium 

990. 6d. 
MARY BARTON. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. Medium %vo. U. 
<brtes(Bleanor). THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
award (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 

MONY. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 

Alto Medium ivo. 6d, 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

SdiiioM. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 

Zvo. 6d. 
aifltlnff(Ooorg«). THE TOWN TRA- 

VELLER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
(ilanvlll«(BnieatX THE I NCA'S TREA- 
SURE. lUustrated. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE KLLOOF BRIDE, lllustratad. Cr.Bvo. 

ys. 6d, Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
OMr (CharlM). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d, 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 
arlmmCrhe Brothers). GRIMM'S FAIRY 

TALES. Illustrated. MediumBvo. 6d. 
HamlJtoa (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

M(X)DS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 

TANCE MAN. Twe^h Ed. Cr. Boo. 

6s. 
Harred (P.) (Prances Porbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Herbertson (A^nes O.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Hlchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6t, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Editiots. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Seventeenth 

EdiHom. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HoM (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 



A CHANGE OF AIR. Sijeth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bioo, 6d. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millak. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6$. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
SIMON DALE. lUustrated. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 
A. SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 

trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6e. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a Fron- 
tispiece by A. H. BucKLAMD. Third Ed, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hojpe (Orahani). THE LADY OF LYTE. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Homnnff (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Hottsnuui (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SiR AGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hoeffer (PM^ Madoz). AN ENGLISH 

GIRL: A RoMANCB. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hntten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

Ftfih Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C J. CntcUffe). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS. PURSER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Inmham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. MediumBvo. U. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Ee&im^. Cr. 

8tw. 3X. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illostxatwlliy Will 

OwKN. Eighth Edition. Cr. Boo. y. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated by Will 

OwKN and Others. Seventh Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 3x. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Ninth Edi. 

tion. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 

WillOwbn. Ninth Edition. Cr.Bvo. %s.6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. lUustrated by Will 

OwBN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. lUustrated by Will Owbn. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Eighth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
James (Henry). THESOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. MItcheUX HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Bvo.6s. 
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THE STRIKING HOURS. SgemtdE^UHHt. 

Crwwn Zvo, 6«. 
THE FOLK AFIELD. Crt>wn 89#. 6r. 
PlckUuOI (MwTBadnke). SATD THE 

FISHERMAN. Stven/kSd. Cr.9m, 6t, 
BRENDLE. StC0md Edttimi. Cr. Btw, 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. TAird Edi- 

/•MS. Cr, 8cw. Ar. 
•0 ' CA. T. QoiUerComh). THE WHITt 

WOLF. SiC9nd KdUUn, Cr,90». 6s, 
KhoM4diMm%D», 6d, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth BditUn. 

Cr. Zvo. 6i. 
MERRY. GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bi^. 6*. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX, rJfcjW E^i*n. 

Cr, ?w, 6*. 
R«wson (Maud Stepney), THE EN^ 

CHANTED GARDEN* F^uriA .Krfijfj>ft. 

Rb/i {Qi'»<i% THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. StCflttd ^diNim, Cr. Be* 6r, 

RIdsre (W, Pett)* LOST PROPERTY. 

ERU. Stcijnd Edirifftt. Cr. ftptf. &f. 

A SON OF THE STATE. StamdEdUi^n, 

Cr, Btw. 3x. 6d. Also MuUum 8v«. 6d, 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Ntm Bditim. 

Cr, 8o«. 3«. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illurtrated. 

S§c9Hd Editimu Cr. 8»». 6c 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Sml 69, 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 

Zvo. 6d, 
Ritchie (Mrs. David O.). MAN AND 

THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Roberts (C. O. DA THE HEART OP 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvc 

3s.6d. 
Robine (Blizabetli). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Rosenkrantx (Baron Palle). THE 

MAGISTRATES OWN CASE Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
RusMll (W. ClarkV MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUnstrated. Fi/iA 

Edition, Cr, Bivo. 6s. 
Alto Medium Bvo. 6d. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lUasCnted. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE 

Illustrated by Gordon Bhownb. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. %s.6d. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Ryan (Marah Bitia). FOR THE SOUL 

OF RAFAEL. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE MYSTERY 
OF THE MOAT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 



THE PASSION OF PAUL MARIL- 

LIER. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY 

DARRELL. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE PR(X>RESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second Ed. 

Cr.Bvo.' 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Medium 

8tv. 6d. 
SiuDinon(W. P.). THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Siiellej(Bertiia). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
5ldrwick (Mra. Alfred). THE KINS- 

MAN. With 8 Illuacratioiu by C E 

Bkooc. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Smfth (DorotiiT V. HoraceX MISS 

MONA. CrTBvo. y.6d. 
Sennlchaeo (Albert). DEEP^EAVAGA- 

BONDS. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
Snnbnry (QeerseK THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo, y,6d. 
Snrteea (R. 8.> HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

ninstrated. Medium Bvo, 6d, 
ASK MAMMA. Illns. Medium Bvo, 6d, 
Urqaiiart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Verst (Marie Van> THE SENTIMEN- 

TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 

STRODE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Waineman (PsanU. THE BAY OF 

LILACS: A Romance from Finland. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR, SMITH. 

Medium Bvo. 6d 
THE BABrS GRANDMOTHER. 

Mediunt Bvo. 6d, 
COUSINS. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Wallace (acnermi Lew). BEN-HUR. 

Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE FAIR GOD. MediumBvo. 6d. 
Wataoa (H. B. Marriott). CAPTAIN 
FORTXJNE. Thtrd Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IIIus- 
trations by Frank Craic Third Edition. 
Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY : Beii« fother (Siapteis 
in the Ltfe and Fortanas of Dick Ryder, 
otlierwise Galloping Dicic, sometime C^entle' 
man of tha Road. With a Frontispiece fay 
Clauds SHSPFBitsON. Third Edition. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY3 DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 



